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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


THE FOREIGN VINEYARD ASSOCIATION 


(LIMITED). 


The Manager, having returned from Bordeaux, has completed arrangements for supplying, 


during the present Season, the undermentioned GLARETs, of the celevrated 1865 and 1868 
Vintages, on the following advantageous terms, viz. :— 


Medoc .. . &ll 10s. per bhd. .. 14s. per doz. | St. Emilion . —_ Os. per ae « oie - > ah avs, 
Do. 15 Os. do ..18s. do. St.Julien .. 30 Os... do, 
Grand Ordinaire = _ do. -20s. do. Pauillac °° « 33 Os, -* 


Bordeaux .. Os. do. ..24s. do. La Rose. . 35 Os. e< 
St. Estephe. . oa Os. do. .. 26s. do. ach hid. equal to 22 doz. Sobel tales 


Attention is also called to the Association’s Stock of CHAMPAGNES, comprising all the 
finest brands. 


For detailed Price Lists of these and other Wines apply to W. H. Pater, Esq., Manager, 
200, Regent Street, W. 


FOR CHILDRENS DIET. 
SIN & POLS, 











BEWARE OF 


Ms Cheap Qualities bearing a 
Bas a False Name, 


PATENT DEPENDING UPON THE RECOM- 


MENDATION OF 


CORN FLOUR. Professional Certificate Writers. 





PURE LIGHT WINES FOR THE SUMMER SEASON. 


HEDGES & BUTLER 


SOLICIT ATTENTION TO THEIR 
St. Julien Claret . 145., 18s., 20s., 248., and 30s. per doz. 
White Bordeaux . . . «© 248., 308., and 36s. o 
Burgundy. . .« . « « 248,368,and42s. ,, No. 1. Good Sound Claret. . . . £12 per bhd. 
Chablis . . . . 248., 308., 36s.,and 48s, Nos. 2and3. Good Medoc . . £12 and £15 
Hock and Moselle. - « 248., 30s., 36s., and 48s, Nos, 4 and5. Stout Claret . . £15 and = 
Champagne . . . . 368., 48s., 60s., and 66s, No. 6. Dessert Claret . 


Sherry . + 248,, 30s., 368., and 42s, Nos. 7 and 8, Superior Class Wines £30 and 238 
Port from first-class shippers 248., 308, 363., and 428. Nos.9and10, Good Sauterne, . £15 and £20 


Oid Pale Cognac Brandy, 48s., 60s., 72s., and 84s, per doz. 
On receipt of a Post Office Order, or reference, any quantity, with a List of all other Wines and 
Liqueurs, will be forwarded immediately by 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 155, Regent St., London; and 30, King’s Road, Brighton. 


PURE AERATED WATERS. 


ELLIS’S RUTHIN SODA WATER. 
ELLIS’S RUTHIN POTASS WATER. 

» ELLIS'S RUTHIN SELTZER WATER. 
ELLIS'S RUTHIN LEMONADE. 
ELLIS'S LITHIA WATER. 

ELLIS’S LITHIA AND POTASS WATER. 


For Gout—the last-named is a splendid remedy. 


Every Cork is branded ““R. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN,” and every label bears 
their trade mark, without which none is genuine. Sold by Chemists, Hotel-keepers, 
Confectioners, and wholesale only from R. Exits & Son, Ruthin, North Wales. 


London Agents—W. BEST & SONS, Henrietta St., Cavendish Square. 
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CLARET IN HHDS, CONTAINING ABOUT 23 DOZ. 
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IMPORTANT REDUCTION IN PRICE. 


7e~ WHEELER & WILSON’S 


LOCK-STITCH 


SEWING MACHINES, 


Increased facilities for Manufacture now enable the WHERLER & Witson M’F’G Co 
to produce Machines at a cheaper rate, and to supply the increasing demand (over 
300 a day), they offer to the Public the benefit of these advantages, and furnish the 
GCPYRIGHT. Machines WITH IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS, 


ELLIPTIC HAND MACHINE, FIVE GUINEAS. 
FOOT MACHINES from SIX GUINEAS. 


(INSTRUCTION AND GUARANTEE INCLUDED), 
And also upon a system of Easy Payments, by which they are brought within the reach of all. 








The qualities which recommend these celebrated Machines are :— 


a. ———— of stitch alike on both sides of | 4. Economy of thread. 
ne fabric sewed, — * 
2. Strength, firmness, and durability of seam, that will 5. Compactness and elegance of model and finish. 
not rip nor ravel. 6. Simplicity and thoroughness of construction. 
3. Attachment and wide range of application to purpose | 7. Speed, ease of operation ana management, and quiete 
and materials. | ness of movement, 





@S To guard the Public against base Counterfeits of the Genuine WHEELER & Witson’s Machines, the atove Trade 
. Mark is now placed upon each Machine. 





FOR SAMPLES AND PRICE LIST, ADDRESS 


WHEELER & WILSON W’?’G Co., 
London: 139, Regent 8t., and 43, St. Paul’s Ohurchyard; and 78, Bold St., Liverpool, 


_OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


WALL LIGHTS AND LUSTRES, FOR GAS AND CANDLES. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE & ORMOLTY. 
tn MODERATOR LAMPS AND LAMPS FOR INDIA. 


TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 
Mess, Export and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. All Articles marked in plain figures. 


LONDON—Show Rooms, 45, OXFORD STREET, W. 


BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad Street. 
Established 1807. 


MAPLE « co. 


CARPETS COMPLETE HOUSE FURNISHING 
CARPETS ESTABLISHMENT. 


A House of any magnitude completely furnished in three days, 
— trouble, and expense. A great advantage to Country 
CARPETS ¥ "AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 
~ 145, 146, 147, Tottenham Court Road, 
and 1 to 12, Tottenham Place. 
y a 
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»TOURISTS & TRAVELLERS, 
3} Visitors to the Seaside, and Others 
4 Exposed to the Scorching Rays “>> and heated particies of Dust, 


3 
ROWLANDS KALYDOR 
a most refreshing preparation for the Complexion, dispelling the cloud 
of languor and relaxation, allaying all heat and irritability, and imme- 
diately affording the pleasing sensation attending restored elasticity and 
healthful state of the skin, Freckles, Tan, Spots, Pimples, Flushes, and 
Discoloration fly before its application, and give place to a healthy and 
clear Complexion. In cases of sunburn, or stings of insects, its virtues 
have long been acknowledged. Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per Bottle. 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 


a delightfully fragrant and transparent preparation, and as an invigorator and beautifier of the hair beyond all precedent. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 


or Peart DentTiIFRicz, a White Powder, compounded of the choicest and most fragrant exotics. It bestows on the 
Teeth a Pearl-like Whiteness, frees bee from Tartar, and imparts to the Gums a healthy firmness,’and to the Breath 
a pleasing fragrance. Price 2s. 9d. per box. 

SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS “AND PERFUMERS. *,* ASK FOR ROWLANDS’ ARTICLES. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION is produced by GOWLAND’S LOTION. 


ADIES Riding, Promenading, or exposed to the weather at this Season, will 
immediately, on the application of this celebrated Preparation, experience its extraordinarily jenial qualities. it 
produces and sustains 


GREAT PURITY AND DELICACY OF COMPLEXION; 


Removes Freckles, Tan, and Redness ; and promotes healthy action, softness, and elasticity of the Skin; and is recom- 
mended in preference to any other preparation by the Medical Profession. Its soothing and restorative qualities are 
nnrivalled. 
CAUTION —Observe the name of the Proprietor, K. C. Rovrye, 11, Serle Street. Lincoln’s Inn, encraved on the 
Government Stamp. Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. Price, half-pints, 2s. 9d.; pints, 4s. 6d.; quarts, 8s. 6d, 


FURNITURE, CARPETS, AND BEDDING, 


Carriage-free to any part of the Kingdom, 30 per cent. less than any other House. 











Sce our Illustrated Catalogue, containing 500 elaborate Designs, drawn from our extensive Stock, with Estimates for 
completely furnishing Houses of any Class. This most unique Guide forwarded gratis and post-free on application. 


LEWIN CRAWCOUR & CO. completely furnish 


A. FoOuR-ROOMED HOUSE, USEFULLY ...c.ccccccccceccscccccccccccece petenee ran 
A Srx-roomep House .,...... SAREE ee LR nen eared ne eae 8 eh reer 
Amt TRGEE-ROOMED TROUT cc ccccccccccccccccccccsccccccccscccesovee Mriceenes 
A TREROOMED FIGUGE, BURGAWELE 6 0066incccssccecccccceeccceses eves 
AND A FOURTEEN-ROOMED HOUSE, LUXURIOUSLY .....+00+ eocccece ececes 


LEWIN CRAWOCOUR & CO., Cabinet-Makers, Upholsterers, and Bedding Manufacturers, 73 and 75 Bromptop 
Road, Knightsbridge, London, hitherto known as 22 and 23 Queen’s Buildings, Knightsbridge. 


Established A.D. 1810. 


PLEASANT COMPANIONS FOR SUMMER TOURISTS. 


Price 6s. each, or post free, 6s, 6d. 


MISS AUSTEN’ S EMMA. 
a SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. 
sc PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. 
" MANSFIELD PARK. 
NORTHANGER ABBEY AND PERSUASION. 
COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. 
MRS. HENRY WOOD’S EAST LYNNE. 
1‘ THE CHANNINGS. 
- MRS. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. 
a LADY ADELAIDE'S OATH. 
BREEZIE LANGTON. By Hawtery Smart. 
THE INITIALS! = 
QUITS! 
LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON’S TOO STRANGE NOT TO BE TRUE. 
LADYBIRD, 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S THREE OLERKS. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLING'TO ON STREET. 
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LADY'S TROUSSEAU 


FOR 


£50. 


Outfits to India, Outfits to Fapan, 
Outfits to China, Outfits to Austraha, 
For £20, £40, £60, & £100. 

JusT PUBLISHED. 
[® DIAN OUTFITS: An Account of what is really necessary for the 


Outfit of Ladies, Gentlemen, and Children for the long Sea and Overland Routes, with 
much valuable Information on many topics useful for the Voyage, and a few words on the new 
Brindisi Route. Post free, Six Stamps. , 

‘* Ladies going abroad will find the little work under notice of considerable value*"— Zhe 
Queen. 

_ £§ The idea of writing this little book was a very good one.”—Court Circular. 














BABY LINEN. 


A Boys 
x vy ette (2 A ; =) : tii Knickerbocker 
, x~N Suzts, 


25s, 


“The Trousseau and Layettes inspected are not only reasonable in price, but excellent in 
quality, style, and workmanship.” —ZgVishwoman’s Domestic Magazine. 





Book oF StxtTy ILLUSTRATIONS OF LADIES’ UNDERCLOTHING, 
BABY LINEN, &c., GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


MRS. ADDLEY BOURNE, 


UNDERCLOTHING DEPARTMENT, 
37, PICCADILLY, Opposite St. Famess Church. 
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USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 


STARCH. 





IF YOUR HAIR IS FALLING OFF OR TURNING GREY 
The following will effectually arrest tt: 
BEETHAW’S HAIR FLUID, 
WARRANTED FREE FROM LEAD, SILVER, MERCURY, AND. ALL POISONOUS COMPOUNDS, 
Arrests falling off, strengthens when weak. and in cases of baldness, or when the hair is thin and short, its Vitalising 
and gently stimulating properties induce a iuxuriant growth of new hair. For Dressing and Embellishing it is 
unequalled, and the rich gloss it imparts is truly beautiful. When used with the Hair Colour Restorers and Dyes now 
advertised, the unsightly yellow and green imparted by them will be obviated, and the colour greatly improved by pro- 
ducing a more natural appearance. bSuld in Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., and 7s. 6d. (equal to 4 ). 
IF YOUR HAIR IS GREY 
BEETHAW’S INDELIBLE EXTRACT, 

A refreshing wash, free from grease or dye, is warranted to remove all greyness, and restore its youthful colour and 
beauty without staining the most delicate skin, Half-pint bottles, 3s., pints, 5s.6d. Mr. Beetham has devoted upwards 
of twenty years to the study of the hair, and the continued patronage accorded to his preparations by royalty, the aristo- 
cracy, gentry, and thousands of persons in nearly all parts of the world, prove the estimation in which they are held. 


BEETHAM’S CORN AND BUNION PLASTER 
Maintains its high character as the most wonderful disperser of the above tormentors. Its application gives almost 
instant relief; many thousands of persons have acknowledged its efficacy during the last twenty years. Boxes, 1s., and 
2s. 6d., sent free for 14 or 33 stamps, by M. Beetham & Co., Chemists to the Royal Family, 7, Pr de, Cheltenh 


LAMPLOUGHS 


PYRETIC SALINE 


By the simple addition of water, makes a most delightful invigorating vitalizing Drink, that gives instant 
relief in Headaches or Bilious Sickness, and quickly cures the worst form of Eruptive or Skin Complaints. 
The various diseases arising from climatic causes, Constipation, the Liver, or Blood impurities, inoculation, 
breathing air infected with Fevers, Measles, or Small Pox, are CURED AND FREQUENTLY PRE- 
VENTED BY ITS USE, 

‘It will cure the worst form of ordinary or Sick Headache in ten minutes.’ 

Dr, Prout characterised its discovery as ‘ unfolding germs of immense benefit to mankind.” 
The late Dr, TURLEY states in a letter ‘ that in the worst cases of Scarlet and Typhus Fevers he found it 
in his experience and family to act as a specific, no other medicine being required.’ 
To be obtained from most Chemists, and the Sole Maker, H. LAMPLOUGH, 113, Holborn, 
London, in bottles at 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 11s. and 21s, 














Special Improvements. Great Reduction in Prices. 


THE ALBERTA 
UNEQUALLED LOCK-STITCH FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 


With Plain Stand, 6 Guineas, 
Ornamental Bronze Stand, 6+ Guineas. 


The new Patent Silent Motion, 10s. 6d. extra. 


THE EXCELSIOR 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


This celebrated Machine is unrivalled for strength and beauty of stitch, 
Price 6 Guineas. 


HAND MACHINES IN GREAT VARIETY. 
THE AMERICAN, Single Thread, 35s. 
THE PRINCESS of WALES, Lock-Stitch, £3 15s, 


THE PRINCESS, Lock-Stitch. Price 4 Guineas, 
LISTS FREE. 


WHIGHT & MANN, 


“143, HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, 
” MAN UFACTORY—GIPPING WORKS, IPSWICH, 
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THE SURPLICE SHIRT, 


Six for 45s., 51s. 
COLOURED FRENCH CAMBRICS, Six for 51s. 
Sarata Gauze Cotton Shirting, 


Quite a new Fabric for Gentlemen’s Shirts, being 
soft, durable, absorbing, and does not shrink. 


Outfits for India, China, & the Colonies. 
Outfit Price Lists and Self-measurement Cards 
sent on application. 


JOHN SAMPSON & CO., 
Sbirt Tailors, 

130, OXFORD STREET, 

/ LONDON, W. 


y f* 


e Ladies’ Outfitting Department is conducted by Mrs. Sampson. 
LARGE TYPE EDITION. 


JANE AUSTEN’S NOVELS. 


An entirely New Edition, beautifully printed in bold clear type, in 5 vols,, crown 8vo,, 
6s. each volume. 
(ANY VOLUME MAY BE HAD SEPARATELY.) 
1. SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. 3. EMMA. 
2. PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. 4. MANSFIELD PARK. 


5. NORTHANGER ABBEY AND PERSUASION. 


««* Miss Austen’s novels,” says Southey, “are more true to nature, and have, for my sympathies, passages of finer 
feeling than any others of this age.” Sir Walter Scott and Archbishop Whately, in the earlier numbers of the 
Quarterly Review, called the attention of the public to their surpassing excellence. —Quarterly Review, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
if OLLOWAY?’S well-known and highly esteemed PILLS put the power of 


removing his infirmity within the grasp of every invalid. Martyrs to indigestion who are daily becoming weaker 
and worse, may make themselves stout and strong by taking these medicines in the doses plainly indicated in their 
accompanying directions. 


DIGESTION PROMOTED BY PEPSINE 


Prepared by MORSON, and recommended by the Medical Profession, Sold in Bottles and 
Boxes from 2s. 6d., by all Pharmaceutical Chemists, and the Manufacturers, THOMAS 
MORSON and SON, 124, Southampton Row, Russell Square, London. 
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BY ROYAL COMMAND, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


CELEBRATED 


STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
EVERY PACKET BEARS THE FAC-SIMILE A . 
OF HIS SIGNATURE. - 


(JHARLES WATSON & Oo. invite attention to 


the CORNHILL SHERRY as their speciality, pure, elegant, 
and recherche, and worthy of a place on any gentleman’s table. 


| THE CORNHILL SHERRY. 


Eiegant, pale, and dry. 30s. per doz. Carriage paid. 
































THE CORNHILL SHERRY. 


Rich gold. 30s. per doz. Carriage paid. 


(GHARLES WATSON & Oo. 30, CORNHILL 


(opposite the Royal Exchange), 


REQUEST the favour of a visit to their old- 
established Cellars, 30, CORNHILL, containing a large stock of 
the finest old wines of every country, some curious and rare, to 
please the most critical connoisseurs. 
A fully descriptive Price List sent free. 

















Reduced to £6:10:0 
INCREASED FACILITIES OF MANUFACTURE. 


ON HIRE. OPTION OF PURCHASE. CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


The sale of these celebrated Machines is now upwards of 3,000 Weekly. 


CHIEF OFFICE IN EUROPE—147, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. BRANCH OFFICES: 


8, Newington Causeway, | 58, Northumberland Street, | 65, Buchanan St., Glasgow. 

South London. Newcastle. 49, Reform Street, Dundee, 
21, Bold Street, Se er 108, Princes Streot, Edin-| 69, Grafton Strect, Dublin. 
100, Market St., Manchester. burgh. H 7, Donegal Square, Belfast. 


—— 


f 
46, George Strect, Aberdeen. : 
1, Commercial Street, Leeds. | 
19, High Strect, Bristol. i 
4, Ortord Hill, Norwich, | 




















JOHN RICHARD WACE & Oo. 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT THEY ARE PREPARED TO SUPPLY 


GROCERIES, ITALIAN GOODS, 


AND HOUSEHOLD STORES 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AT THE SAME PRICES AS THE 
CIVIL SERVICE CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY. 
With these additional advantages, that they do not require a Subscription, and will deliver the 
Goods by their own Carts on the day following the receipt of the Order, which must be 
accompanied by Cash. Forrign WAREHOUSE :— 


45 & 46, BAKER STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W, 
Country Orders receive immediate attention. 
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BEAUTY TALBOT, 


A NOVEL. 
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A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 
GODFREY'S EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


Is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and Pre- 
serving the SKIN, and giving it a blooming and charming appearance. 
It will completely remove Tan, Sunburn, Redness, &c., and, by its 
Balsamic and Healing qualities, render the skin soft, pliable, and free 
from dryness, &c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption, and 
by continuing its use only a short time, the skin will become and con- 
tinue soft and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful. 


Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine Vendors and Perfumers. 


NICOLL’S ORIGINAL FLEXURA BOOT, 


WELL ADAPTED FOR THE USE OF CAVALRY OFFICERS. 


THE FLEXURA or SPRING WAIST BOOT, for both Ladies and Gentlemen, gives an elegant appearance and 
symmetrical form to the foot, improving the shape of the instep, with increased comfort in wearing. 

ITS CHIEF FEATURE is an Elastic Steel Spring, inserted in the Waist of the Boot, causing it to fit more closely 
to the hollow of the foot than the ordinary boot. It is highly recommended by the Medical Faculty as a support for 
flat feet and weak ankles, while at the same time it improves the appearance, and developes the shape of a well-formed 
foot by its surpassing elasticity; it is also completely successful in remedying uneven wearing, and possesses the 
important advantage of never losing fts shape. 


















Observe the contrast. 





Fia..1.—The Flexura Boot, half worn out. Fie, 2.—The Ordinary Boot, half worn out. 


THE FLEXURA BOOT is also invaluable in supporting and training the feet of YOUNG PEOPLE. ‘The 
FLEXURA SPRING can be inserted of any strength, either light or strong, to suit all feet. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE ELEVANS BOOTS 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, 


THE ELEVANS BOOT is particularly valuable to Ladies and Gentlemen of short stature; it elevates the 
wearer, improves the instep, and the wearer is made taller without having unusually high exterior heels. 

HUNTING, SHOOTING, and FISHING BOOTS of all descriptions. 

MANUFACTURERS of PATENT PANUS CORUM BOOTS and SHOES fcr Tender Feet. 

Ladies and Gentlemen waited upon at their own residences in town and country for orders, or if residing abroad 
may be fitted accurately with the Flexura Boot by forwarding one of their old boots, with an outline of their foot on 
paper, with the order by post. LASTS and BOOT TREES made to order. ——OUTFITS for INDIA, the COLONLES, 
and all climates.———Price Lists forwarded on receipt of postage stamps, 


E. J. NICOLL, 


NICOLL’S ORIGINAL FLEXURA BOOT DEPOT, 


NAVAL, MILITARY, COURT COSTUME, ANATOMICAL, AND FAMILY BOOT MAKERS, 
424 and 132c, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.; 
And at %, CASTLE SQUARE, BRIGHTON, near the Pavilion. 


KINAHAN’S LL WHISKY. 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865. 
yas celebrated old IRISH WHISKY gained the Dublin Prize Medal. It iz 


pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s. 8d., at the retail houses in 
London; by the Agents in the principal towns in England; or wholesale at 











8 GREAT WINDMILL STREET, LONDON, W. 
Observe the red sel, pirk ‘abel, and cork branded ‘‘ Kinahan’s LL Wtisky.” 
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Che Landlord of The Sun.” 
3y WILLIAM GILBERT, 
Avctuor oF “SnintEy Hartt Asyivm,” “Dr Prorvnnvis,” ETC. 


Cuarter XII. 
A SURPRISE. 


HARLOTTE willingly accepted Mrs. Harcourt’s invitation, and on 

the appointed Wednesday arrived at “The Sun” to accompany 
_ Brandon and his wife to Kentish Town. Brandon, however, from 
some real or pretended cause, was unable to escort them; but he 
promised that without fail he would join them in the course of the 
evening, and conduct them home. Sarah looked somewhat inquisi- 
tively in his face, as if to ascertain from its expression whether he 
really intended doing so, when her husband, who instinctively under- 
stood her, angrily told her he was not in the habit of making pro- 
mises and then breaking them, and that he would certainly be with 
them as early in the evening as he could. 

It was at a late hour before Christian fulfilled his promise, though, 
to do him justice, when he did arrive, he behaved in an exceedingly 
amiable and friendly manner. In the course of the evening he said 
to Gideon : 

“T am sorry, Harcourt, to have been so late this evening, but I 
was detained on business matters which I could not postpone. I must 
candidly tell you though, that I should not have come at all had I 
not been anxious to know what piece of good fortune has befallen 
you, for I heard you had something to tell me respecting your own 
prospects that I should be glad to hear.” 

“Well, Brandon,” said his friend, ‘‘I told you I had good reason 
to suspect my amiable aunt in Nelson Square had not behaved 
honourably to me, and I now know that my suspicions were just. 

VOL. XXX. B 

















2 THE LANDLORD OF “THE SUN.” 


Although it is our busy time, I have contrived after office hours were 
over to make a short search among the old law papers connected with 
our family, which my aunt wished to place in Mr. Desbrow’s hands, 
but without success, as our firm, finding that other parties were 
interested in the matter, refused to give them up. Well, for some 
time I gained nothing by my trouble, but at last I hit upon a docu- 
ment which tended to prove in the clearest manner that two freehold 
houses in the Borough, at present let at one hundred a year each, 
really belong to me, and of these she has been receiving the rents as 
her own. As far as I have gone I believe my title to be indisputable, 
and am now only in doubt whether I shall at once take proceedings 
against her, or remain quiet till I have gone further in my researches, 
for I strongly suspect there is a good deal more property belonging 
to me, which she keeps in her own possession.” 

“You astonish me!” exclaimed Brandon. “ Why, that old woman 
must be worth a mint of money! From the very quiet manner in 
which she lives, I should have thought her income had been very 
small.” 

“So would most people,” said Harcourt. “I myself had not the 
most remote idea she was as wealthy as I find she is, although I knew 
perfectly well her income was a very good one. She was always very 
secret about her affairs, and I had not the most distant knowledge of 
what she possessed, beyond that she had a good many houses which 
she managed herself. Whenever any person called to see her on 
business, if I happened to be at home, I was invariably sent out of 
the room, so jealous was she (and I can now understand her objection) 
that I should gain the slightest insight into her affairs. She is now, 
I hear, suffering from partial paralysis, and has doubtless been obliged 
to place no inconsiderable portion of her business in Mr. Desbrow’s 
hands.” 

“Could not he give you any information on the subject ?” inquired 
Christian ; “ you are a great favourite of his.” 

“That he could assist me considerably there is no doubt,” said 
Gideon ; “ but warm as his friendship may be for me, he is far too 
honourable a man to divulge the private affairs of a client entrusted 
to him. No, no; 1 will work the affair out myself, and I have strong 
hopes of success.” 

“Does your husband still nourish hopes of becoming a member of 
the bar?” inquired Sarah of Mrs. Harcourt. 

“Oh, yes,” she said, “he is as warm about it as ever.” 

“ Perfectly true, my dear,” said Gideon to his wife, “and now I 
will tell you more. I have already mentioned the subject to our 
senior partner, who complimented me on my determination, and told 
me that they were so pleased with my conduct during the time I had 
been with them, that if I were called to the bar they would assist my 
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views in every way they could consistent with the welfare of their 
clients. So you see, I have one good firm to fall back upon, at 
any rate.” 

“Well,” said Christian, “I most sincerely wish you success, if you 
do make the trial. Remember, however, the old story of the dog 
crossing the brook with a bone in his mouth, and seeing a dog with a 
larger bone than his own in the water.” 

“ No danger of that,” said Gideon. “You may depend upon it I 
am not a man to quit the substance for the shadow. Rely upon it 
I shall not give up my present appointment till I find I have sutticient 
in hand to maintain myself, my wife, and child, during the time I am 
pursuing my studies at the bar. Then to carry out my idea will be 
legitimate enough. And now, Brandon, let me congratulate you on 
the satisfactory results which I hear have attended your business 
operations, and most heartily I wish they may continue to succeed.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Brandon and Charlotte remained with their friends 
till a somewhat late hour, when they returned home. During the 
whole of the time Christian had behaved with great courtesy to his 
wife, so much so that the most acute observer could not have guessed 
_ that the slightest ill-feeling existed between them. On their way 
home he even spoke to Sarah on topics connected with their conver- 
sation during the evening with so much kindness, that hopes began 
to rise in her breast that a more happy time than she had lately 
enjoyed might possibly at no distant date be in store for her. 

A change, apparently for the better, took place in Christian Bran- 
don’s conduct, almost immediately after the evening spent with the 
Harcourts, and for the next two months there was little to be noticed 
objectionable in him. It must not, however, be imagined that he 
showed any wish for a reconciliation with his wife, but he treated her 
with more civility when they met than he had been accustomed to do 
since their return to London. When he was with her in the company 
of friends or strangers, he would enter freely into any subject she 
might be conversing upon. Nay, more; he would frequently address 
remarks to her, treating her replies with great respect. He never 
advanced, however, beyond the conventional courtesy a man is ac- 
customed to show his wife, and on more intimate points he remained 
as cool with her as ever. He still kept his own room on the second 
floor, leaving her in sole possession of the one on the first, nor did 
they meet, with very rare exceptions, till dinner time. 

Charlotte was a frequent and very welcome visitor with both 
husband and wife. Indeed her arrival seemed a pleasure to both, 
nor did Christian on any occasion seek to leave the house when she 
was in it. Gideon and his wife also paid them a visit, and the 
evening passed off in a very agreeable manner. 

But while slight symptoms of amelioration in the behaviour of 
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Christian were hailed with great satisfaction, both by his wife and 
her sister, he was, on the other hand, secretly but rapidly acquiring 
two terrible vices—drinking and gambling. He had, however, 
sufficient discretion to keep his drinking habits somewhat concealed 
from those in his own employ, though to do so he was obliged greatly 
to neglect his own business, and that tov at a time when it espevially 
required his supervision. He had formed the acquaintance of the 
landlord of a notorious sporting house, and in his society Christian 
used to spend a considerable portion of his evenings. Although, by 
a strong effort of his own sound common sense, there might have 
been a possibility of his curing himself of the vice of drinking, there 
was unfortunately a far more doubtful probability of his reformation 
as a gambler. He had been induced to bet on several horse races 
(a list of all the races about to be run being kept at his friend’s house 
for the benefit of his customers), and, as is too frequently the case 
in the commencement of a gambler’s career, he came off a winner in 
most. He was now encouraged to increase his stakes, and even to 
attend some of the races which were held near London; but a run of 
ill luck set in against him and he lost considerably. He attempted 
to regain what he had lost, determining, like a good many others, 
that if he were fortunate he would abstain from betting for the future. 
To a certain extent he succeeded in winning, but still there was a 
balance against him, and he continued betting, though now much 
more moderately, to make up the loss, but without being able 
to do so. 

And now mysterious conversations were held between Sarah and 
her sister; the latter’s visits to “The Sun” having become almost 
a daily occurrence. One day, after they had been closeted together 
for some time, they left the house for the purpose of shopping, and 
shortly after their return a large brown-paper parcel arrived, which 
on being opened was found to contain divers kinds of linendrapery, 
some of peculiar fineness. The sisters then proceded to talk over the 
contents of the package with great animation for more than half-an- 
hour, examining the texture of the different articles it contained, 
and deliberating in what manner they ought to be made up, without 
apparently coming to any satisfactory conclusion. 

“JT tell you what it is, my dear,” said Charlotte at last; “it is no 
use worrying ourselves over it, as we have plenty of time before us. 
Let us put the things by now, and to-night I will speak to the 
landlady of our house, whose sister is the head shopwoman of a 
fashionable baby-linen warehouse at the West-end. If I ask her, I 
am sure she will get me some of the best patterns, and we can then 
set to work at our leisure.” 

Their purchases were now carefully placed in a drawer, and 
Mrs. Brandon and her sister descended from the bedroom (where the 
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consultation had taken place) to join Christian in the sitting-room. 
As usual, the latter expressed himself pleased to see Charlotte, and 
the evening was spent agreeably to all. It may here be said that no 
mention was made before Christian of the purchases which had been 
made in the morning. 

If Charlotte had reckoned without her hostess in saying she was 
certain she could obtain, through her landlady, some good patterns 
of baby-linen, she was not disappointed. Two days afterwards she 
arrived at “ The Sun,” and brought with her divers models of caps, 
extraordinary little shirts, baby’s long robes and night-gowns, and in 
fact every article necessary for a well-appointed Jayette. And now 
really began the work of cutting out according to the patterns,—an 
occupation which required so much time that they did not leave their 
room till the shades of evening had set in. Then, putting the work 
away till a future opportunity, they returned to the sitting-room. 
Brandon, however, was not there as they had expected. He had 
remained for more than an hour waiting for them, and as they did 
not come down, had left home to pass the evening with his friend the 
landlord of the sporting house. 1t was late in the evening before he 
returned ; and when he did so it was not difficult to perceive that he 
had been drinking pretty freely. On entering the house he made no 
inquiry after his wife or her sister. The latter had left more than 
an hour, and Sarah had already retired to her chamber. 

After having attended to the closing of the house, Christian entered 
the parlour, and, throwing himself into his easy-chair, began to think 
as coolly as he could over the events of the evening. He remembered 
having made several bets—and some of them to a considerable 
amount—with persons with whom he was but little acquainted, and in 
jact, excited by drink, he would have gone further had not a friendly 
hint been given him by his friend the landlord to be cautious 
what he was about. He now found himself placed in that awkward 
predicament, that if he won there might be a strong probability that 
he would never receive his money; while on the other hand, if he 
Jost, as an honest man himself he could not do otherwise than pay 
the amount. He next began to curse his folly in having made these 
bets after drinking, for he could easily perceive that to be successful 
in any game of probabilities required a very cool head. The mischief, 
however, was done. He would call the next afternoon on his friend 
the landlord and inquire into the character of the men with whom he 
had betted, and also ask if he could remember the amounts, as on 
looking over the notes he had taken he found them to be so obscure 
and ill written he could not himself understand them. 

The following morning Christian was even more annoyed with his 
betting transactions than on the previous evening, and he resolved to 
lose as little time as possible in seeing his friend, to ascertain more 
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clearly what his position was. He remained at home during the 
morning to superintend his business, and in the afternoon left home 
to call upon the landlord of the sporting house. His wife kept in her 
room busily employed with her needle, and later in the day was joined 
by Charlotte, who as usual came to assist her. 

The sisters worked on steadily, and with a rapidity which promised 
that all necessary preparations for the expected confinement would be 
ready in the course of a month or six weeks. 

Christian called on his friend, but not finding him at home had to 
wait till somewhat late in the afternoon before he returned. On 
telling him the object of his visit, Christian found, to his intense 
annoyance, that he had entered into bets to the amount of between 
two and three hundred pounds with some men from whom (unless 
they made a very successful book upon the forthcoming races) it 
would be impossible to obtain as many shillings. 

“But never mind, Brandon,” said his friend, “you must in future 
make your bets more carefully. Stop and dine with me to-day ; 
dinner will be ready in less than an hour. Two or three friends will 
join us who are as well acquainted with turf matters as any men in 
England, and from whom very possibly you may obtain some valuable 
information. We shall be a very snug little party. I’ve nothing 
much to tempt you, only some salmon, rump steak, and oyster sauce ; 
but, on the other hand, I'll give you as excellent a glass of port or 
sherry as ever you tasted ‘in your life.” 

Christian accepted the invitation, and in due time the friends 
arrive]. They were of the turf—turfy. They were men, shrewd and 
intelligent enough, who would gain money fairly if they could, and if 
not, by any means which presented itself to them. They were of that 
class who boast that “honesty is the best policy,’—mentally making 
the reservation that if they were in error, and any policy more profit- 
able should present itself to them, they would certainly adopt it. The 
dinner passed off pleasantly enough, and the conversation was interest- 
ing and lively—to those at least who were adepts or enthusiasts in horse- 
racing. Christian that evening betted but'little, but he and his new 
acquaintances, with the landlord, agreed to hire a trap and attend the 
races at X , which were to be held the following week, and 
where they had no doubt they should spend a pleasant and comfort- 
able day together. 

Sarah had now to take into consideration how to accomplish the 
task of letting her husband know for what purpose she had lately 
been so occupied with her needle. Jn -most cases a young wile would 
have been but too happy to make a confidant of her husband under 
circumstances of the kind, but with poor Sarah it was a very delicate 
and difficult question. Earnestly as she wished to do so, she dreaded 
the effect it might have on him. Although in general he was quiet 
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and subdued in the house, his temper—as is too frequently the case 
with persons when contracting the habit of drinking—even when 
sober, was exceedingly capricious, and he would occasionally give 
way to great outbursts of passion. ‘This, added to her unhappy 
position, necessitated great caution and tact in bringing the matter 
under his notice. Day after day she resolved upon some fresh plan 
to be put into execution upon the morrow, but when the morrow 
came she found some objection to it. In this manner she procrasti- 
nated till the day after the races, already alluded to, thinking that as 
the amusement he would have had might put him into a good temper, 
it would be the best opportunity to break ground. She determined 
first to call his attention to the work she was occupied with, and then, 
if she could induce him to ask a question, a conversation might ensue 
which would enable her to put him in possession of the real state of 
the case. 

Sarah had hitherto performed all her needlework in her own room, 
but on the day mentioned, shortly before dinner, she took with her 
into the sitting-room an unfinished baby’s robe. Having placed her- 
self in such a position as to claim her husband’s attention when he 
entered the room, she continued working assiduously till he made his 
appearance. For a moment she pretended not to be aware of his 
presence, and then, raising her eyes to his face, told him the unqualified 
untruth that she did not know the dinner was so nearly ready. She rose 
from her chair, with the baby’s robe still in her hand, so that he could 
not escape seeing it, and folding it carefully up, placed it on the sofa, 
and then took her seat at the table. She was, however, doomed to be 
disappointed ; her husband made no inquiry as to the work she was 
engaged with. Hardly a word of conversation passed between them 
during their meal, although Christian was neither sullen nor ill-tem- 
pered ; but he appeared greatly preoccupied, and to wear more of an 
anxious than a moody expression of countenance. As soon as dinner 
was over he rose from the table, and taking his hat, left the house, with- 
out saying a word as to where he was going or when he should return. 

The table was now cleared, and poor Sarah, with a sigh, taking up 
the little robe, commenced working as before. She was shortly after- 
wards joined by her sister, who, in her turn, songht some other 
article from the bedroom, and sat down to work with Sarah. It was 
late in the evening when Brandon returned, and Charlotte was on the 
point of leaving when he entered the parlour. He accosted her in the 
usual friendly manner, and asked how she had been employing her 
time during the evening. For all reply, Charlotte showed him the 
baby’s cap she had been making, and asked him whether he did not 
think her a very clever needlewoman. 

Christian took the cap in his hand, and pretended to examine it 
minutely. He complimented her highly on her efficiency, although of 
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the merits of the work of course he knew nothing. He was on the 
point of returning the little cap to her, when his eye fell on the baby’s 
robe his wife had in her hand. For a moment he looked bewildered, 
first at one and then at the other, then, turning deadly pale, he fixed 
a long and anxious glance on his wife. He now seemed on the point 
of fainting, and sunk rather than seated himself in a chair. So 
strange and overpowering was the effect the idea of Sarah’s pregnancy 
had on him, that the two sisters regarded him with intense and 
anxious interest. Even Charlotte, generally so ready with excuses to 
attract his attention, was now as speechless as her sister, who had let 
the work drop from her hand and remained motionless as a statue, 
dreading what turn her husband’s temper might take as soon as he 
had recovered his self-possession. 

Fortunately, as far as his temper was concerned, her alarm was 
groundless, for after remaining perfectly silent for some minutes he 
rose from his chair, and leaving the room proceeded to the front of 
the house. Here, however, so powerful a sensation of faintness came 
over him that he was determined to seek the open air to recover him- 
self. The night being cold, he soon felt refreshed; but dreading to 
return home, he bent his steps towards the sporting house, and this he 
did the more readily as he had formed in the daytime a wish to have 
an interview with the landlord. 

It must not be imagined that Christian Brandon was of so dull a 
temperament, that on ordinary occasions he would not have under- 
stood the hint thrown out to him by his wife, when she so ostenta- 
tiously placed before his eyes the baby’s robe; but his mind was 
occupied at the time on a subject which caused him so much anxiety 
as to considerably lessen his powers of observation. He had been a 
heavy loser at the races the day before, indeed, to such an extent that 
it required all his mental energies to discover a plan by which his 
losses could be met. He was already getting into debt to his brewer 
and distiller, and now those debts would be heavily increased unless he 
could devise some means of raising sufficient money to pay them, and 
—as it is assumed debts of honour must be paid prior to all others— 
his losses besides. His first idea was to appeal to Mr. Desbrow, and 
ask if he could extend his mortgage on the house, but so great was his 
dread of that gentleman’s displeasure and the indignation so respect- 
able a man would show, when he heard that the money had been lost 
by gambling, that he gave up the idea. 

The only person of whom he felt he could make a confidant was his 
friend Botcherly, the landlord of the sporting house. He was a good- 
natured, plausible sort of fellow, that any one in want of advice would 
be tempted to consult. Christian remembered that he was acquainted 
with more than one moneyed man on the turf who was in the habit of 
lending money, at somewhat heavy interest, to those in want of a 
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temporary advance on whose respectability he could rely. Christian’s 
mind was that evening too confused to allow him to enter fully into 
the case with Botcherly ; but he made him understand enough of it to 
be aware he was in want of a temporary loan of from one hundred to 
one hundred and fifty pounds. 

“Oh! my dear fellow,” replied Botcherly, “don’t bother yourself 
about a trifle of that kind. Id let you have the money myself, 
willingly, but I’m rather Lard up just at present. However, call 
here to-morrow afternoon, between three and four o'clock, and we will 
go together to a friend of mine, at the West-end, who, on my recom- 
mendation, will, I am sure, do the needful jor you; in fact, if he wants 
a second name to the bill, rather than you should be inconvenienced, I 
will put my own.” 

Brandon warmly thanked his friend for his kindness, and promised 
to be with him at the time appointed, and then, in spite of all Botcherly’s 
entreaties to remain longer, he returned home. 

The next day Christian obtained from the bill discounter the money 
he required, though at an exorbitant interest. This, however, placed 
his mind at ease on pecuniary matters for the next three months, and 
for a short time he superintended his business with tolerable regu- 
larity. Sarah made a point at every opportunity of letting him see 
the articles of baby linen she was employed on, hoping to induce him 
some day to speak on the subject, but in vain. Their sight seemed to 
cause him extreme repugnance; but he said nothing, and showed his 
dislike by frequently leaving the room. He ceased altogether for some 
weeks from gambling, but unfortunately not from drinking. This 
latter vice, since he had arrived at the knowledge of the interesting 
condition Sarah was in, had evidently increased with him, and he was 
frequently seen in a state of inebriation in his own house. Both his 
wife and her sister noticed it and deeply lamented it. Still, notwith- 
standing his fits of passion, they were not, either when sober or other- 
wise, directed towards Sarah; in fact, it might almost be imagined 
from the apathy he showed her, apart from his dislike to see the baby 
clothes, that she was comparatively indifferent to him. 

One evening Sarah and her sister were in the parlour, occupied as 
usual with the little articles of clothing, when Christian, evidently 
with the idea of avoiding their sight, placed his easy chair with his 
back partially turned from them. He had remained for more than an 
hour in a sort of half dreamy state, apparently not paying the slightest 
attention to the subject they were speaking about. This ran entirely 
on the baby linen, and they began to pass in review the different 
articles they had already completed. 

“ Well, Sarah,” said her sister, evidently imagining Christian to be 
asleep, “ I suppose you won't be sorry when the whole is completed, and 
the things put to their proper uses ?” 
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“To tell you candidly the truth, dear, I shall not,’ was Sarah’s 
reply. “It will be a great blessing to me to have something I can 
teach to love me.” 

She had scarcely uttered the words when Christian, who had 
apparently remained unconscious of everything passing around him, 
suddenly sprang from his chair, and with a countenance almost 
indicative of his being possessed with a demon, seized the poker from 
the hearth, and made a fearful blow with it at his wife’s head. 
Fortunately Charlotte, seeing the blow coming, raised her arm, and 
the poker fell obliquely by Sarah’s side. Christian raised the weapon 
a second time, but the screams of the women soon brought several 
persons from the front of the house to their assistance, and the weapon 
was wrenched from his hands while Sarah and her sister contrived to 
escape. In vain did Charlotte ask her sister to leave the house and 
accompany her to her lodgings; she could not persuade her, and 
the result was that Charlotte resolved to pass the night with her, 
fearing she might be murdered if left alone. 

Christian, in the meantime, having partially recovered from his 
temporary unreasonable burst of passion, threw himself into his easy 
chair, totally indifferent to the remarks which were made to him on 
his brutal conduct, and more than one person threatened they would 
the next day give notice to the police of his treatment of his wife. 
Still Brandon made no reply, but sat sullenly in his chair, in the same 
position as before his outrageous attack on Sarah. 

The next day when Christian made his appearance there was a deep 
expression of shame on his countenance, nor did he take offence at the 
scowling and indignant looks his servants cast on him. The barman 
even spoke to him about his conduct. 

“T tell you what it is, sir; I’m willing to go whenever you please, 
for I feel almost disgraced by being in the house of such a man as 
you are; but if I do remain here, and you ever attempt to ill-treat 
your missus again, I'll just collar you and hand you over to the police. 
If l’m not strong enough to do it myself there'll be plenty of others 
to help me. You're pretty well known about here, I can tell you.” 

On any ordinary occasion ‘it is very possible Brandon, who was as 
strong as a giant, would have knocked down the barman for half the 
provocation he had given, but that “conscience which makes cowards 
of us all” was at the moment dominant in him, and he merely muttered 
that he was very sorry for what had taken place and he would take 
good care it should not occur again. 

“ Better not, if I’m in the house,” said the barman. 

Sarah that morning kept her room, and Charlotte, finding Brandon 
quiet, determined, without speaking to her sister on the subject, to 
call on Mr. Desbrow, and inform him of what had taken place. It is 
possible she might not have taken astep of the kind, knowing how 
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averse her sister was to Mr. Desbrow interfering in her affairs, but 
she had been haunted during the night by the idea that Christian 
was not in his right mind—no unreasonable conclusion for her to 
have arrived at, when she remembered the apparently causeless and 
ferocious attack he had made upon his wife. She found Mr. Desbrow 
at home, and narrated what had taken place. 

“T am truly grieved to hear it,” he said, “but hardly know what 
to advise. I will not disguise from you that I have been exceedingly 
discontented with Mr. Brandon’s behaviour, and if he continues in the 
same course he has been following for some time past, he will leave 
both himself and his wife without a shilling in the world. In the 
course of my practice many things come before me that frequently 
give me a far greater insight into what is passing around me than 
people generally imagine. And it is so in Mr. Brandon’s case. I 
hear that for some months past he has been indulging in a reckless 
career of drinking and gambling. He is intimate with several of the 
worst blacklegs on the turf, and more—he has been a considerable 
loser. Several times I have intended to remonstrate with him on the 
subject, for notwithstanding the little courtesy I received from your 
sister when hey husband requested me to interfere with her, I should 
be exceedingly sorry to see Mr. Brandon ruined. From what you 
tell me of him, and from my own experience, my respect for him is 
considerably diminished, and although I do not like interfering I will 
make an effort this afternoon. I will call on him and have some 
serious conversation with him, and point out the dangerous position 
he is already in, and what may occur if a very decided reformation 
does not take place in his conduct.” 

“Tf you would,” said Charlotte, “you will be doing me a great 
favour. At the same time, as I wish to be on terms of intimacy 
with my sister during my stay in England, you will greatly oblige 
me by introducing my name during the conversation as little as 
possible.” 

Mr. Desbrow assured her she had nothing to fear from any want 
of discretion on his part, and Charlotte, after again thanking him, left 
the house. 

The solicitor, the same afternoon, true to his word, called on 
Christian. Though much surprised at his visit, Christian attempted 
to receive him with great cordiality, which was returned by Mr. 
Desbrow with such stern coolness as clearly proved he was aware of 
all that had taken place. As soon as they had entered the private 
room, Mr. Desbrow said to him in a tone which almost made him 
tremble : 

“Not only do I hear, Mr. Brandon, that for some time past you 
have indulged in the habit of gambling, and to such an extent as to 
make considerable inroads on your capital—and here let me remark 
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that the interest on your mortgage is somewhat in arrears—but that 
also your treatment of your wife is systematically brutal and unmanly, 
and as a climax to your usual conduct towards her, you yesterday 
evening made so’ ferocious an assault on her that had it not been for 
the intervention of her sister you might have had to answer for your 
conduct at the bar of the Old Bailey.” 

And here Mr. Desbrow stopped for Christian to speak. 

“With respect to the mortgage, sir, I am very sorry, but I thought 
as a friend you would allow it to stand over a little.” 

“Never use the word ‘friend’ in connection with me again, sir,” said 
Mr. Desbrow, sternly, “and remember, next week I expect the money 
to be paid. But now to the immediate object of my visit. I have, 
and always have had, a very great esteem for your wife, who is a very 
estimable and amiable young woman, and as the sole friend she has 
had in the world since the death of her father, I consider myself 
justified in befriending her. Let me hear again, sir,” he continued, 
shaking his fist in Brandon’s face, “of the slightest brutality or ill 
treatment of any description offered to her, and I not only assure you 
I will see that the law affords her protection, but I will send you 
forth from this house as destitute as a beggar in the streets. Now, 
sir, everyone who knows me will tell you that I am a man of my 
word, and beware that you give no cause for my interference again.” 

“T am sure, sir,” said Christian humbly, “I am deeply penitent for 
what took place yesterday evening. With regard to the interest on 
the mortgage, you shall have it punctually paid to you next week.” 

“Let it be so then,” said Mr. Desbrow. “And remember this, 
that I will take such steps for the future that everything which 
occurs in this house shall be as well known to me as to yourself, and 
any indignity you may offer to your wife you shall heartily repent.” 
So saying, and without listening to the apologies and excuses 
Christian was uttering with great earnestness, he left the house. 

Mr. Desbrow’s visit effected a marvellous change for the better in 
the behaviour of Christian Brandon towards his wife, but unfortu- 
nately little or none on his drinking or gambling propensities, 
Whenever he met his wife, either alone or in company with her 
sister, he treated her with civility, frequently addressing her, yet 
always in a cold reserved tone, which showed his ill-feeling towards 
her had in no manner abated. Even when under the influence of 
spirits, or after its subsidence, when his temper was perhaps more 
dangerous and uncertain than when under the direct stimulus of 
drink, he never exhibited to her the slightest harshness or incivility, 
while to others he was quarrelsome and overbearing in the extreme. 
Nor did he confine his ill humour solely to those in his own establish- 
ment. He had frequent quarrels with the best and most respectable 
of his customers, tradesmen in the neighbourhood, whom he succeeded 
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in driving from his house, while their void was filled with others of a 
far less reputable description. 

Several very disgraceful riots which had taken place in his house 
had been brought under the notice of the police, and many charges 
were brought against him for allowing card-sharping and gambling. 
He received repeated warnings to conduct his house in a more 
respectable manner. He still continued on terms of intimacy with 
his friend Botcherly, and had accompanied him to several races, on all 
of which he had betted heavily, without being on the whole, a winner 
at any. His losses, on the contrary, added to the enormous interest 
he was obliged to pay on the money he had borrowed, began, in spite 
of the consolation he derived from drink, to weigh very heavily on his 
spirits, and in his sober moments he became subject to fits of great 
depression which he took but little trouble to conceal. 

One evening, after he had had during the day an unpleasant inter- 
view with the bill broker, he was seated in his chair by the fire, and 
Sarab, with whom he now frequently passed the evening, was sitting 
on the sofa before him, employed with her needle. A dead silence 
had reigned between them for perhaps half-an-hour, Christian evidently 
labouring under great depression of spirits. At last Sarah, who from 
time to time had been watching her husband, saw the tears gathering 
in his eye, and shortly afterwards, covering his face with his hands, 
he burst into an uncontrollable fit of weeping. Forgetting for 
the moment all other circumstances, at the sight of her husband’s 
tears Sarah threw her needlework on the sofa, and advancing to 
Christian, placed her hand kindly on his shoulder. 

“My dear husband,” she said, the tears flowing the while down 
her own cheeks, “do not weep so bitterly, for it goes to my heart to 
see you.” 

“Husband” exclaimed Christian, raising his eyes, and looking 
at her sternly for a moment ; “ when did I authorize you to call me by 
that name ?” 

“Nay, dear, say what you please, be as angry with me as you like, 
but for Heaven’s sake do not be so downhearted. You cannot think 
how it grieves me.” 

“Tt would be difficult when a man is more than half ruined,” 
replied Christian, “to be otherwise than downhearted.” 

“But what has ruined you ?” said Sarah, somewhat astonished. 

“You,” said Christian, indignantly, “you! No man ever began 
the world who intended more conscientiously to work his way forward 
honourably and industriously than I did, till I found I had married 
a woman who had deceived me.” 

“Christian,” said Sarah, “blame me as much as you please, and 
I deserve it, but still I am not as bad as you imagine. Although 
I admit I was greatly in fault, yet you have not grieved over the 
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deception I practised on you more bitterly than I have. Before our 
marriage I determined over and over again to tell you everything 
candidly and openly, but the more I knew of you the more I loved 
you, and I became afraid lest, when you knew all, you might leave me. 
I now see how wrong I was. I do not ask you to forgive me, and 
am perfectly ready to obey you as a servant if you please, if your 
circumstances compel you to remove to another house; only do not 
drive me from you or behave unkindly to me, at any rate till after 
the birth of my poor baby. Then, do as you please.” 

“And even on that point,” said Christian, “ what terrible doubts 
you have given rise to! You have deceived me before ; may you not 
have deceived me in this instance ?” 

“ Christian,” said Sarah, slowly and emphatically, “listen to one 
remark I have to make. You know I am a woman of determination 
when once I make up my mind. Ever give a doubt on that point 
again, and as surely as there is a Heaven above us, so surely will I 
destroy myself. No! I have sinned once, but that was when I was 
quite a child, From that time to this no woman’s conduct could have 
been purer than my own. Make any inquiries into my behaviour 
that you please, and you will find it is correct; or if you want 
any information respecting it I will answer you with perfect truth- 
fulness.” 

Christian remained in doubt for some moments, and then said: 

“ Where is now the fruit of your misconduct ?” 

“He is under the care of his father, who at first would have sent 
him to the workhouse, had I not threatened to expose him to the 
world if he did so, and he has now been placed at a school.” 

“ And who was the father ?” 

Sarah looked at her husband for a moment, as if summoning up 
courage to answer, and then said: 

“Mr. Desbrow!” 

For an instant Christian seemed perfectly bewildered at what he 
heard. Then starting from his chair, and with an expression of fury 
on his countenance rather resembling that of a demon than a man, 
he raised his fist, and with one blow on his wife’s temple, stronger 
than that required to fell an ox, stretched her senseless on the floor. 
In falling, Sarah overthrew a small table on which there were some 
tea-things, and the noise brought several persons to the room. 
Among these was the barman, who, seeing the condition Sarah was in 
and the infuriated glance on Brandon’s countenance, judged what had 
taken place. Seizing his employer by the throat, he said to him : 

“T told you some time ago, if ever you struck your wife, and I was 
in the house, I would give you in charge of the police, and I will do 
so now.” 

Without replying, Brandon struck the barman a blow scarcely 
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less terrible than the one he had inflicted on his wife. Several 
persons now interfered and dragged him out of the room, while 
others went to seek for the police. A surgeon was also fetched to 
attend to Mrs. Brandon, who, still in a senseless condition, had, with 
the assistance of her maidservant and a bystander, been placed on 
the sofa. 

Brandon in the meantime fought desperately with those who held 
him till the policeman arrived, and then, by a violent effort releasing 
himself from them, made a desperate assault on the policeman. He 
was soon however overpowered, and, still struggling violently, was 
conducted to the police station, where, the charges of assault being 
entered against him, he was locked up in one of the cells. 


Cuarter XIII. 
A SEPARATION. 


So desperate was Brandon’s fury that even the dark solitude of the 
police cell in which he remained during the whole of the night (for 
the inspector on duty at the station, imagining the possibility of his 
insanity, thought it prudent not to place him with the other prisoners), 
had not the least effect of calming him, and the next morning 
found him with the same angry feelings towards his wife as on the 
previous day. One by one different episodes which had taken place 
in connection with Mr. Desbrow came before him, in all of which he 
judged Sarah to have been a party to the deception practised on him. 
What tended perhaps more than anything else to keep up his fury 
was the bitter sarcasm and ridicule concealed in Mr. Desbrcw’s 
conduct, and of which he (Christian) had been the object. He had 
looked upon the man as one of the most honourable he had ever met. 
with. He would have accepted his word with scarcely less doubt 
than Holy Writ itself, so upright did he consider him. Before his 
marriage he had consulted him on the future prospects of his married 
life, and had followed his advice implicitly in all things; and yet, at 
the very time, the man whom he so much respected was palming off 
on him his cast-off mistress, and laughing in his sleeve at the folly of 
him who so implicitly trusted him. Then again he brought to his 
mind the time when after his marriage he had reason to believe he 
had been deceived in the previous character of his wife, and remembered 
how he had implored Mr. Desbrow to discover the truth for him, and 
the hypocritical and false answer which the villain had given him. 
But terrible as his annoyance was at this reminiscence, it was further 
augmented by the fact that he had implored him to arrange a separation 
with Sarah, and the remark of Mr. Desbrow that whatever had been 
her faults before marriage, it would be unjust to turn her away without 
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making an ample allowance for her maintenance. Had the idea 
been carried out, he felt convinced, that not only would Sarah again 
have become the mistress of Mr. Desbrow, but that it was the latter’s 
intention to make him (Christian) the means of supporting her. 

So terribly did the sense of injury weigh on Christian’s mind, that 
he was totally unable to give his wife credit for the many mitigating 
circumstances which might have been brought forward in her behalf 
had he reflected coolly on the subject. He might have remembered 
that when first he made Sarah’s acquaintance she had but a day or 
two before returned from a situation she had filled as nursery gover- 
ness in the country, and that almost immediately afterwards she had 
quitted Mr. Desbrow’s house to reside with her sister. That not only 
during the time of the courtship had Sarah steadily refused on any 
account to meet Mr. Desbrow, but she had also expressed great dis- 
content at the idea of his finding her future husband the loan on 
mortgage which enabled him to become the landlord of “The Sun.” 
Again, after their marriage, whenever Mr. Desbrow had called at the 
house, Sarah persisted in her refusal to meet him, and that in direct 
opposition to the command of her husband. Another subject which 
came to his mind and added greatly to his annoyance was the pecuniary 
obligation he was under to him or to his client, and his total inability 
to release himself from its horrible thraldom. 

This distressing train of thought continued to pass through Chris- 
tian’s mind till he received a summons to attend before the magistrate. 
When placed in the dock, and after the charge of assault on the 
barman and policeman had been read over, the inspector told the 
magistrate he believed there would be another and far more serious 
charge brought against the prisoner, but unfortunately at that 
moment they were unable to do so,—that of a murderous assault on his 
wife, which was rendered the more infamous as she was in an advanced 
state of pregnancy. A surgeon who had been called in to attend her 
was present, who would show that the wife was still too unwell, from 
the shock she had received, to attend before the court. The magis- 
trate then asked the surgeon if he considered the wife to be in any 
danger ; to which he replied that he could not at present say, as the 
blow she had received might bring on premature confinement; but 
in a few days he should “be able “to give a better opinion on the 
subject. 

The magistrate then inquired whether she had been wounded in any 
manner, and was told by the surgeon that she had received a fearful 
blow on the temple and was otherwise bruised. To his question as to 
whether the bruise on the temple might have been caused by a direct 
blow or by falling and striking her head against some article of furni- 
ture, the surgeon replied that it was somewhat difficult to say. His 
opinion, he added, was, that she had received the blow before falling, 
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but that, although she was now perfectly conscious, she refused to 
answer any questions he put to her. 

“ No, nor she won't either,” said the barman, who had attended to 
prove the assault committed on himself. “I know her too well for 
that; she’s a deal too fond of the brute. But I believe we shall be able 
to bring it home to him for all that.” 

“ Are you in his employment ?” asked the magistrate. 

“T am, your worship, I’m sorry to say,” replied the man, “ for I feel 
it a disgrace to be so. And this isn’t the first time he’s ill-treated her. 
He tried to murder her one evening some months since.” 

“ Do you think,” said the magistrate, addressing the surgeon, “ that 
in a few days you will be better able to state whether you consider 
your patient in any danger from the wounds she has received ?” 

“T do, your worship.” 

“Then I shall adjourn the case till this day week,” said the magis- 
trate, “ when I request the whole of you will be in attendance. Remove 
the prisoner.” 

During the week which elapsed before the examination took place 
Christian’s fury had considerably abated, though without in any 
manner changing his ill-feeling against his wife. Still, now that he 
had been kept from drinking, he could not but deeply regret the 
cowardly and unmanly assault he had been guilty of. So great was 
the shame he felt, that he dreaded more his re-appearance before the 
public than the severe punishment he felt would be awarded him. 
The day for re-examination at last arrived, and Christian was again 
placed in the dock. For a moment he cast down his eyes, as if 
ashamed to meet the glances of those assembled in court, but by 
degrees his anxiety to know whether his wife was present somewhat 
overcame the feeling, and he looked stealthily around him. But 
although he saw the surgeon, the barman, and the policeman whom 
he had assaulted, Sarah was nowhere to be seen. A feeling of intense 
anxiety now came over him, caused by the idea that his wife might 
still be suflering from the effects of his ill-treatment. He had not, 
however, long to be in doubt. The inspector on duty informed the 
magistrate that the surgeon who was present would explain to him 
that his patient was out of danger, but that she positively refused to 
appear against her husband or give the slightest information as to the 
treatment she had received from him. 

“Tf I sent an officer to request her attendance, do you not think she 
would come *” asked the magistrate. 

“T do net believe it would be of the least use,” said the inspector. 
“T have seen her myself, and I believe nothing will change her 
determination. But the doctor will be better able to speak on the 
point than I am.” 

“ And I am fully convinced, your worship,” said the surgeon, “ that 
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you will do no good in sending for her. She appears to be a woman 
of great determination. I have, for professional reasons, endeavoured 
to get the particulars from her of the manner in which she received the 
blow ; but without any success. She positively refused to answer a 
word on the subject.” 

“ Well, if that is the case, and you consider her now out of danger, 
we will go on with the cases of assault on the barman and the 
policeman.” 

These were gone into and, in the clearest manner, proved. The 
magistrate then asked Christian if he had any defence to make, and 
receiving a reply in the negative, he told him that he appeared to be a 
brutal, ruffianly fellow, and that he was extremely sorry his wife 
would not appear against him, when he would certainly have sent the 
case for trial. As it was, he had been proved guilty of two most 
unprovoked assaults, and he felt it his duty to incapacitate him for 
some time from repeating them. He then sentenced him to six months’ 
imprisonment with hard labour. 

During his incarceration Christian Brandon had ample time to 
think over his late ill conduct, as well as to determine what course 
he should adopt on being liberated from prison. Although his anger 
at the deception of his wife, in keeping secret from him her liaison 
with Mr. Desbrow, and thereby allowing him to be placed in the 
degrading position of considering her paramour as his friend and 
confidant, still haunted him, he could not relieve himself from the 
feeling of horror and shame which hung over him when he thought 
of his brutal behaviour. True, at the moment, the fearful rage he 
was in at the disclosure she had so abruptly made had driven him 
into a state of raving madness; and that was again increased by the 
spirit he had that evening swallowed, which, although less than usual, 
was sufficient to augment any morbid or excited action of the brain 
arising from other causes ; still, the disgrace he had incurred, and 
which, to do him justice, he felt keenly, was too deep for any excuse 
he could frame to palliate. 

To come to any definite conclusion as to the course he should 
adopt on his liberation was difficult indeed. If he returned to his 
house could le again take the management of the business, with the 
stigma of his crime and its punishment still fresh upon him? Again, 
he was in doubt as to what had taken place during his absence. 
Was his wife still in the house, and if so how should he meet her ? 
Then he was in anxiety as to the result of her confinement, which 
must long since have been over, On his first entrance into the 
prison he had begged as a particular favour of the governor that no 
visitors should be allowed to see him, as he felt too much shame and 
abhorrence at the remembrance of his crime and the degradation 
of his prison dress to hold an interview with anyone. The request 
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was a useless one, as during the whole time of his incarceration not 
a person came to inquire after him. 

As the term of his imprisonment approached its end, however, he 
began to feel greatly annoyed that no one had been to see him, as he 
might then have learnt what had taken place at home during his 
absence. Again, another terrible suggestion occurred to him— 
that possibly the child Sarah had been confined of might be dead ; 
and if so, might he not in justice be considered its murderer? This 
idea was the more painful, as upon mature reflection he had no reason 
to believe that the child was not his own, especially when he 
remembered the determined manner Sarah had exhibited, both before 
and after her marriage, not to meet Mr. Desbrow. ‘The idea that he 
might have killed his own child now began to haunt him with terrible 
pertinacity, which seemed to increase in intensity the nearer the 
term of his imprisonment approached its expiration. 

At last the morning arrived, and Christian, after divesting himself 
of his prison dress and putting on the clothes he wore at the time 
of his arrest, left the gaol. For some time he wandered on as if 
irresolute what course he should pursue, apparently his only desire 
being to leave the prison walls as far behind him as possible. This 
feeling at length subsided, and he stopped to consider whether he 
should at once proceed home or seek a lodging at some distance from 
it, where he might ascertain at his leisure what had taken place 
during his absence. Strongly as he felt inclined to adopt the latter 
course, his dread of meeting his wife or any of his old associates and 
servants at “The Sun” was less in proportion than his anxiety to 
know the truth; and at last he determined that he would at once 
proceed home, cost what it might. 

While still under a feeling of dread his pace was at first slow and 
deliberate in the extreme, but in proportion as he arrived nearer to 
his house he seemed to come within a centre of attraction, and his 
steps quickened till at last they nearly amounted to a run. 

“The Sun” was reached at length, but no sooner had Christian 
cast his eyes on it than his feet seemed riveted to the ground with 
astonishment. Not only did the house appear hermetically closed, 
but on the shutters were the remains of bills which indicated that 
a sale by auction had taken place on the premises. When a little 
recovered, he looked at the upper windows to discover if the house 
were inhabited, but not a soul was to be seen. He now resolved to 
apply at the private door, and sce if any one was at that time on the 
premises. After ringing two or three times he heard a footstep 
approach, and the door, which had been closely barred, was opened 
bya decent-looking woman. Christian was upon the point of entering, 
when she said to him: 

“T can’t let you in ; I don’t know who you are.” 
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“Tam the landlord of the house,” said Christian, ‘‘and I have a 
right to come in.” 

“My orders, and those of my husband, are, not to let anyone come 
in,” said the woman. 

“ And who is your husband ?” asked Christian. 

“He is a policeman, and we have been put in charge of the house 
with strict orders not to admit anyone.” 

“Nonsense,” said Christian, “I tell you I am the owner of the 
house, and I have a right to come in.” 

“Then,” said the woman, “I must call my husband, who is just. 
lying down on the bed below. Here, John!” she called out, “come 
upstairs as fast as you can, for here’s a person will come into the 
house, although I’ve told him we've strict orders not to allow anyone 
to set foot in it.” 

A moment afterwards a man’s footstep was heard approaching, and 
Christian, fearing that perhaps it might be one of the policemen of 
the beat to whom he was known, told the woman it was no matter, 
he would not attempt to enter against her inclination. At the same 
time he wanted a little information which she might give him. 

At that moment her husband made his appearance, who immedi- 
ately recognised Christian, and said to him civilly enough : 

“T am very sorry, Mr. Brandon, we can’t allow you to enter the 
house, but our orders are very strict.” 

“Well then,” replied Christian, “will you give me a little 
information ? You can have no objection to do that. Can you tell 
me what has become of those who were living in the house ?” 

“T haven’t the most remote idea, sir,” said he. “They moved out 
about a month or six weeks after that unfortunate affair, and about 
a fortnight later there was a sale in the house.” 

“ Do you know by whose orders ?” inquired Christian. 

“That I don’t, sir.” said the man. “The fact is, another policeman 
and his wife were at first placed on the premises, and they remained 
here four months before I came in ; and by whom the sale was ordered 
I know nothing.” 

“Can you give me any idea where I could obtain the information ?” 
said Christian. 

“T can’t tell at all, sir,” said the man; “unless perhaps it might be 
the auctioneer who sold the goods, and whose name I think you'll 
find on the bills which are still posted on the front shutters. 
Perhaps he might be able to tell you, but I don’t know of anybody 
else who could.” 

Christian thanked the policeman for his advice, and having 
ascertained the name of the auctioneer determined at once to go to 
his office. He found him at home, and Christian, with rather a down- 
cast look, explained the object of his visit. 
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“T am very sorry, sir,” said the auctioneer, “but I can give you 
no information upon the subject. The fact is, I received my authority 
for the sale of the goods from Mr. Desbrow, the solicitor, in Ely 
Place.” 

“Can you inform me where the parties who lived in the house are 
gone ?” 

“T would, with pleasure, sir, if I could,’ was the reply; “but I 
know nothing whatever of the circumstances of the case. Perhaps 
you had better apply to Mr. Desbrow himself. You will find him a 
very respectable and honourable gentleman, who, I am sure, will 
readily give you every information in his power.” 

Chrisitan muttered some thanks to the auctioneer, but so powerful 
an effect had the mention of Mr. Desbrow’s name on him that he was 
obliged to hurry out of the house into the street as quickly as possible, 
lest the auctioneer might notice the altered expression of his coun- 
tenance. At first he felt a strong inclination to follow the advice 
given him, and go immediately to Mr. Desbrow’s office, but he had 
not proceeded many hundred yards when he prudently began to 
doubt his own powers of resisting the provocation the bare sight of 
that man would occasion him, and he knew not what desperate act he 
might commit. He now wandered listlessly about the streets, trying 
to determine what next step he should take, but nothing satisfactory 
could he arrive at. He resolved at last to seek a lodging, and after- 
wards, with a cooller brain than he then possessed, to decide on some 
course to follow. He was deliberating where he should take up his 
quarters, when he remembered that near the spot was the public- 
house belonging to a man he had frequently met at his friend 
Botcherly’s, and in an evil hour he determined to apply to him for a 
lodging. 

The man received him in a very friendly manner, and told him he 
much regretted the course things had taken, which he had heard 
mentioned, and hoped that now they would turn out better than was 
imagined. Any advice or assistance he could render he should be 
most happy to give him. If during his trouble he would like to stay 
a week or so at his house, he would, if he required it, be willing to 
give him credit for board and lodging during that time. Christian, 
however, on his arrest, had nearly fifteen pounds in his pocket, which 
had been returned to him on leaving the prison, and thanking the 
man for his offer, told him he was not in want of money—a piece of 
information which seemed to take a weight off the landlord’s mind. 

Christian in a short time was fairly installed in his friend’s house, 
It was now getting late in the day, and he ordered some dinner, 
resolving afterwards to think over what course he could adopt to gain 
information respecting his wife, and what steps he should take to 
recover possession of ‘* The Sun.” Unfortunately, after dinner, Christian 
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did not reflect over the matter with the cool brain necessary to come 
to a just conclusion. He called to his aid a glass of brandy-and- 
water, which had considerable effect in raising his spirits, the more so 
perhaps as he had been deprived of the use of any stimulants during 
the whole time he had been in prison. Under its influence, he 
resolved the next day to call on Mr. Desbrow, and have a clear under- 
standing with him, cost what it might. He would endeavour, if 
possible, to restrain his temper in his presence, and even if he could 
not, he argued that the satisfaction he should feel in giving him a 
good sound thrashing would almost be equivalent to any punishment 
he might receive for it. A second glass of brandy-and-water con- 
firmed him in his resolution, but the third and fourth had the effect 
of obliterating from his brain everything he had decided on, and he 
fell into a heavy sleep, from which he was at last awakened by the 
landlord. 

Christian now ordered brandy-and-water for both, and the two 
conversed together on subjects which had taken place during Christian’s 
incarceration, and the diflerent fortunes which had befallen the friends 
they used to meet at the sporting house. The spirits which Christian 
had swallowed had the effect of bringing back to his mind many cir- 
cumstances which had taken place at Botcherly’s and the races in 
which he had been interested, and they continued talking together on 
subjects of the kind, continually ordering their glasses to be re- 
plenished, till Christian at last was obliged to be assisted to his bed 
in a state of almost helpless intoxication, The next morning, when 
he left his room, there was an expression of deep shame stamped on 
his countenance, and he was suffering at the time severely from head- 
ache. ‘The first person he saw on entering the bar parlour was the 
landlord. On inquiring of Christian how he had slept, the latter told 
him he was suffering from a violent headache. 

“A hair of the dog that bit you, my dear fellow,” said the landlord, 
“is the proper remedy for that. Come, let me pour you out a glass 
of rum, and you'll soon find your headache disappear.” 

Christian for a moment hesitated, but at length followed the advice 
of his friend, and then left the house to take a stroll through the 
streets, for the purpose of refreshing himself before breakfast. Durin 
his meal he began to calculate what steps he should take to find the 
whereabouts of his wife. He knew perfectly well the person who 
could give him the best information would be Charlotte, but he felt 
too much ashamed of his conduct to Sarah to meet her. Could he 
not obtain the information from her by some indirect means? He 
now remembered that when Charlotte arrived in London it was the 
landlady of the lodgings where he was himself living who had found 
the apartments for her, and that she had told him she was an intimate 
friend of the person who kept them. The idea now struck him that 
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if he called on his old landlady he might through her means obtain 
from the mistress of the other house indirect information of what had 
become of Sarah. This plan, on further consideration, appeared 
exceedingly feasible, and he resolved without an hour's delay to put it 
into execution. 

He now proceeded to the house at which he formerly resided on 
the Surrey side of the water, and found the landlady at home. To 
his great satisfaction he perceived from her friendly reception that 
she had heard nothing of his behaviour and subsequent punishment. 
After a little conversation on ordinary subjects, he invented a tale of 
some plausibility, stating that he had had a violent dispute with his 
sister-in-law, who was lodging at her friend’s house. These family 
disputes, he said, were exceedingly repugnant to him, and the more 
so in the present instance as his wife sided with her sister. What 
he wished to ascertain was, whether, if he called on her, his sister-in- 
law would receive him in a friendly manner. That was pretty well 
all he wanted to know, except, just for curiosity’s sake, whether she 
had seen his wife lately, as he believed the two were in constant 
communication. 

“T assure you, sir, you are labouring under a great mistake,” said 
the landlady. ‘“ Why, to my certain knowledge, your wife’s sister left 
England for Canada some months ago.” 

‘Oh, you are in error,” said Christian. “ You can’t know the person 
I mean. I allude to Mrs, Jordan.” 

“TI knew Mrs. Jordan very well, sir,” said the landlady, “and have 
seen and talked with her several times. I assure you I am quite right 
in what I say.” 

‘Well, you really astonish me,” said Christian, this time truthfully 
enough ; and he then continued, “ Why my wife should have concealed 
the fact from me I really don’t know. It was very wrong of her, 
certainly.” 

“Qh, little disputes of the kind will happen in all families,” said the 
landlady. “ Yours is not the only one, that you may be sure of.” 

“ At the same time,” said Christian, noticing an expression of surprise 
on the woman’s countenance, although from the words she had uttered 
she appeared to treat it as a trifling matter, “I was wrong, it appears, 
after all. I thought my wife might not have told me the truth when 
she said she had no communication with her sister; but I find I was 
in error, after all. Well, I am very sorry to have troubled you,” he 
continued, taking up his hat hurriedly, evidently wishing to leave the 
house as quickly as possible, lest he might be asked any unpleasant 
questions. “Good-bye. I shall call and see you again the first time I 
am this side of the water.” Then, shaking the good woman by the 
hand, he left the house. 

Christian now returned home, or rather to the public-house where 
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he had taken up his lodging, and remained there for the rest of the 
day, being somewhat chary of being seen abroad lest he should meet 
any of his old associates. He attempted now to devise some other 
plan of action, but without success. He was afraid to apply to Gideon 
Harcourt, who very probably was in possession of the whole facts of 
the case. No, the idea could not be entertained, for him, of all men 
living, Christian most dreaded to meet. 

That day the landlord and Christian dined together, and during 
their meal the former inquired of him whatehe intended to do about 
“The Sun.” 

“Tt is a pity,” he said, “that such a capital house should be lying 
idle. You bought the lease of it, did you not?” 

“Yes,” replied Christian, “ but there was a mortgage on it to nearly 
a third of its value, which has now been foreclosed.” 

“ Well,” said the landlord, “but the lease of the premises must be 
worth far more than that. How did you stand with your brewer and 
distiller ?” 

“JT did not owe very much to either of them,” said Christian. 
“ But the fact is I was so distressed in my mind before that unfortunate 
affair, I hardly knew what I was about. Still, the stock-in-trade and 
the furniture which has been sold must have realised much more than 
would have paid them. Then you see I had some betting transactions 
still unsettled, and which I wish to wipe off as soon as possible. 
However, at a rough guess I should say, if the lease of my house 
could be sold at the price I gave for it, I should still have a good four 
or five hundred pounds coming to me.” 

“Then why, in the name of fortune, don’t you stir about it?” said 
the landlord. “You must know perfectly well that all the time you 
are idle the lawyers are eating up your property. Take my advice 
and lose no time, but set to work at once. I know I would, if it was 
my case. Now promise me you'll do so to-morrow.” 

Christian, who could not deny the reasonableness or cogency of the 
landlord’s remarks, promised he would follow his advice, and the con- 
versation then turned on horse-racing and cognate subjects of no 
interest to the reader. 

The idea of again obtaining possession of “The Sun” not only 
iaunted Christian’s imagination long after he had retired to rest but 
mixed itself up with his slumbers. In his dreams he imagined himself 
again the landlord of “The Sun” and superintending the business. 
Although he was perfectly aware the barman had been instrumental 
in getting him arrested for the assault on his wife, he appeared to 
bear him no ill-will; while the man, who seemed to have forgotten all 
that had taken place, behaved to him with great respect. Divers of 
his old and most respectable customers, who had long since abstained 
from frequenting “ ‘The Sun,” in consequence of its landlord’s drunken 
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and violent habits, called in to see him, and without in the most 
remote way alluding to the incarceration he had undergone, 
accosted him in the most friendly manner, expressing their great 
satisfaction in meeting him again. Indeed, had he just escaped from a 
dangerous fit of illness, or returned to his home after a long journey, 
they could not have met him in a more cordial manner. 

A change now came over his dream. He had been talking for some 
time before the bar with two of his old friends, when he invited them 
into his sitting-room to sup with him. They accepted the invitation, 
and on entering the room, to his great surprise, Christian found his 
wife and Mr. Desbrow seated at a table, apparently in deep conversa- 
tion, so much so, in fact, that they did not notice his entrance. The 
sight of his enemy had such an effect on Christian that he attacked 
him with the fury of a tiger, and, seizing him by the throat, threw 
him on the ground. 

Suddenly Christian awoke, but so great had been the effect the 
imaginary sight of Mr. Desbrow had on him that he found his 
brow covered with heavy drops of perspiration, and that he was suffer- 
ing from a nervous and most distressing trembling of the right hand, 
which he had great difficulty in subduing. He remained for some time 
awake, reflecting on the dream which had caused him so much excite- 
ment, when the idea suddenly crossed his mind whether Sarah, after 
the seizure and sale of the goods, might not have taken refuge in 
Mr. Desbrow’s house and be there at the present moment. Although 
he felt no jealousy at the supposition, and it would be absurd to say 
he had any affection now for the woman he formerly had loved so 
fondly (and without love jealousy cannot exist), he felt keenly the 
indignity such a proceeding would cast on him. He now resolved 
that the next morning he would visit Mr. Desbrow’s house at Clapham, 
to ascertain whether Sarah was there, and, if not, to try and obtain 
some intelligence respecting her. 

He remained awake for some hours longer, endeavouring to decide 
in what manner he would conduct his visit, so as to gain the most 
certain information, but without any definite result, and he then fell 
into a disturbed slumber, in which Mr. Desbrow again appeared before 
him, though now in no way in connection with any of the events 
which had taken place either at “The Sun” or before his marriage.” 

Daylight at last awoke Christian from his slumbers and the 
painful dreams which accompanied them. He now rose from his bed, 
determining that, as soon as he had breakfasted, he would start off 
for Clapham, and at once relieve his mind of the doubts which so 
cruelly oppressed it. When he had descended to the ground-floor he 
found the servants were not yet up. He now determined to stroll 
about the streets for an hour, in hopes the early morning air might 
have the effect of cooling his fevered brain. It did him but little 
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good, however, and after an hour’s walk he returned home, scarcely 
more refreshed than when he had left the house. His breakfast over, 
he started off on foot for Clapham, preferring it to riding, as it gave 
him more opportunity to consider the position he was in and the 
steps he should take on arriving. After grave consultation, he at last 
decided to proceed at once to Mr. Desbrow’s house and inquire if any 
lady was living there. He also resolved that if he met Mr. Desbrow 
he would contain his passion, at least so far as to commit no assault 
on him, though he would not hesitate to expose his villany, if not to 
the world, at least to the members of his own household. This he 
felt he could do the more effectually, as he knew Mr. Desbrow affected 
in his general behaviour a highly moral and even a sanctimonious 
demeanour. 

Arrived at the house, the door was opened to him by a respectable- 
looking middle-aged woman, who had the appearance of a housekeeper. 

“Ts your mistress at home?” asked Christian. 

“My mistress?” said the woman, evidently surprised at the 
inquiry ; “there is no lady living here.” 

“ But this is Mr. Desbrow’s, is it not?” 

“ Yes, sir, but Mr. Desbrow isn’t married.” 

“T was told the contrary,” said Christian. “Has any lady been 
on a visit here, then?” he continued, “as that might have caused the 
mistake ?” 

“None whatever,” said the woman. “I've been here for more 
than twelve months, and during that time, though occasionally ladies 
may call who are connected with the chapel, and the different charities 
Mr. Desbrow subscribes to, I can safely say that no lady has at any 
one time remained in the house for more than half-an-hour.” 

“That is certainly very strange!” said Christian, appearing to 
meditate, but really only trying to gain time. “I have received then 
some very imperfect information. Is there any other Mr. Desbrow 
living about here ?” 

“Not that I know of,” said the housekeeper, “ nor do I think there 
is, or I should have heard of it. But here come’s the postman, he'll 
be able to inform you.” 

The inquiry was made of the postman, who, however, knew no 
other person of the name. 

“Can I see Mr. Desbrow himself?” inquired Christian. ‘ Perhaps 
he may help me to clear up the matter.” 

“My master left home before seven o'clock this morning,” said the 
housekeeper, “as he wished to catch“one of the early trains into the 
country ; but he left word he should be back this evening. Will you 
leave your name, sir?” 

“No, it’s no use my doing that, but he will hear from me in a few 
days. Iam sorry to have troubled you. Good morning.” 
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Christian, after he had left the house, made several inquiries in the 
neighbourhood respecting Mr. Desbrow, but no intelligence could he 
obtain to throw the slightest light on the object of his visit. Many 
of the tradesmen he spoke to knew Mr. Desbrow, either personally or 
by reputation, and all concurred in speaking of him with the highest 
respect. One, a grocer, said he much regretted Mr. Desbrow had 
ever chosen the law as a profession. He knew him well, as sitting 
with him under the same minister, and he fully believed there was 
not a more pious God-fearing man in the whole congregation. 
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Letters from India. 
3y THe Hon. EMILY EDEN. 


To Tue Hox. Mus. Epen (Now Lapy Avckianp). 
Jupiter, 
Sunday, December 7, 1835. 


My pearest Mary,—I wished very much for time to write to you 
from Rio, but could not make it; and, besides, we are all very shy of 


_ writing a quantity of letters home, because it is past the wit of man to 


make variety out of a sea voyage. There must be a great sameness in 
our letters, and when you are all assembled within reach of each other, 
you must all be bored with our repetitions. 

It sounds comfortable, to be “ within reach of each other.” It seems 
to me that Iam in reach of nothing (God help me!) but the pole of 
my cot, or an albatross, which is not much better thana gull. We 
got out of Rio harbour with wonderful celerity. It is generally a 
tedious job, but we made eighty miles the first day, which was Satur- 
day, the 22nd of November, and went on with great success till 
Thursday the 27th, when all went to wrongs. There was what 
they called “a heavy swell,’ which turned everything topsy-turvy, 
and that went on till Saturday afternoon, when there came on a 
regular gale of wind, which made the sea ten thousand times worse, 
carried away two of our sails, filled all the cabins with water, and, in 
short, was just what a gale of wind always is—the most awful and 
unpleasant thing in the world. And yet it was impossible to help 
laughing at times from the ridiculous things that happened. As you 
told me to give an account of a day every now and then, that Saturday 
would be a good one to begin with. I had been very sick since 
Thursday, and had not got up, but was so tired of the noise of my own 
cabin that I put on my dressing-gown and rolled into George’s cabin 
on Saturday afternoon, and, by a lucky combination of lurches, was 
pitched on to his sofa. He came to sce me, and tucked himself up on the 
other side of the sofa by way of steadying us. Just then the ship took 
one of her deepest rolls ; the spar that kept in his books gave way, and the 
books all poured out on the floor ; two of his heavy boxes broke from their 
lashings and began dancing about among the books, and all George’s 
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shoes and boots. Chance was jerked off the sofa into the middle of 
the room, and began crying; George was thrown upon me, and we 
both laughed so that he could not get up again. We made a grab at 
the bell and Mars came in, sitéiéng down, which was the only way of 
moving that day. “ Encore un déménagement!” he said, as he tried to 
pick up the books. “ Eh, bien! c’est une maniére de voyager, mais 
si c’est la bonne... .?” The next roll brought sliding in— 
in the same position—saying, “ More fun! No dinner to-day ; that 
last lurch sent the cook into the sheep-pen, and the sheep are too 
frightened to help him out; and there’s the hatchway ladder un- 
shipped as H was going down” (he is an immensely fat young 
man) “and he fell under it, and four marines on the top of him.” 

It was quite true, and it was wonderful Mr. H was not killed. 

These sort of things went on all day. Even in the cockpit—which 
was supposed to be quite secure—the midshipmen’s chests broke loose, 
and, as there was a foot-and-a-half of water there, half their things 
were destroyed. 

The waste of property in a gale is one of the worst parts of it. 
This lasted till one the next morning. Even Fanny could not go in 
to dinner, and she and I had some maccaroni in George’s cabin, with 
Mars sitting on the floor helping us. Of course the dinner was put 
on the floor like everything else. At twelve at night, when I was in 
my cot—which grazed the ceiling every time it swung—the carpenter 
and three sailors marched in to put in the dead lights in the stern 
windows. There are no curtains to the cots, and on shore it might 
have seemed odd to have ail those men carpentering in that little 
cabin ; but I could not help laughing when the head carpenter—after 
knocking and nailing for ten minutes—walked up to me and said he 
was afraid it was very annoying, but it was the captain’s orders; and 
I went swinging backwards and forwards, and saying in my civilest 
tones, “Oh, never mind, Mr. Nan Carrol—no annoyance at all; only 
make it all safe. It's a shocking night ; don’t you think so ?” 

“ Rather rough,” he said; and then came another man to say the 











first lieutenant’s cabin was full of water, and he wanted the carpenter. 


In short, the sea is an ugly customer. But we had five days 


beautiful, smooth sailing after this; and I hope this gale may count. 


for our share of bad weather. 

I have quite got over my sea-sickness on common occasions, and 
have been finishing up my Rio sketches ; and now that I can draw and 
read, I am not so unhappy as I was. We are all very well; Mars is 
rheumatic at times, but is better now. 

For fear I should not have time to add it at the Cape, I charge you 
to tell me quantities about the children: if Willy says, “ How d’ye 
do, Lena?’ I shall like to know it; and mention Miss Ridley—in 
short, everything. Say what work you are about. I care about it all, 
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and get lumps in my throat when I think of any of you; even that 
last pat on my shoulder which Robert gave me at Portsmouth I think 
of with pleasure and pain. I am always thinking. I have just 
finished Robert’s ‘Schwarz, and have liked it very much. Tell Willy I 
have not worn his sash yet, because the sea spoils ribbons ; but it is 
safe in my drawer. Mind you write enough. George bears the sea 
with great philosophy. Fanny has taken it in great aversion. I always 
hated it, but do not say much now. is in spirits for a day or 
two, then wretched, and then bursts out into violent abuse, without 
minding who hears him: “I wish I was second pot-boy at the Pig 
and Whistle,’ he says to the capiain and the officers, who think 
there never was anything like the luxury of the Jupiter: “A man 
who had the offer of two good crossings to sweep in London, or of good 


stone-breaking in the Edgeware Road, must have been mad to come out 
as I did.” 





The Cape, 
December 16th, 1835. 

We landed on Monday afternoon, all well. We are lodged in a 
tolerable house, but are much devoured with every species of animal. 
It is very hot, indeed, till the afternoon. We have had some nice 
drives into the country; live on new potatoes, peas, strawberries, 
apricots, &c.; are a little oppressed with visitors, but have found some 
old friends in Lady C. Bell and Mrs. Wauchope, and, altogether, it is 
a great rest, and the last we shall have till we get to our long home— 
Calcutta. I wish you could see some of the flowers, &c. George is 
sending home a lot of bulbs for you. We are writing ten letters 
apiece to go by Liverpool, and there will be a frightful interval 
between your receiving this and my next. Love to all. 

Your most affectionate, 


To —. 


Saturday, December 12th, 1835, 
S. Lat. 35, Long. 11, E. 
We are so squalled, and rolled, and pitched, poor things! Not but 
what those squalls are very often advantageous. 
It was a beautiful, sunshiny, quiet morning till twelve, and yet the 
ship rolled so I could have cried, and was obliged to get George to 
go up on deck with me, I was so headached. Then the squall began, 
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and the wind howls as if it were the bitterest English winter's night, 
when we all “pity the poor souls at sea,” and yet the ship is flying 
on, and as steady as a church, and the poor souls at sea are able to 
fetch out their portfolios and begin their letters to their poor bodies of 
nieces on shore. It is three weeks to-day since we left Rio, and we 
have had great varieties of weather and amusements, calms and fine 
sailing, and these three horrid days of what sailors call “a gale of 
wind,” but what, in common English, and speaking correctly, we 
call a storm, and shocking work it is! I hope one is enough. I 
have written an account of it to Mary, but I think you will like 
to know a clever trait of that little black angel commonly called 
Chance. All the dogs on board were frightened, Captain G.’s dog 
the worst of any, though he was bred and born at sea, and Chance was 
in a great twitter for a time, but after having been pitched off my bed, 
and then off George’s bed, he saw it was time to act with decision, 
so he carefully climbed up to the washhand basin (which is, of course, 
a fixture), scratched one of my shawls, which was near at hand, into 
it for a cushion, and then rolled himself up into the basin, which 
exactly held him, and stayed there the rest of the day. George 
and I saw him do it, and quite wished we had as good a resource for 
our wretched selves, but the foot-tub would not hold us. The mid- 
shipmen acted the ‘Mayor of Garrett’ the other day for our diver- 
sion. They made a very pretty theatre, and acted wonderfully well— 
considering that none of them had ever acted before; and the officers 
gave us a grand supper in the gun-room afterwards. One of them 
wrote a prologue, of which I send you some lines, as you like 
anything about us: 


“Tf such examples fire the sailor’s mind, 
Shall a good ship—shall we remain behind, 
Who, with fair breezes and with sails unfurled, 
Convey the ruler of our Eastern world ? 
For some slight honours we can claim, at least, 
Who plant new Edens in the gorgeous East.” 


The sailors were so exhilarated by the officers’ play, that the follow- 
ing Friday they announced that, in the “Theatre Royal Oriental,” 
His Majesty's servants would perform ‘ All the World’s a Stage, with 
a dance—there is no dancing prettier than their reels—‘ performances 
by young Paganini,” the ship’s fiddler, and songs, &e. The captain 
of the foretop, who acted Miss Kitty Sprightly, was really an excellent 
actress, and I have seen much worse actors in the little theatres than 
some of the others. Then there are three of them that sing all the 
old English glees beautifully, and, whenever it is their evening watch, 
they always sit and sing and tell long stories to each other—and it is 
one of the few really pleasant things I know on board ship. I wonder 
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whether knows a Scotch song about Lady Gowrie, which 
one of these sailors sings. I asked him for “ Home, sweet Home,” 
one night, but I shall not try that again—it is playing with edged 
tools. I could not stand the way in which he sung “There is no 
place like home.” It was so undeniable and so melancholy. I have 
done a quantity of sketches at Rio. If I have a book full before 
the Jupiter goes back, I shall very likely send it to to keep 
for me, as she likes sketches; but I cannot finish them up well, as I 
never can stoop to my work in this unsteady vehicle, so my lines are 
rather of the crookedest. I have got a new pet, given me by the 
doctor; he brought me a little paroquet from Rio, about the size of a 
sparrow—green, with blue wings. It has no cage, and is so tame it 
does not want one, and it makes no noise; but W. , who has 
seen some of them at Calcutta, says they can speak. The blacks call 
them “ Jemmy Green.” So he stuck my Jemmy Green instantly into 
the open breast of his waistcoat, where it made a little purring noise 
of delight and went to sleep, and now, whenever I put it in my hand- 
kerchief, it chuckles itself to sleep. I should have liked to send it 
home to you, but these very small birds always die of cold in the 
channel. It is a great diversion to Wright and Jones. So, God bless 
you! Ofcourse you are always writing to your most affectionate 
Ki. Evey. 








To —— 


December 12th. 

There are three little midshipmen going their first voyage; one 
of them, who was to join another ship, is dying of a decline (poor 
boy !), and has not been out of his hammock for a fortnight ; nothing 
can equal the care that is taken of him. 

One of the others is a very little fellow called Douglas, and he is as 
like your Robert as it is possible to be, only a little shorter. I draw 
no inferences, but everybody calls him “a pretty boy.” He is going 
to act Miss Hardcastle, in ‘She Stoops to Conquer.’ He is full of 
spirits, and insisted on being put into a watch long before the first 
Lieutenant thought of it; but in the night watches some of the older 
ones always send him off to bed. The night of the storm, George 
looked out on deck, and there he saw little Douglas, in his rough, 
flushing jacket and trousers, and oil-skin hat, trying to stand steady 
on deck, without shoes or stockings, as all the officers are in that sort 
of weather, and his little feet looked so white and new amongst those 
weatherbeaten, brown sailors. Your mother would be quite satisfied 
with the way in which those young ones are treated. 
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One of the lieutenants has them into his cabin to read every day, 
and the old ones are always teaching them something either at the 
wheel or at the sextants, and they are rather spoiled than bullied. 

One of the passengers began to bully little Douglas at first, but 
when the boy found out he was supported by his own officers he turned 
upon the man one day and said, “I tell you what, Mr. V , if you 
hit me once more, I give you notice I shall hit you again”—(Mr. V. 
is six feet high)—“ and what is more, when we cross the line I shall 
pay you off!” They say he looked so funny with his fist doubled up 
at the man,—who never says a word to him now. 





The Cape, 
October 16th. 

We landed here on Monday, the 13th. Have hired a house ; were 
much bitten the first night, but made a change for the better last 
night; have had plenty of apricots, strawberries, green peas, young 
potatoes, &c., and like the Cape very much, though it is less pretty 
than Rio or Madeira. 

Wright and Jones went out riding yesterday, attended by six 
“beaue,” and rode to Constantia, and at the public-house where they 
baited, they found a landlady who had come from Bromley, and knew 
dear Eden Farm, and all about all of us. It is very pleasant to have 
friends in Africa. We have only Asia to do now, and then may go 
home, having seen the world. George has bought some bulbs, 
which are going home in the Liverpool, and one box is intended for 
and Mary to divide between them. There never was anything 
like the beauty of the ixias here, and the bulbs look like good ones. 

Good-byc—God bless you all! 





Your affectionate 


KE. EF. 


To tue Hon. Mrs, Convite. 


Cape of Good Hope, 
Monday, December 14th, 1835. 
My preargst LovisA,—We anchored here at two this afternoon. 
Came on shore the instant the barge could be manned—did our bit of 
firing ; and the band playing, and our meeting with the military 
authorities on the pier, in less than a quarter of an hour—and then 
we were left comfortable by ourselves for the first time almost since 
we left England. We have taken a house, all for ourselves, which 
exactly holds us four, and the six servants, and we may squeeze in 
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Captain Grey, if he wishes to leave the ship. We have taken a long 
walk, and two sketches; have moved a second sofa out of a bedroom 
into the drawing-room, put some books and writing-cases on the table, 
and it feels as like a Tunbridge or Broadstairs house as possible, except 
that there is a great deal of Negro jabber going on under the windows 
—a few large cockroaches on the walls—and that the windows are all 
open in December. Iam looking like a victim to the captain’s severity 
just set on shore ; for quite forgetting how hot it would be—as we were 
very cold on board ship—I walked from the shore to the inn without 
my shawl, and the sun has marked out in deep crimson the pattern of 
my habit-shirt, and made a large blister on one shoulder. It looks 
shocking, and comes from having been brought up in the belief that 
December was a cold month. 

We have been just twenty-three days from Rio—much the usual 
length of passage ; we had three days of heavy swell, ending in a gale 
of wind, which is a nautical term for expressing the extreme of human 
discomfort and bodily misery, to say nothing of fright; for, though I 
know there is no danger, I am always in a regular state of fear when 
the ship goes fast through the water. I should like to have what 
some play calls the “trembling exies,” and make more noise than the 
waves, if possible. We are all in very good health, I should say. 
George grown fat—Fanny has quite lost her headaches. I am very 
well, and Dr. Drummond has nearly cured of that sort of 
hay fever he has had for two years, and which grew much worse 
during the early part of the voyage. 

Will you tell Mr. M that Chance has been the finest inven- 
tion for a long voyage that ever was heard of? Captain Grey and 
began by hating him, partly out of respect to the feelings of 
their own dogs, and partly because they owned they were jealous of 
his attachment to me, when compared with the cool conduct of their 
own hardhearted animals ; and now they are both devoted to him and 
his whims. His temper is worse than ever, and he will never let 
anybody touch him but me, except when he wants to be lifted off the 
poop, or to be put into the hammock nettings, where he sits for hours 
looking at the albatrosses, and licking his lips at them ; and on these 
occasions his servility to all the midshipmen exceeds his general rude- 
ness; but these little moral failings make him invaluable at sea. 
always calls him “Sir Mungo Malagrowther,” and he cer- 
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tainly is like him in ways. He discovers land always two days before 
we approach it, which, they say, is very common with dogs; and, 
moreover, it piques Captain Grey that Chance should know more 
about the latitudes and longitudes than all his chronometers. The 
Cape is much the least picturesque station we have made yet, but 
the rocks are rather grand in a rough way, and the town looks white, 
and Dutch-like, and clean, which is, I belicve, a most deceptious ap- 
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pearance. I shall leave the rest of my paper for the chance of some- 
thing to tell you which is not about the Jupiter, and, besides, I always 
feel low the days we land. 

It seems that we have gone so far, and been through so much, and 
only to come amongst strangers at last ; and we cannot even hope to 
find a letter, or a word about anybody we care for, but are still to go 
farther and hear less. It is horrid, and makes me feel utterly des- 
perate at times. It is clearly not quite so good as being dead, as there 
is a separation without oblivion ; but, luckily, these fits of lowness 
cannot last, or at least they must be gulped down and kept out of 
sight. I hope you have sat for your picture again, and I wish James 
would devote 7s. 6d. to me, and send me out his picture. I never did 
a wiser thing than carrying off those little sketches. 

I shall always think of dear, sallow, little with affection, 
and have an idea of sending him home two prettyish Hindoo wives, 
who shall be bound to burn themselves in Fleet Street, whenever 
is gathered to his fathers. I should send him some very pretty 
wives, only that he drew such a shocking object, which he chose to 
call you. I feel it would distress me to look at it, but I cannot destroy 
it, so I keep it, with its back to the others. George and I were look- 
ing at Mr. Colvile’s picture last night with the greatest satisfaction. 
He looks very sensible still, though he is at the Cape. 








December 16th. 


We have had some very nice drives; our house is very good in 
the daytime, but alive at night; it is the general complaint of 
Cape Town, and very unpleasant. However, they have sent us two 
brass bedsteads from the Jupiter, so that I am much better off now. 
We drive to-day with the Bells. She has been very civil and is very 
pleasant, I think, with great remains of beauty. They sent for Ann 
Wauchope from Simon’s Town, and she was with us all yesterday. It 
is pleasant to meet a friend at this distance. She has such a funny 
little boy—six years old. My heart warmed to this boy, because he 
is like all Robert's boys mixed up together; in looks, a mixture of 
Willy and Ashley. To-morrow we are going to dine in the country 
at Protea, with a Sir J. and Lady Bryant—pleasant people, who have 
passed their lives in India, and are now going home. George is buy- 
ing several horses here, as the Cape horses are much better, particularly 
for ladies’ riding, than the Arab horses; and Captain Grey has been 
persuaded into finding room for four in the Jupiter. We sail Monday 
morning, and look with some dread to this long stage of the voyage, 
and it will be a dreadfully long time before you can hear of us again ; 
but you must go on writing all the more, as it is not our fault, Our 
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letters are to go this afternoon by the Liverpool. I have so many 
to finish, I cannot write any more. George is sending you some bulbs. 
The flowers here are perfectly beautiful. Love to Mr. C. and all. 


Yours most affectionately, 


To Simm James Convite. 


Cape of Good Hope. 
December 14th, 1835. 


My prarest JAmes,—Please write to me. If you knew the diffi- 
culty of spinning den letters out of an eventless voyage, you would 
not wonder that I cannot make out a separate letter to you, which I 
had fully meant to do; but at Calcutta it will be very different. I 
will engage to bore you to death with Futty Ghur Sing, if you will 
only write in the meantime. There is such a present of apricots, 
mulberries, &ec., just come in; do take an apricot. We are rather 
oppressed by civilities here, the place being full of East Indians; we 
had fifty visitors the first day, offers of houses, &c., but stuck to our 
own, where we have our time to ourselves, 


Yours ever affectionately, 


To a Frienp. 
January 24th, 1856. 

There is just a chance of our meeting a homeward-bound ship 
in these latitudes; and as, at all events, we shall probably be at 
Calcutta in a fortnight—some sanguine people say in ten days—it is 
time to be beginning the letter I shall want to send you from there. 
Our voyage has been most prosperous, and though it seems tedious, yet 
it has given us little to complain of. We have never had more than 
twenty-four hours of foul wind since we left England, and few ships 
have such luck in so long a voyage; sometimes we had a day’s calm, 
when George is fit to hang himself, and sometimes a very fresh 
breeze, when the ship shivers away at the rate of eleven miles an 
hour, and that makes me sick and sorry; but we have generally, 
since we left the Cape, sailed along very smoothly and pleasantly. 
We are all in excellent health, and I am grown fat, and now that I 
van read, and draw, and work, and eat in a natural land-like fashion, 
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the days go off very well, very much better than I thought possible 
at sea. 

The nights are cruelly hot. I cannot think why they are so much 
worse than the days, for we leave all our doors and windows open, but 
nothing will make a draught. 

Fanny and I have been on the lee-side of the ship almost the whole 
way (which means the side on which the wind does not blow, not the 
weather-side), and we have generally thought it great luck, as it 
allows us to have our windows open without any danger of shipping 
a sea; but it makes our cabins very close now, and I should think 
gives us a good foretaste of Calcutta. William’s greyhound has added 
three small puppies to the population, and one of the horses has been 
ill, and a tame hawk fell overboard and was drowned, and those are 
the chief incidents among the live stock. 

I bought an album at the Cape, to be called the ‘ Jupiter’s Album,’ 
and invited all the officers to contribute to it, and the idea took their 
fancies, and set all the ship’s company off drawing. Most of them 
can draw more or less, and out of the twenty-four drawings they have 
sent in, there are ten, at least, really very good, some tolerable, and 
those that are the worst are amusing from the immense pains bestowed 
upon them by the midshipmen. 

It answered as an amusement for ten days, and pleased Captain 
Grey excessively. Their theatricals have gone on, too; the sailors 
have acted twice with great success, and the officers twice, and the 
theatre is to close the first cool night we have with ‘ High Life below 
Stairs,’ and ‘ L’Ours et le Pasha,’ done into English by his Excellency, 
and consequently it is got up with great care. Mr. is the stage 
manager, and we flatter ourselves, though he is particularly precise 
and serious, that he has formed an attachment (perfectly correct and 
Platonic) for Wright, he and she are in such constant communication 
about the Iadies’ dresses for these plays. 

I have made the dresses myself for the Sultana and her attendant 
in ‘ L’Ours et le Pasha,’ and that little Douglas looks so pretty in his 
Turkish costume! And I made, too, a turban for a Mr. Y ——, who 
is to be the Sultan. He looked so horribly shy when he came to try 
it on, sitting before the glass in his midshipman’s dress—a long false 
beard, and a mass of muslin and scarlet beads twisted round his head. 





January 27th. 
We had an adventure yesterday; a sudden squall carried away 
our maintop-mast. It was just after breakfasi—the finest possible 
day, and no wind, apparently ; but it happens constantly so, near 
the line, that a sudden puff of wind does a great deal of mis- 
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chief up aloft, and is not felt on deck. You may guess what a 
“stramash” they made, with all the ropes and yards attached to 
them. ‘The mast was four feet in circumference where it gave way, 
and it was cut off almost as clean as if it had been cut with a knife. 
The wind turns out a very active, clever fellow of an element when 
you live much with him ; does just what he likes, and in an authori- 
tative way. At first there was a horrible cry of “A man overboard,” 
which always puts everybody in a fever; but it was only a hat, and 
the owner was happily caught in one of the lower sails; and though 
he was carried down stunned and bruised, yet he was not at all seri- 
ously hurt. It was a great mercy, for all the officers who have ever 
seen a similar accident with a topmast say they never saw it without 
a great loss of life, besides serious wounds. As nothing of the kind 
happened here, we are all glad to have seen once what sailors can do 
on an emergency, and Captain Grey’s presence of mind (which is 
always very striking) was quite remarkable. Before we could go 
from the cabin to the deck, he had given the order, “ All hands clear 
wreck,” which brought every human being up from below, and every 
man was in his place working away at disentangling the ropes, furling 
sails, &c., not two minutes after the crash. Except on these occasions, 
you never see more than half the crew and one-third of the officers at 
a time; but everybody works in these cases, and if was a curious 
scene. We were saying that if any ship had passed at that moment 
not within speaking distance, they would, with the little exaggeration 
that attends all disasters, have given you all such a shocking account 
of our dismasted look; for several smaller sails were carried away by 
the strain on them, and you would have heard of us as a wreck on 
the water. It was supposed that twelve hours would suffice to put us 
to rights, judging from other ships; but in five everything material 
was in its place again, and the sails all set. It was a great triumph 
to the ship, and William says that the midshipmen, who are not given 
to praise their captains in general, all talk of Captain Grey’s seaman- 
ship and readiness with great praise. It was a curious sight alto- 
gether, and I made a nice sketch of it, for as the ropes were all out 
of their places, it was just the time to draw them—nobody can detect 
any mistakes. 


Sunday, January 30. 
All our hopes of a quick arrival are at an end, we cannot cross that 
tiresome line; we have been within 100 milesof it for four days with- 
out being able to advance a step, but are going tacking about with 
great trouble and bother, quite contented, after a fashion of content, if 
we do not lose more by the current than we gain by the wind. We now 
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do not expect to arrive till the 14th, the day that George originally 
named when we left Portsmouth, so that we shall not have much to com- 
plain of ; but it would have been better to have had something to boast of. 


Saturday, February 6. 

We crossed the line last Wednesday, but have not averaged thirty 
miles a day the last ten days. You have no idea how tantalising it is 
to waste ten such precious days, for the very hot weather begins at 
Calcutta the middle of March, so George was very anxious that we 
should have two or three cool weeks to break us in to the climate. If 
we could have a fair breeze we still might be there in ten days; but 
many people think we may be a month or more. We tack about first 
to the east and then to the west, trying to screw a little northing out 
of them—-so like people who can’t get to sleep, and try first one side to 
lie on and then the other. However, we are in our own northern hemi- 
sphere again, which I mention that I may twit Mr. with what he 
said one day at dessert, at B——, that I should not see the Great 
Bear again. Dear old beast! he came in sight again the night before 
last, looking handsome and friendly, worth all the Southern Crosses 
and Scorpions. I like to be in the same hemisphere with you; it is 
the best we can do for ourselyes now. “ Hem, sweet hem, there is 
no hem like ours,” is the nearest I can come to “ Home, sweet home,” 
and at all events it is something to know my own stars again. What 
will you bet that we shall have a fair wind by Tuesday? I think we 
shall, merely because it must come at last. If not, I must eat Chance 
on Wednesday, for fear other people should want him the next week. 





Wednesday, February 10. 


You have lost that bet about the wind; you owe me a shilling, and 
you ought to make it two in consideration of our wretched state. This 
is the fourth day of a dead calm, the sea actually as smooth as this 
paper, and not a breath of air,—and the heat! Few people have ever 
seen such a dead calm at sea: the master, who has, was detained by 
one three weeks in the same place; we are now only 160 miles from 
the line. I shall stick this letter in a bottle soon, and you will know 
where to look for us when it comes to hand. 


* Day after day,—day after day. 

We stuck, nor breath nor motion; 
As idle as a painted ship 

Upon a painted ocean.” 
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It is just what we are—and then the sea— 


“ Still as a slave before his lord, 
The ocean hath no blast ; 

His great bright eye most silently 
Up to the moon is cast.” 


I believe every word of the ‘ Ancient Mariner,’ even to the slimy things 
that crawl on the slimy sea, for the first sea snake was wriggling about 
yesterday ; swimming is the only amusement for the officers and men ; 
they caught a shark yesterday afternoon, and five minutes after sixty 
of them were in the water to get a good bath before another shark 
came. Hot as it is I have finished a sketch of little Douglas, which 
is so like your boy that I was sorry to give it away; but he is 
charmed with it, and has shown it, they say, to every creature in the 
ship, and the first lieutenant is having a frame made for it. I gave it 
to him to send home to his mother, who is a widow; and he is dread- 
fully puzzled between his wish to send it to her and a desire to offer 
it to Mr. Julian, one of the mates, who has adopted him, and takes 
care of him, and teaches him his profession. 

I always rather expect to hear that the Liverpool, by which we 
sent ‘our letters from the Cape, went down at sea. She was manned 
by Arabs, and in a wretched state, and if our letters go to the bottom 
you will not know half the allusions in our subsequent valuable 
epistles. I think the little tortoises I sent C may arrive alive. 
W—— had some that buried themselves the day they left the Cape, 
and they are alive. It is not a bad way of doing a voyage. I think 
I bear the tedium of ours with more outward philosophy and cheerful- 
ness than any of them, at least, I take it more quietly; but if I had 
known what it would be, to be away from all of you—so far and 
hopelessly away—and without anybody at hand with whom I can talk 
over old times and old feelings, I do not think I should have come. 
George is very kind, and he says it will be easy to make new interests. 
It will for him, who has more to learn and to do than the twenty-four 
hours can hold—and he has no ¢éme for regrets. But, at all events, it 
must be some time before I can care about Calcutta ; and there, too, he 
will be so busy that I shall lose him again as a companion, and then 
I shall, if possible, long more for a talk with you. I do not think it 
unwholesome to be driven by loss of other ties to depend more on the 
only Hope that never fails; but sometimes it is difficult not to grope 
about in this dark world for something to hold by, instead of looking 
wp, and altogether I want you and a few others. 





“Tf all too worldly pant my heart 
For human sympathy,— 
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O’er wayward feelings unexprest 
Too oft if I repine, 

And ask for one whose kindred breast 
Will judge the wants of mine,— 


“If sometimes on my soul will press, 
With overwhelming force, 
A sense of utter loneliness 
All blighting in its course,—” 


if all this is the case (and it is), I sometimes think that I might 
have remained in England; but there is no knowing now how that 
would have been. 


February 14. N. Lat. 6° 40'. 

There, after three more days of a burning calm, a sudden breeze 
sprang up yesterday, in half-an-hour the ship was running eight knots 
an hour, and has continued so ever since. The night was quite cool, 
and we are all beginning to count on arriving this day week, though 
that is being very sanguine. Everybody was growing melancholy 
about that calm; the officers had come to an end of their fresh meat, 
and the midshipmen to an end of their clean clothes, and they were 
put on a shorter allowance of water; quite enough as yet, but it was 
to have been shortened again at night. 


Wednesday, 23rd. 

Still tacking about—a foul wind—little of it—current—everything 
against us; and though we are now within 200 miles of Sandheads, we 
may yet be a week reaching them. We shall have been ten weeks on 
Monday without seeing land, which is an unusual thing, even in a 
seaman’s life. I was telling George last night that when children 
learn their Indian history they will come to—“ Sir C. Metcalfe began to 
reign in 1835, preceded by William of Bentinck, succeeded by George 
of Auckland, who was surnamed the Navigator, from the very remark- 
able fact that he never made land during the five years his govern- 
ment lasted.” That will probably be the case. I shall not write any 
more till we anchor, you will never be able to read it; besides, I am 
very busy about a set of little drawings on small cards that I am 
doing for you from my sketches. I think I shall finish twelve before 
we arrive. 
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Wednesday, March 2. 

At last we are in sight of land off Sangur; and, what is more, 
the steamer is in sight bringing us heaps of letters; that dear 
steamer and the smoke look like the Thames and home,—and 
then, all the letters! The pilot came on board at two this morning, 
and says we were given up for lost at Calcutta (which I am afraid 
may by ricochet have given you a fidget in England); that the 
steamers have been looking for us for three weeks ; that John Eliot 
was tired of waiting, and is gone home; and, above all, that there are 
quantities of letters for us, some that left England the 11th of No- 
vember, five weeks after us. Only conceive the pleasure of it! We 
expect to be at Calcutta to-morrow evening. The steamer has got 
the Zenobia in tow, which Zenobia is to take our letters. There is a 
boat full of Hindoos in sight, with vegetables. We are in great want 
of fresh provisions. Rosina is in such a state of delight—poor old 
thing! I had finished a panorama of Rio for you, that was the admi- 
ration of the ship, so much so that two days ago it was stolen out of 
the cabin, which is provoking. George is quite unhappy about it; it 
folded up like a map. Perhaps in time I may finish another for you. 
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Phil Death, of Santa Marta, Rowdy. 


“Yzs, sir!” replied the Purser, as we lounged on the quarter-deck 
of the New Mezico, “it’s not to be gainsayed we're a kinder mixed 
lot aboard these steamers mostly! If it wasn’t for the Nicaraguan 
Transit Company, which works a mite cheaper than nothing, and 
thereby gets almost all the rowdy traffic between California and New 
York, we'd have to turn our forehold into a permanent Assize Court, 
with judge and jury sitting day and night, and Jack Ketch always on 
hand. 

“ As it is, we get along smoothly enough in a general way. There's 
most always characters aboard as would seem strange to you, but they 
don’t give much trouble. D’ye see that milky-faced lamb of respect- 
ability exchanging his valuable ideas agin those of a poll parrot? He 
was the boss-husband of them Free-loving fools that went out to 
Nicaragua some ten years since, and he’s now a cold-water doctor in 
San Francisco. The old lady in red took her stand on the Incurable 
Lunatic platform last fall, and ran for Congress ;" she’s just come back 
from a lengthened visit to her constituents ;—they live in a big house 
with something pretty in ironwork all round it. The Yankee talking 
to her is a judge somewhere up Colorado way, and is noted in them 
parts for his singular cuteness when sober, and his cute singularities 
when tight; they say he never executed a man, and never reprieved a 
bottle. The young thing in ringlets—My! durn my old carcass from 
beard to boots! Scalp this here head, and show me round as a bald 
nigger in a bad scare!—D’ye see him, sir? That pale man just come 
up the fore-companion! That’s Phil D. Heath, of Santa Marta; Phil 
Death they call him! How did he come on board? There’s no such 
name down in my list! Lord, Lord! if the weather comes ,on bad, 
the men’ll throw him overboard like Jonah, sure as there’s a rope 
waiting for the poor cuss at San Francisco! What in thunder shall 
we do now? D’ye note how they're drawing off forrard, and staring 
and muttering together? Oh Lord o’ Mercy, I must find the Cap'n!” 
and in spite of my attempt to detain him, the Purser hurried off. 

I looked at the man who caused such excitement. He was tall, but 
not remarkable in figure. His dress had the character usual with 
diggers in the realms of civilization :—black dress-coat, black trousers, 
and velvet waistcoat; hat and boots new, and very glossy. His 
features were good, somewhat delicate in shape, of the type conven- 
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tionally known as aristocratic. A short, crisp beard covered all the 
lower half of his face. His eyes—handsome eyes they were—had a 
strange expression; sad, almost soft, yet fiercely defiant when they 
met another’s gaze; and all the face had one deathly, waxen tone. It 
was not the pallor of a young poet’s melancholy, nor the unwholesome 
complexion of asceticism, nor the colourlessness of a weak constitution. 
Its unearthly whiteness had another cause, to be traced in those dark 
circles round the eyes, and that redness of the mouth. It was the 
whiteness that unremitted, desperate, savage debauchery brings with 
it, to those more nervous natures which resist the uglier symptoms of 
corruption. On the whole, this unwelcome passenger impressed me by 
no means favourably ; but no one could have pronounced his appearance 
commonplace, or failed to experience some curiosity in looking on that 
corpse-like face, and meeting those eager, dangerous eyes. 

The Purser came back looking much relieved. In answer to my 
inquiries, I learned that the Captain was already aware what manner 
of guest had embarked upon his steamer; but I also gathered that he 
looked upon Mr. Heath with no more favour than did others. 

“Perhaps he means to give him up at Panama,” whispered the 
Purser. 

“Give him up!” I exclaimed. “ What for ?” 

“That last ‘difficulty’ up by Santa Clasta. There’s a reward of 
five hundred dollars on him !” 

“ A shooting ‘difficulty ?” I asked, somewhat startled. “Is hea 
murderer ?” 

“Hush, hush, sir!” eagerly muttered the Purser. Then, after a 
pause, he added doubtfully: “ We'd best go and speak to him, I guess.” 

The officer, an easy-going little man—no hero, I should think— 
looked at me, and | laughingly said— 

“Ofcourse! It is the first time, and perhaps the last, that I shall 
have the chance of conversing with a man whose words must be worth 
sterling coin, seeing his throat is valued at such a price. Let us go!” 

With no small hesitation, the Purser moved forwards, conning, as I 
could see, a little speech suitable to the occasion. When we were a 
couple of yards from him, Mr. Heath turned abruptly, and fixed us 
with his dark and troubled eyes. It was the movement and the look 
of a hunted animal. 

“ Good-day, Phil!” exclaimed the Purser cheerfully, but omitting 
that universal ceremony of the States—the hand-shake. 

Phil answered with a haughty nod, keeping his fingers deep-buried 
in his trousers’ pockets. 

There was a moment's pause, while Phil surveyed me with studied 
insolence. Then the Purser said uncomfortably : 

“ ‘We shall have a nice run to Istapa, if this wind holds. Perhaps 
you're going ashore there ?” 
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“ Ain’t I just slipped the rope at San Francisco? I've a deal to 
repent of,” and he laughed scornfully. 

“ Ha, ha!” chuckled the Purser, “ Istapa ¢s a dull place; oh yes, I 
see the joke! Very good, indeed.” 

“ Perhaps Mr. Heath knows the town?” I ventured to remark. 
“Tam going there myself.” 

“Are you?” returned the gentleman. “And is it your present 
intention to go all the way aboard this ship, or would you prefer the 
short cut by water ?” 

“ Aboard this ship I intend to go!” I said firmly, recognising the 
wild threat in Heath’s eyes, 

“Then mind your own business, an’ ask no questions, or you'll 
find yourself prematurely in —— before you're due at Istapa!” cried 
the maniac. 

I made an angry gesture; Heath stared in amaze. 

* Do you know who I am ?” he asked. 

“ You're a convicted murderer, I know that!’ I cried. 

He stood unmoved. 

“ A bully!” He winced a little. 

“ A coward !” 

At the last epithet, Phil Death broke into a peal of sardonic 
laughter. 

“No, sir! you're wrong there. A murderer they say I am, an’ 
maybe they tell truth! A bully I am, fora man must live; but a 
coward! There’s many good fellows as I hope you'll meet some day 
in Paradise, who'll give me a good word for that matter, anyhow! 
Come !” he said to the sailors clustered round, “let the boy go! I 
like him! We'll hang together. You won't? Well, sir, I ain’t 
much reputation, an’ I’ve no dollars; but, remember, I’m your friend— 
I, Phil Death ; an’ when the moment comes as such a friend can be 
of use, I hope I may be standing by !” 

Such was my introduction to one of the most noted rowdies of Cali- 
fornia. The Purser told me his story ; I wondered and shuddered. But 
we parted without further intercourse at Istapa, and in the wild forests 
of Guatemala my recollection of this strange man and his strange 
career faded gradually out of mind. 

It was three years afterwards that I landed at Aspinwall, having 
run down the coast in a small boat from the Costa Rican harbour of 
Limon. I found the little town—city, the in-dwellers call it—in a 


state of such confusion, that I at once concluded an earthquake had - 


recently passed beneath it; to one coming from the restless, troubled 
lands north and south of peaceful Aspinwall, any commotion is at 
once suggestive of volcanic agencies in some shape. But I was 
wrong. An earthquake had indeed passed through the town two 
days before, but an earthquake caused by man’s carelessness and 


| 
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criminal folly, not by the unseen, irresistible forces of the inner 
fire. 

The story of that catastrophe which almost ruined Aspinwall in the 
spring of 1866, is doubtless fresh in many memories. When I 
arrived, the first horror of it had scarcely begun to subside. Three 
great iron warehouses, which were pointed out as among the trophies 
of American engineering, lay ina shapeless heap upon the sand. The 
railway was torn up, the harbour thick with shattered timbers, and 
the coast, up to the forest-wall, piled with wreck. The long, single 
street of bars, hotels, and billiard-rooms which lines the shore, was 
windowless and doorless. Shingles had fallen from roof and wall ; the 
roadway was blocked with rubbish. Negro carpenters were busy at 
the work of restoration, perched on ladders, clinging to sash-frames, 
creeping along naked rafters. The din of their unctuous voices de- 
scended from aloft, while, on the ground below, anxious proprietors 
swore and ordered, directed and swore, expostulated with oaths and 
explained with blasphemy. The ‘ti kainon’ folks had a gay time of 
it. Never was such an opportunity for gossip in the little town, used 
as it is to war and murder and pestilence. Some stood and stared, 
and commented in awe upon the history of those dark stains and 
splashes on the white-painted walls. Others climbed warily about the 
hill of bent and tortured girders which alone showed where had stood 
the lofty warehouses. Some took their stand upon the edge of the 
broken pier, and loudly argued on the cause of this overwhelming 
disaster ; for, as yet, no one had a clear idea what was the meaning of 
it. Nitro-glycerine was a new word in 1866, and the most amazing 
theories were extant as to its composition, its use and possible abuse. 
People have learnt something of these matters since, thanks to the 
horrible affair at Aspinwall, and more lately at other places, but it was 
not yet even known what was the agent which had wrought such 
direful mischief. One may, however, hazard an opinion not too i im- 
probable, that within few years not a child in arms throughout the 
world but will have learnt, by family experience, what, and how 
deadly, is the nature of this preparation. 

Would it be worth while briefly to tell the story of the Aspinwall 
disaster ? How sixteen honest fellows—by the numbers given me on 
the spot—were unloading a vessel by the pier; how they safely 
brought up from its hold cask after cask of some heavy substance, 
not labelled “dangerous,” nor in any way warning them to have 
“special care; how one, laughing with a comrade, suffered the barrel 
in his charge to fall heay ily on thedeck; and how, on the instant, 
quick as the flash which accompanied the fall, roof and girder, wall 
and floor, of the vast storehouse hard by, crashed in : how the flames 
burst out from stem to stern of the vessel; how men’s limbs, and 
heads, and“ careases, whirled like shot across the street two hundred 
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yards away, and affixed themselves, flat, horrible, upon the town 
walls ; how that white burst of fire again and again parted the red 
flames of the vessel, adding ruin to ruin, spreading desolation farther 
and farther ; how a brave English captain lashed his vessel to the 
death-dealing craft, and towed her out into the bay, while explosion 
after explosion broke from her hold, stunning and killing his men, 
and firing his own rigging ; how he persevered, and at length, with 
one broadside, sank the monstrous cargo in the ocean. It is not 
worth while to repeat all this in detail, but it may be well to remind 
our legislators, while yet the 1868 catastrophe at Abergele is in men’s 
minds, what warning was given them at Aspinwall in 1866. 

I landed beside the shattered pier, looked with awe and amazement 
upon the mountainous ruin—where a few dauntless spirits were 
already planning fresh triumphs of the engineering art—and hastened 
to the Howard House. There I heard the tale, surrounded in the 
bar itself with those evident proofs which give substance to a mar- 
vellous story. Over the barman’s head—a keen, olive-toned, well- 
greased head it was—a dark, round stain upon the wall showed itself 
through a hasty dab of whitewash. 

“When the crash came, I fell backwards, nigh stunned !” says the 
barman. “ But,” he adds, in a half-whisper, “I heerd 7¢ hurtle above 
my head clear enough. It ‘swished’ through the air like a shell, 
and for the moment, being in a manner ’mazed, I thought myself at 
Fort Donelson agin, with the Yankee bullets a tearin’ an’ whizzin’ 
overhead. It struck the wall that hard, the bone split the wood— 
see it there—and stuck straight out, the fist clinched, the elbow bent 
up, just for the world like a gold-beater’s sign. Eh, but t’was horrid 
to take it down! We was obliged to wrench at it, and there wasn’t 
even a nigger nor an Ind’an in the town as would try twice. Phil 
Death showed us the trick of it at last. ‘Let the poor thing grow 
stiff, he says, and walked out. So we hung a cloth over it, and in an 
hour or two it come off easy enough.” 

“Phil Death of Santa Marta?” I asked, remembering my acquain- 
tance of the New Mewico. 

“That there man! Did you know him? He’s kinder changed 
greatly. Reads Scriptur’, and keeps a bar down below, and is other- 
wise a Christ’an character, for a white man. He’s built a turtle-pond, 
has Phil, and expects to do trade in them there quadrupeds. He 
won't make much of ’em, it’s my idee, but the things handy to try. 


What a white man wants is a industry! When it comes to fattenin’ . 


beasts and tendin’ of ’em, whether pigs, or squirrels, or turtle, yer 
nigger will give him time, and pains, and money, and beat him easy. 
Because why ? I reckon a nigger is nearer kin to brute beasts, and 
they know it, and won’t spite him, as they will white folks. Now, 
I'd a turtle once—a pretty turtle he were, with good feelin’s, as I 
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thought, and I kinder loved him. I did trade for that cretur’ with an 
English cap’n as desired to have him for his wife’s breakfast, and I 
went down to my pond behind here, and I caught my turtle. Durned 
if he hadn’t developed the green mould all over his shell in that there 
night !—I set him free, and bought another or two to rub agin him 
and cure his hide. After awhile he grew brighter, and kept on 
growin’ so, until I said to myself, ‘Quicken these old eyes, but my 
turtle’s shell is more’n a sample!’ So I looked up a kind of a dunder- 
headed trader, and took him down to the tank. 

“«Burn yer copper-coloured face to salt and sugar,’ says I, ‘did ye 
ever see a Ceylon turtle of a finer shell than that ? 

“ «Where ? says he. 

“¢Tn the trap there, squeeze me!’ says I. 

“J see a durnation ole land tortus, mighty sick, and considerable 
sufferin’,’ says he. 

“J looked agin. There was my turtle, sir, a lyin’ dry at the 
bottom, with his superfine shell cracked in a dozen holes, and his 
durned ole head a starin’ up at me as wicked as a pious man in a 
corner. ‘I give up that idee,’ I says. 

“Well, I bought six she turtles, and I turned ’em loose. They 
laid eggs, and eggs, and eggs! Says I, ‘Here’s a fortune! Maybe 
there was, but meanwhile there was my buck turtle also. The 
females, they laid eggs, and the buck, he ate em! ate ’em faster than 
they was laid, for, gettin’ kinder impatient one day, he ate up females, 
eggs and all. I said, ‘This ain’t no fair trade, seein’ the honesty’s 
all o’ one side; and I ain’t meddled with turtles since. But there's 
folks as has faith hereabouts, and Phil Death is one of ’em. He's 
going to edicate this quadruped, and I tell you, sir, seein’ as you 
knew him in old times, when he was a different man, not regenerate 
and that—lI tell you, there ain’t a soul in Aspinwall, whether turtle- 
breeder or no, as don’t wish him all success, with a less gift of 
Scriptur’.” My friend the barman ceased at length, and turned to 
his legitimate business of mixing cocktails, brandy smashes, and gin 
slings. 

I went out from the Howard House, and turned along the street 
in search of Phil Death’s bar. It was, as I have said, only two days 
after the catastrophe which laid Aspinwall in ruins, and the en- 
lightened government of New Granada had of course taken the oppor- 
tunity to turn its soldiery upon the town. I do not profess to 
understand the government of New Granada, still less to comprehend 
the war department of that government. It might be for logical 
reasons, or reasons philanthropical, that the wild Indian soldiery were 
detailed for service in the town of Aspinwall, just at the very moment 
when they could be fairly expected to enter in collision with the 
interests or the prejudices of the townsmen. JI give no opinion about 
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this. But, having observed the general conduct of the government 
of New Granada, I am persuaded that neither theory nor expediency 
is the least regarded in the matter. 

New Granada, having in a weak moment admitted the existence 
of a civilised community in its midst, having too late discovered that 
the success, the freedom, the intelligence of Aspinwall, is a standing 
reproach to its own self, its aims, means, and doings—takes every 
opportunity of reminding the unfortunate dwellers in that town that, 
proud and energetic as they may be, their mere existence depends on 
the goodwill and forbearance of a drove—a senseless, brutal mob— 
of Indian soldiery; and, to impress this knowledge deeply in the 
minds of every wretched white man in Aspinwall, the government of 
New Granada posts sentries up and down the streets whenever an 
unusual excitement might be expected, as, for instance, when a mail 
comes in or goes out, when an earthquake happens, and at similar 
moments. 

Naturally, then, the soldiers were in great force after the explosion. 
Two Indians, half-naked, but with polished rifles and bayonets fixed, 
kept guard at the door of the Howard House, with what aim or 
object no intelligent being could guess. I passed out between the 
worthy pair, and they scowled after their manner, but said nothing. 
I turned to my left, along the rough colonnade which fronts the street. 
Very unusually busy was the town—masons, carpenters, gossips, 
thronged the narrow way; whilst, in the thickest crush, stunted 
Indians and mestizos, barefooted, ferocious, unwashed, wild-eyed, un- 
combed—in a word, savage—stood leaning on their rifles, or lonnged 
insolently upon the bales of merchandise and heaps of rubbish. 
Already, as I could tell by the sullen murmurs of the soldiery, and 
the angry chatter of the negroes, sharp words had passed between 
the working folks and their barbarous protectors. There was danger 
in the air. 

But a little thing is needed to provoke a fray in Aspinwall when 
the soldiers are about, and scarce a month passes without some 
bloody outbreak, such as resulted in that pre-eminent outrage called 
the Panama massacre ten years since. Thus is the natural enmity 
of civilisation and savagery kept up and fostered. 

Were it possible that a word of mine could catch the eye of the 
New Granadan grandees in some interval of their very active lives, in 
some momentary pause between the last revolution and the next pro- 
nunciamento, I would ask them to look carefully into this matter of 
their military system. I would ask three questions: First, is it a 
notorious fact, that the perpetual “ difficulties” which dissolve them- 
selves by blood in Aspinwall are principally caused by their own 
troops? Secondly, would it be impossible to enlist more civilised 
and less insolent soldiers for that garrison? ‘Thirdly, is there any 
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occasion at all for troops? I know that I myself, a peaceable man 
pre-eminently, have felt all my “black” blood rise in meeting the 
studiously offensive stare of these ugly Indians, and how much more 
irritating must that provocation be to the high-spirited and unbridled 
citizens of the States? But words are thrown away upon the 
authorities of New Granada! I say no more. 

Phil Death’s store and bar was situated almost at the end of the 
street. I entered. The place was neat as a Dutch housewife’s, and 
this fact did not surprise me; for, even in his rowdy days, Mr. Heath 
wore an air of elegance. The master was standing behind his bar- 
counter, clad in snowy “drill,” with a broad-brimmed “ Panama” 
upon his head. The expression of his face had changed, and not, I 
think, in the judgment of an artist, for the better. The old look of 
defiance was gone, but in its place had come an air of humility, which 
sat badly—unnaturally, as it were—upon his keen, bold features. 
Yet was there no hypocrisy in Phil Death. One could not doubt but he 
was sincere nowas formerly. The pallor remained, deathly and awful. 

I stepped forward and offered my hand. 

“T’m glad to see you again, Mr. B.,” said Phil, calmly, recognising 
me at a glance. 

“Won't you shake hands then ?” 

“No, sir! There was the time when no man would shake hands 
with me, an’ I’ve not yet washed mine clean. I take no man’s hand, 
until the Lord has lifted me. Come that day! come that day!” he 
muttered to himself. ‘“ Will ye take a drink, sir ?” 

I accepted, and the quondam rowdy set himself to mix a compound. 

“You are changed greatly, Heath, I hear ?” 

“T’ve been spared,” he said, thoughtfully, pouring an ingredient 
drop by drop—I’ve been spared mirac’lous. And wherefore? I 
wasn’t fit to die, but, by human judgment, I wasn’t fit to live. Why 
was it done so, then? There’s scarce one of them this hand has sent 
to sudden judgment but had showed himself a better man than I 
before the Lord! Eh, sir, the question withers me! I sit an’ sit, 
thinking, but the truth ain’t clear.” 

“Well, Heath,” I said, “you try to do your duty, I’ve no doubt. 
There must be many of your old class here.” 

“Yes, sir, there’s a many. I talk to em, and when the spirit’s 
strong upon me, I hold forth—Here’s your cocktail, sir! It’s pleasant 
to a regenerate like me to observe the ways of righteousness on the 
spread. The folks about here don’t swear near so loud as they did; 
and, I tell you, there’s a heap more trade in sweet drinks than there 
used to be. That looks well, don’t it? But it’s not that as I was 
saved for, I guess.” He indulged in a quaint rhapsody, wherein I 
could trace a mingling of the old defiant strength with the new feelings. 
Then he asked abruptly, “ What’s your idea, sir ?” 
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“ My idea is that you were a great criminal, Mr. Heath, and that 
you have been most mercifully saved for repentance. I don’t know 
more, and I don’t inquire. You may be fated to do a great deed or 
not; to die in some heroic act, or to perish in the common way. 
A man, as you should know well, is no such great account, nor 
does his life nor his death convulse the universe. Look on your 
preservation thus far as a grace, nor strain your fancy to make 
theories on a scheme beyond human comprehension. Let me 
predict! You will die in your bed, a respected and wealthy citizen 
of Aspinwall !” 

“No,sir! That can’t be so. I'll not die in my bed—it can’t be— 
when there’s so many up above crying out upon me! Now what in 
thunder is the noise about ?” 

While we were talking, the commotion outside had greatly increased. 
We heard all the while the harsh and grating voices of the soldiery 
raised high, the eager but fat negro tones, threatening quand méme, 
and one shriller note, apparently in expostulation, which could only 
belong to a child. When Heath interrupted himself, the conflicting 
voices had risen to a pitch which unmistakably announced a row— 
“muss” they call it in Aspinwall. We strolled out, Heath leisurely 
taking his revolver from its place, as by instinct. 

In the colonnade without, a group of excited men, mostly negroes, 
were surging up and down ; but one or two whites showed themselves 
in the crowd. All made way for Heath; “regenerate” though he 
were, the old reputation served him, and Phil Death was too much 
used to be received as a king of rowdies to note this sign of allegiance 
from his subjects. 

“What in thunder’s this muss?” he asked; and a dozen eager 
voices told us one side at least of the story. 

A mulatto boy, it seemed, had offered to sell shaddocks—* pomalos,” 
as they call them there—to one of the New Granadan officers. The 
military gentleman, neither accepting nor refusing, had walked up the 
street “chafling” with the child. This is a favourite amusement of 
the class, whether in England or Aspinwall, and no objection can be 
taken to it when the gentleman enters the lists on fair and equal 
terms with his antagonist. But on this occasion the military person 
found himself overmatched. Like most of his blood, the small 
mulatto had a biting tongue, and seemed besides to be singularly 
conversant with the officer’s private affairs—family, amatory, and 
other. The gentleman lost temper, and then lost head. Irritated by 
some stinging rejoinder of the boy, he suddenly demanded his papers— 
his licence to hawk fruit, as I understood. This document, whatever 
it may have been, the child was unable or unwilling to produce, and 
the officer gave him in charge of a sentry. The Indian seized his 
prisoner with unnecessary rudeness, and the child began to cry. His 
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mother, or some negro woman acting in that capacity, came up, and 
loudly expostulated. The officer vociferated his orders, the sentry 
ruthlessly obeyed, and the mulatto boy and his mother continued their 
outcry. Hence the crowd, and hence the “muss.” It had not yet 
reached the “difficulty ” point when we arrived, but the colonnade was 
already blocked, and the sentries at a stand-still. Phil Death was 
eagerly appealed to as arbitrator. Even the Indians paused in their 
dangerous task to hear what opinion would be given by a person of 
such just eminence as the hero of Santa Marta. He, the hero, showed 
himself truly great. He patted the pretty boy’s head, majestically 
silenced the mother, and said to the soldiess, in broken Spanish— 

“Let the boy go!” 

They seemed half inclined to obey, but the officer, drawing courage 
and insolence from the accession of two or three more Indians, with 
bayonets fixed, who came up at this moment, savagely repeated his 
directions. So great ascendancy does the reputation of dauntless 
courage carry with it in semi-civilised communities, that even now 
the armed Indians hesitated to use force against their antagonist. 
Phil eagerly took advantage of the moment— 

“Listen to me, sir!” he exclaimed; “I’m peaceable, Iam! There 
ain’t no more peaceable cretur round about, outside of a turtle pond ! 
Hear what I’ve got to say, caballero, an’ don’t be hasty. This here 
boy he’s done no harm, and his father, old Pepe, is a right-down 
‘ugly mug,’ I tell you, when he gets a notion there’s wrong done him. 
Now he’s my dear friend, caballero, and so’s this little colt. Td be 
loathe to see harm done ’em, seeing they’re kinder almighty precious 
to me. Listen to me, Cap'n! Come into my bar, an’ let’s take a 
drink together. There’s many a difficulty I’ve crept out of in latter 
years with just a thimbleful of Bourbon an’a drop of ‘ Angostura’—” 

At this moment a tall white man crushed through the mob, and 
passionately demanded what, in a blasphemy, they Ind’an coyotes was’ 
doing with his Pepe ? 

“Go slow, go slow, boy !” cried Phil, anxiously. “ Lie by awhile— 
I’m just a fixing of it friendly like with the Cap’n. Now come an’ 
take that there drink, caballero! Don’t you mistake any! Old Pepe 
here has the black drop in his veins, and he’s mortal fond of his boy. 
Don't make any misconception. If you don’t let that child go, you'll 
jest hev’ the durnedest muss in about the rattling of an airthquake as 
ever was seen in Aspinwall! Don’t rise him, Cap’n, don’t! And 
don’t rise me!” 

“Take the little nigger to the guard-house!” shouted the officer. 
“Clear the path, filibusters !” 

I saw the sudden flush leap to Phil’s forehead as the Indians moved 
threateningly towards him. Calm natures, smoothed and worn with 
civilization, generally work themselves to passion by degrees, but the 
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untutored man, whether clad in feathers or broadcloth, is apt to pass 
in a pulse-beat from comparative composure to the deadliest rage. 
Beware of those whose eyes flame out on a sudden! They may 
appear sane and reasonable enough, but not the less is that faint trace 
of dementia which Phil called the “ black drop” lurking in their 
veins. Yet I could see that the quondam rowdy struggled with his 
rising passion. He took the elder Pepe. by the arm, and strove to 
quiet him. But one of the Indians so brutally squeezed the child’s 
wrist as to call forth a wail of pain. The father sprang forward, and, 
as he moved, a soldier in the rear raised the butt of his rifle and 
felled him to the ground. 

Phil gave voice to a yell of fury. Quick as light he strode across 
the body of his friend, and fired right and left. The Indian who held 
the child, dropped. I seized little Pepe, and drew him into the bar. 
At the same instant a soldier raised his rifle, and fired point blank at 
Phil. The latter sprang aside, and the bullet shivered on the up- 
raised weapon of a comrade in the rear—glanced off in fragments, and 
wounded the officer in his arm. A white man came dashing up the 
sandy roadway, revolver in hand, and, by accident or wilfully, fired at 
Phil. The bullet passed between us. A negro drew his bowie, and 
darted at the new assailant. A soldier, mad or drunk with fear, shot 
the negro down. And then— 

The tongue of Homer could not describe the scene that followed. 
I had gathered some experience of free fights, but that fray showed 
me I was yet a novice. There were perhaps some five-and-twenty 
men present, whites, Indians, and negroes. There may have been 
private enmities among them, which induced the monomachiz, but I 
saw no sign of deliberate purpose. There may have been concert 
among certain individuals, with an object to gain, but if so, their 
secret was well kept. To my eyes the fray appeared a mere struggle 
of madmen, drunk with blood, and phrensied for slaughter. No one 
singled out another. They rushed together man to man, they closed, 
and fought to death. The noise—the bellowing of rage, the crack- 
crack-crack of revolvers, the trampling of feet swift to shed blood, the 
sharp outcry of pain, the moans of the fallen—and over all a tem- 
pestuous roar of oaths! The sight !—staggering men, wounded to 
death for a cause unknown, blood creeping through the thirsty sand ! 
demoniacs, foaming, screaming, fighting, leaning against pillars to 
recover breath for a new struggle! Dust and smoke whirled up and 
round the awful scene like a curtain, breaking its wreaths here and 
there to let some poor wretch crawl out—perhaps to die! The yellow 
tropical sunshine was obscured, the blue bay shut out, the palm stems 
and verdant shrubs lining the road were all unseen through that 
sickly pall. Nothing of gay and brilliant Nature could be discerned 
—nothing of heaven or earth; only that dance of death on the 
yellow sand ! 
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After the first shot Phil Death’s eyes opened wide, his nostrils 
dilated. But in a moment he recovered his better self; he threw 
down his revolver ; he rushed into the midst— 

“Don’t boys! For the love of Heaven! Oh, Lord! this is the 
grandest muss! Don’t, don’t! Would yu, yu greasy-lipped son of a 
bleached congo! Hiram, boy, stop it! As you've immortal souls, 
men, drop yer tools, an’ take a drink! It's enough! I, Phil Death, 
as have fought from the mountains to sundown, I say it’s enough! 
Lord, Lord! An’ I the cause of it! Sure as there’s a day of 
judgment for us all, if you don’t drop yer hands, I'll ‘ go in!—ah !"— 
he fell face downwards into the thickest crush, and so close were the 
combatants bound together, that, for an instant, Death was supported 
on their struggling limbs. Then he dropped headlong. 

The fall of a champion so noted produced effect where the voice of 
an angel must have failed. The maddened men drew apart. <A few 
random shots echoed in the sudden stillness ; then the late foes stood 
and looked at one another. Not a few bodies lay outstretched upon 
the sand, but most of them were unhurt. One by one these arose, 
and only remained the dead or the desperately wounded. Of the latter 
there were two. 

We gathered round Phil Death. The bullet that struck him down 
had entered between the shoulder blades, and at a glance experienced 
men whispered their hopeless verdict—“Sodger’s bullet, too!” they 
murmured, with a vengeful look at the Indians still around. 

We took Phil up, and carried him within. 

“On the bar counter,” he muttered; “I’m used to sleeping there!” 
(I thought that quietly-uttered sentence worthy of Seneca.) We laid 
him down, and he remained awhile with eyes closed. A doctor was 
fetched in haste from the neighbouring bar, where he had sat waiting 
for his part in this bloody play. “It ain’t no use, Joe!” said the 
patient, in a stronger voice—“‘I’m gone! But, Joe! Joe! Durn 
me if that wasn’t the grandest muss, for the while it lasted, ever you 
see ! The Lord forgive me!” He remained silent for a little, and 
then said, quite cheerfully—“ Good-bye, boys! Phil Death’s goin’ 
before the great Vigilance Committee, where he’ll have no need to 
speak agin’ the charge, nor fear false verdict. He'll fold his hands 
meek, an’ bear it like a man! I’ve been a right-down sinner, boys, 
but not that bad as they made me out. No,I han’t, by the Etarnal! 
I’ve hopes there’s mercy up aloft, where things is known—the truth 
of em! I never stole a hoss, nor painted my face!* Id ha’ lived as 
quiet an’ God-fearing as any man in Massoorah, if it hadn’t ha’ bin 


* Perhaps this requires explanation. Horse-stealing, and “ renegading,” 
—that is, joining a hostile Indian tribe—are the unpardonable sins of the 
Far West. 
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for the devil an’ temptation! But she was beautiful—aye, so beautiful! 
I see—I see—! 

““< You're a coward, Phil!’ she said, hissing like that. ‘There’s 
Job Leach, he’s a man! ready with tongue, an’ also with his hand. 
If ye want to hey’ me, why don’t ye go to Job Leach, an’ tell him that 
secret out loud ? What's the use o’ whispering it in every green lane? 
Air ye ashamed of your fancy ? 

“‘T’m afeard neither of Job Leach, nor any man as handles 
weapon! Td tell my choice before the folks at meeting, if it’d please 
you, Mary! Ah, ah, how she larfed ! 

“T saddled the old hoss, an’ I went into the wood. It was about 
sundown. The leaves was glittering, red as blood. The skies was 
scarlet, an’ a big black cloud hung across the mountain line! I rode 
on, her craking larf in my ears, an’ a glimmer of red everywhere 
before my eyes. Lord, 1 was innocent that day. “I'wasn’t in my 
mind what I was goin’ to do on’y I kinder went to meet Job Leach 
on the river path as he come from his lumber shed. Boys! I swar 
to you I'd no thought of harm. There was nary youth in the dear 
ole village as shamefaced as Phil Heath, nor one as the gals larfed at 
more free. They liked me too, the most of innocent things, children 
an’ young gals, an’ dumb animals. An’ now they turn away, an’ 
scream when they see this face as is blasted with Cain’s branding. 
Lord, I’ve suffered greatly for my sin.” 

“Bear up, Phil,’ said one of the rough fellows by. “We know 
how you killed Job Leach.” 

“Ye don’t, Hiram! No man living knows how that was. Give me 
a drink, little Pepe! Mind ye, child, if that there Ind’an coyote 
(as they call an officer)—burst his yellow skin !—should ever trouble 
yer agin, arst him what was his errand when he come loafing round 
my bar, bout two years ago, in the fall. An’ show him the letter as 
you'll find in the safe behind there. But don’t you read it, Pepe! 
Give me your word, as an honest little yellow cuss, never to look inside 
that’ there document, where there’s things writ as it ain’t fitting a boy 
should see! Give me another drink— Bourbon, with a drop of 
Angostura in it. You know how to fix my palate, Joe! 

“ Wal, boys, I was telling how I got tempted—I must kinder finish, 
for there'll be no continuation to this story. I was saying it wasn’t 
my fault wholly! But to man’s sight it was. Man’s sight’s nothing 
tome now. I’m goin’, Hiram! Friends all, Phil Death’s goin.’ Is 
there any minister in the town? Td like to see him, for this long 
time I’ve been working on my own hand, an’ maybe the idea was 
wrong. A man ought to hev’ experienced persons with him when he 
strikes a new trail. There was a minister at Santa Marta, a poor, 
blackfaced cretur’—an’ in the old village;—the Lord save us all, 
I never offended priest or woman knowingly! never——!” He con- 
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tinued to murmur for a few moments—then looked suddenly about, 
and resumed dreamily : 

“T met him at a corner by the river bank. The stream was high, 
an’ it raced past like a mill-sluice, turning about a load of grass, an’ 
rolling the lumber round an’ round. I met him nigh the place where 
I found the duck’s nest with Mary; but the reeds was all drownded, 
or carried off by the flood. The water was red, an’ its whirly ripples 
sparkled like fire in the low sun-rays. The forest stood on t’other 
hand—black an’ awesome with pines an’ hemlocks. The turf was 
flooded something. When we reined in our horses sudden, they sunk 
to the fetlocks, an’ my ole grey, he plunged, thinking ’twas a swamp. 
Job Leach saw me, an’ he trembled. Then I knew he was a skunk. 
He didn’t say a word, but he outs his six-shooter. ‘This ain’t a 
dry spot for a ride, he says, cocking the thing behind his horse's 
neck, 

“*T han’t come for a ride, Job; I’m come to tell yer something.’ 

' “Out with it smart, then,’ says he, looking at me kinder wall-eyed. 

“«Tve rid out to talk about Mary. You aren't goin’ to marry her, 
Job ? 

“* Hey’ ye been to the minister's to arst? Maybe ye'll pay a 
visit to the doctor soon, an’ maybe go to see the sexton. Clear the 
road, Phil, for Mary’s waiting of me now, I guess, down by Timbs’s 
stream !’ 

“<T tell ye where I’ve been, Job! Ive bin to see Martin of St. 
Louis, an’ he give me news of your wife an’ children.’ 

“He ups his six-shooter, and shoots straightway. Id never seen 
a pistol fired in anger before that day. Nought was in my hand but 
an ole whip—they lie as say I went out to fight, an’ took a bowie! 
"Twas Job’s own knife, as any fool might ha’ made known, if he'd 
cared to speak truth. I pushed up the ole grey, an’ I rode him 
down! ‘The skunk lay still, an’ I thought to have killed him. 

“ After awhile I drew up to look, an’ Job, he waited till I was.close 
on him, an’ shot. The darned fool fired from his side, an’ missed a 
mark bigger nor is a haystack in a wind. I threw myself on hin—I 
snatched his knife—an I . The Lord knows my sins. I wasn’t 
altogether guilty o’ that crime. Then I rode off to Timbs’s clearin’, 
an’ I found Mary . Oh, boys, she was beautiful! I told her Job 
was dead, an’ she'd best go buy mourning. She cried out, an’ said— 
said she loved me! She offered to go with me over the world—leave 
her folks an’ her friends to go with me, as was a murderer in men’s 
sight. I threw her off—I said to-her, ‘Shall it be your folks, or 
mine, or Job Leach’s, as shall put up our notice ?’ 

“T left her there, an’ I rode on, a’most day an’ night, till I come 
into Kansas—an’ there, distraught as I was, I—you know the rest! 
Don’t every child through California and Oregon know Phil Death of 
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Santa Marta? Is that the minister? You be welcome, sir, but I'm 
nigh spent——.” 

Two hours after died the quondam rowdy, penitent, so far as man 
could judge, but preserving to the last, as I heard, that tone and 
manner which I have endeavoured to depict; a manner that seemed 
grossly unbecoming his profession and his condition, according to our 
ideas, yet not perhaps as shocking to the ear of Heaven. The habits 
of life are not thrown off, when death suddenly overshadows the soul 
with its awful presence. 
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La Fontaine. 


We all think we know Fontaine. To begin with, we made an imper- 
fect acquaintance with him at school, where we translated, via, with 
difficulty, two or three of his Fables, and, naturally enough, conceived 
a lively contempt for a writer who could employ, in cold blood, French 
of so idiomatic a nature. How different from the great Cesar, who, 
mindful of his destiny, wrote for the third form! This early prejudice 
soon enough vanishes ; but we generally read little more of him, and 
there remains in the minds of most of us a sort of blurred image 
where the figure of La Fontaine should be. The photograph is clouded. 

This small knowledge which the world has of a man who was once, 
and is still, one of the most popular writers in French literature, 
springs partly from our habit of considering him as a mere writer of 
fables. Fables, indeed, he wrote—the best in the world—but the 
Fable, however clever it be, is not a form of literature over which the 
mature intellect greatly cares to linger; Aisop, Pheedrus, and Gay, 
rarely become the companions of our solitude. What is called “the 
taste of the age,” persists in ignoring the fact, or in keeping it in the 
background, that La Fontaine also wrote tales, and that as a raconteur, 
even in France, the chosen home of the story-teller, he had, and has, 
no equal. 

Let us, then, make an attempt to delineate the man, qualis erat. It is 
not an easy task; for we have before us a bundle of contradictions— 
contradictions, that is, more obvious than the average bundle which go 
to make up the ordinary man. While he had no virtue himself, he drew 
to himself and retained the affections of virtuous men—Racine, for 
instance, even after Racine had gone back to the piety of his early youth. 
He had no constancy, yet he attracted the love of women, whose idol 
and plaything he always was. He deserted his wife and went after 
strange goddesses; he wrote verses which ought not now to be read 
at all; and yet Fénélon himself, the most virtuous man of his time, 
burst into tears at his death, and wrote his panegyric. He never put 
himself out of the way to please people whom he did not like, but 
all people liked him. He was a bad husband, and a bad father. 
He never performed a duty, or recognised a tie; yet he never lost a 
friend—save once by a kind of accident. He was always in poverty, 
but he was always hopeful. He had no ambition, yet he achieved a 
great reputation. He lived an utterly godless life, but died the death 
of a saint. He had no money, but never did any task work. He was 
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the most malicious of men, and yet the most good-natured. He was 
by turns, and as the sweet will seized him, gauche, awkward, distrait, 
or courtly, polite, and urbane. He lived for himself, wholly and un- 
reservedly, but was never called selfish ; and in early life he sat down 
with the avowed intention of doing nothing, claiming from the world 
the simple right of enjoyment ; and this right the world conceded. 

The world, indeed, loves its butterflies; they are so rare that it 
cannot but love them ; only seldom does a man get born who has no 
capacity for work, no power of foresight, no care about the future ; 
one on whom life brings no anxieties, whose years only prolong his 
childhood ; whose brow is furrowed with no lines of thought. Volages 
and uncertain, they fly from flower to flower, lingering over each one just 
long enough to take its honey. ‘Their life is a succession of summer 
months; and, unless they early burn their wings, which sometimes 
happens, it is a long summer of delights, spent with ’? Amour, Liesse, 
and Dou« Regard, in the garden of Dédutt. 

England has had but few of these gaudy and brilliant-winged creatures, 
her sky, perhaps, being unfavourable to their production. Herrick 
was one, but his erratic course was prematurely checked by the un- 
timely frost of the Revolution ; Gay, Moore, and a very few others, 
exhaust our list. To set against these, France has Villon, Marot, La 
Fontaine, and half a hundred others, who have fluttered in the sunshine 
of great men’s smiles and the world’s praise—insects of the summer. 
And of all this careless and improvident crew the most careless and 
the most improvident was Jean de La Fontaine. 

Arguing from strong points of resemblance between two great men, 
one is disposed to think that Harold Skimpole modelled his own 
character on that of La Fontaine—the disciple being far below the 
master. For La Fontaine was more Skimpolean than Harold himself. 
He said to the world, “Give me leave to live among you; a little 
light wine, fruit in the season, plenty of music and singing, the 
society of young, pretty, and pleasant women, and an entire freedom 
from work and anxiety—these are all Task. Give them to me, and 
let me enjoy myself after my own fashion.” The world took him at 
his word, and gave him all{he asked. For threescore years and 
ten he did no work, he had no troubles; he dispensed with all un- 
pleasant things; he enjoyed the society of pleasant women, and 
the luxuries of rich men; and then, with a repentance comfortable 
and leisurely—La Fontaine was never in a hurry—for all sins and 
shortcomings not included or implied in the above, he quietly went 
out of the world in a green and serene old age. 

If the highest object of life be to get what La Fontaine got, of all 
men he was the happiest. What Harold Skimpole wished to appear, 
La Fontaine was: a half-unconscious humbug, the one; simple and 
without guile, the latter. His friend Maucroix, writing of him after 
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his death, says, “ We have been friends for more than fifty years, and 
I thank God for having brought the extreme friendship I felt for 
him to a respectable old age, without interruption or any coldness, so 
that I can say that I have always loved him tenderly, the last day as 
much as the first. He was the most sincere and the most candid 
soul I have ever known; never any disguise, and I think that he 
never lied in all his life.” He never. did, except when he wrote 
flatteries for the King. He neither lied, nor quarrelled, nor envied, 
nor intrigued, in a time full of lies, quarrels, and envy. In return, 
all men conspired to smooth his path for him. Like a child, they let 
him out to amuse himself in the garden and the meadows till the 
time came when the sun set and night fell, and there could be no 
more play. Then they brought him home, persuaded him to say his 
prayers, and put him to bed, where he very soon fell fast asleep. 

He was born in 1621, midway between the births of Corneille and 
Racine—at the little town of Chateau Thierry, in that pleasant Cham- 
pagne land which has produced so many poets, as well as such excel- 
lent wine. His father held a post as maitre es eaux et foréts, and 
was a well-to-do man, something above the middle class. No anec- 
dotes are told about his childhood, except the suggestive fact that he 
was always remarkably lazy, which is probably not without truth. 
On leaving school, he took it into his head that he would become a 
priest, and went to an ecclesiastical seminary, where he actually re- 
mained for a whole year. Thence he went back into the world, and 
took the taste of this monastic twelvemonth out of his mouth by five 
years of idleness and pleasure, courting the “ gentilles Gauloises” of 
Rheims and Chateau Thierry, and not writing anything but love songs. 
Then his father, thinking to make his son un homme rangé, a serious 
maitre es eaux et foréts, married him, and resigned his post in his 
favour. Slight, however, as were the duties connected with the post— 
he only had to walk about a little in the fields, under the shade of the 
trees—they were too irksome for La Fontaine, and oppressed him 
beyond measure. His wife, too, bored him: this mistaken woman— 
to whom he used to write in very kind and even affectionate terms, 
when he was well away from her—used to spend her time in reading 
romances, and, instead of looking after her husband’s comfort, as all 
the rest of his friends had to do, expected La Fontaine to look after 
hers. Accordingly, he neglected his domestic as well as his official 
duties. There was a certain Abbess de Mouzou, among other fair 
friends, to whom he writes a letter, sprightly and gay enough. 
“When,” he says, “ you took the vows— 


“On that same day, Love, pretty fool, 
Assumed the Benedictine rule ; 
Venus, since you were also one, 
Became a Benedictine nun ; 
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And Mirth, with all his careless flock, 

Put on the Benedictine frock. 

The Graces—how could they desert you >— 
Swore to all Benedictine virtue; 

And all the Gods that Cyprus knows 

Took on them Benedictine vows.” 


Nor is this gay religieuse the only one of whom mention is made, 
and it is greatly to be feared that his infidelities were not borne by 
the wife with that proper spirit of resignation which becomes the wife 
of a butterfly—papilio Musarum. 

Soon after his marriage he made his first literary essay, in the 
shape of a translation of the Ewnuchus, which neither succeeded nor 
deserved success. For the curious thing is, that La Fontaine, whose 
talents were exercised wholly in the lightest possible form of literature, 
the touch of whose pen was too light to brush the rouge from a 
woman’s cheek, had, all through his life, proclivities in the direction 
of scholarship. Ignorant of Greek, he read Plato in translations, and 
even tried, in his Songe de Vaua, to imitate him. He loved to talk 
of Greek philosophy, though no one seems to have thought his 
observations worth preserving ; and just as Liston thought his forte 
was tragedy, so La Fontaine sighed for the renown of a scholar. 
This departure from the natural tenor of his life was due, perhaps, 
to some touch of the weakness common to man; he could not be 
wholly a butterfly. He was corrupted, too, by his friends, who raved 
of Latin and Greek, and translated Seneca and Plato; doubtless they 
inspired him, though not naturally a sympathetic man, with some small 
portion of their own ardour. For though the old rage for scholar- 
ship had in a manner abated, there were yet left some remains, and 
men gave the world editions, translations, and imitations, if not so 
freely as fifty years back, at least in abundance. 

Meantime, the ménage went on badly. His father was dead, 
leaving his affairs complicated; the “ woods and waters” grew daily 
more irksome, and at last he sold the post, proposing for the future 
to live upon the proceeds. However, he got full leisure, and began, 
fortunately for everybody, to read the old French writers, Jean de 
Meung, Villon, Marot, and Rabelais—the glories of free and un- 
academised France. ‘Do you think,” asked La Fontaine once of 
Boileau, who was discoursing on Augustine, “do you think that 
Augustine had as much esprit as Rabelais ?”—a question of magnificent 
profundity, showing the true student of Rabelais. This reading 
proved the turning-point of his life. He left off trying to be a 
scholar, and allowed his mind to follow its natural bent. But he 
never ceased to admire and to love those old classics which seem destined 
never to lose their hold on men’s minds. He read them perpetually. 
His translation of Plato was scored and interlined and black with 
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marginal references. He would dream away whole days over Horace 
and Virgil. He accepted the doctiines they laid down as things not 
to be disputed. He would hear no criticism on their words; and he 
became so steeped in their writings that his own are full of imitations 
and echoes—not plagiarisms. Hear what he says himself: 


«Some imitators, like a flock of sheep, 
For ever in the steps of Virgil keep: 
Him for my shepherd while I proudly own, 
Sometimes I stray, and dare to walk alone; 
And though my Virgil lead me, let him have 
Me for his pupil, never for his slave. 
His be the model, his the glorious laws 
By which he rightly won a world’s applause. 
These let me follow; if perchance I dare 
To borrow something from the riches there, 
Let it, at least, attempt to seem in place, 
And veil in fashions new its antique face.” 


It was not till he was past thirty that La Fontaine began to be 
known in private circles as an extremely clever writer of vers de 
société. About this time, he was introduced by his wife’s uncle, 
M. Jannart, to the great Fouquet, who received him kindly, and 
gave him a pension, coupled with the easy condition that he would 
write him a ballad once a quarter. Then followed nine years, all too 
short, of feasting, love-making, reading, and perfect happiness, chiefly 
apart from his wife. Vaux, Fouquet’s magnificent palace, the fore- 
runner of Versailles, contained all that La Fontaine wanted, and 
more. Jouquet, possessed of hereditary wealth, spent it regally. He 
had Pélisson for his secretary, Le Vau for his architect, Le Brun for 
his painter, Vatel for his maitre d’hotel, La Fontaine and Moliére for 
his poets. And all these dependants loved him. Little they knew, 
most of them, of the outer intrigues, the plots against the cardinal, 

‘olbert’s crafty web of lies and treacheries, the deceits and meannesses 
of the king, and the long array of misdeeds which ended in the fall of 
their benefactor. La Fontaine, for one, was all the time in the garden, 
basking in the sun, and talking to the pretty women about love, and 
Plato, and all the little caquetage that pleased him. How was he to 
know anything about it? But the crash came. JF ouquet was 
arrested ; his friends were dispersed; and La Fontaine, forty-two 
years of age, found himself without a protector and with very few 
shillings, as we may well suppose. 

Jannart, one of Fouquet’s closest adherents, was exiled to Limoges, 
whither La Tontaine, in the first burst of his grief, accompanied him. 
On the way he picked up his spirits a little, and wrote long and 
amusing letters, kind, if not affectionate, interspersed with verse, to 
his wife. “ After all,” he says, “it is a real pleasure to travel. One 
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always meets with something remarkable. And you would hardly 
believe how good the butter is.” He tells the story of La Belle 
Barigny of Poitiers, whose lover, dying, left her 12,000 crowns. His 
relations dispute the will. The lady disconsolate, swearing she will die 
of grief, “ en attendant recueillit le legs que son amant lui avait fait” — 
a touch entirely Fontainesque. The country round Orleans pleases him 
greatly, by reason of its verdure, and freedom from those detestable 
montagnes pelées, those bare peaks, which every one hates so. At 
Amboise, where Fouquet was then confined, he tries to visit the 
prisoner, but is not allowed, and spends the whole day in tears at the 
door, thinking sadly of the past nine years and the fat kine. He did 
not stay long at Limoges, finding the air of exile oppressive. Ceasing 
his voluntary participation in misfortune, he returned to his wife, and 
shortly after became a father, not greatly to his own delight. For La 
Fontaine was not fond of children, the petit peuple—* cet dge sans 
pitié”—of whom he always speaks with such petulance. How should 
he be?—-a child himself, as exacting, and consequently as jealous, as 
children always are? He spent the next few years between Paris 
and Chateau Thierry, his wife sometimes going with him to Paris, but 
getting tired of change, and settling down gradually to her home in 
Chateau Thierry; La Fontaine, for his part, gravitating toward 
Paris. Here his friends were the best writers of the day: Boileau, 
Racine, Mobiére, and others. Notably the drunken bard Chapelle, he 
whom Boileau once lectured on the sin of intemperance, his repentant 
disciple plying him with wine until the preacher was drunk himself. 

He was now about forty-five years of age, and had hitherto pub- 
lished nothing except his miserable comedy. But he made two new 
and powerful friends: the dowager Duchess of Orleans, who made him 
one of the gentlemen of her household, and the Duchess de Bouillon, 
one of Mazarin’s nieces, who sometimes lived at Chateau Thierry. 
She, young, and full of cleverness and wit, caressed and indulged to the 
utmost this spoiled child of nine Zustra. She made him use her house 
as his own—one wonders how the wife liked the arrangement—and 
even when she went away, left orders that everything was to be at 
La Fontaine’s disposal. This was what he liked. He cared nothin 
for the ordinary ambitions of the world. To please the King and be 
about the court was all very well for Racine and Boileau. They had 
morals, or, at least, a tolerable reputation for morality; he had 
none. They had decorum and a proper respect for forms; these he 
lacked. He loved better to live without géne at the duchess’s little 
court of the Luxembourg, where he could go about in perfect free- 
dom, without fear of a royal frown, and safe in the sunshine of those 
soft hearts that never played him false’; where he could do as he 
pleased and say what he pleased. 

History regretfully has to confess that his first tales were written 
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at the request of Madame de Bouillon. These were so sparkling, so 
witty, and so highly goutés by the ladies for whose edification they 
were written, that the poet was easily persuaded to write more, and to 
go on writing more; piling up abundance of material for repentance 
when the time for repentance should come. He did more than this ; 
he published, being then in his forty-eighth year, his first collection 
of fables. 

It is extremely curious to observe how long a time the flower of 
his genius took to blossom and come to perfection. At an age when 
most poets have filled whole desks he had written nothing at all. At 
an age when many authors are in the very summer of their powers, 
he was putting forth timidly a poor little translation from the Latin. 
And when some men are beginning to bethink them of rest after a 
good day’s work, La Fontaine, unconscious of his years, takes to 
writing tales which belong to the mere wantonness of early manhood ; 
and fables which show at once a child’s keen delight in trifles, the 
subtle perceptions, the “long thoughts” of childhood, and the facile 
versification of the most practised poet. 

As soon as these things appeared their author became, yer saltum, 
the most popular writer in France. None had spoken like him 
before. He had no court airs, such as Racine sometimes put on. He 
was no pedant as Boileau sometimes was. He did not think it neces- 
sary to lash himself into fury at the follies of his fellows; nor did he 
ever sneer at them; nor did, he pretend to bind himself by any laws. 
He suited his verse to his subj ect, not his subject to the verse, and used 
short lines and long lines, odd rhymes and even rhymes, just as best 
fitted his theme. “Heneo his language was so bright and clear, and 
the verse was so light that no mountain brook could trip more 
merrily over its pebbles than his stories over their cadenced channel 
of rhyme. His thought and his verse were wedded, and became one. 
For, just as the crafty chemist, by a process known only to himself, 
invents by cunning combination some new and delightful essence, so 
La Fontaine, taking plentifully of the old classical spirit, and of the 
old Gallic spirit quantum suff, and artfully compounding these in 
the alembic of his brain, produced a poetical result which was as new 
as it was pleasant, being, in fact, to other poetry, what champagne 
is to other wine. His tales and his fables were dramas, without the 
dramatic rules, for La Fontaine was a bad playwright. They were 
not written in five acts, but, as he said himself, in a hundred. Their 
chief strength lay in their perfect truthfulness to nature,—the great 
charm in his writings as in his character. Therein, as in a mirror, every 
man saw reflected his own impulses and thoughts; or, to use another 
simile, the writer seemed to take each reader into his confidence, while he 
went about, like a curious girl, and, with a certain feminine delicacy, 
lifting up just the corner of the curtain of the soul, afforded the 
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merest peep into what was behind, with his finger on his lips and a 
smile in his eyes; the play of a child, perhaps, but of a child careful 
never to wound. 

Above all, his work was most carefully finished. There was no 
slovenly execution about La Fontaine. Lazy though he was, Venfant 
de la paresse et dw sommeil, as he called himself, he would give 
nothing to the world but what was his best. He did no task work ; 
but the labour that he delighted in physicked pain. It was at once 
his chosen amusement and his work. And, as Thackeray says, he is 
the happiest man who gets the work to do best fitted to his hand, and 
does not get tired of it. 

Fifteen years passed by. He got separated, without any scandal, 
from his wife, whom he never saw again. Once, indeed, Boileau 
persuaded him to go to Chateau Thierry, and try to effect a recon- 
ciliation. He journeyed there, found she was at church, and came all 
the way back again, without waiting till the service was ended, com- 
forting himself with the reflection that he had done all that was 
possible. He went on writing tales and fables and letters, growing 
in reputation yearly but not increasing in fortune, and living on the 
bounty of his two duchesses. 

Then misfortune fell upon him. The Duchess of Orleans died ; 
two years later the Duchess de Bouillon was exiled; and poor La 
Fontaine, now in his fitty-ninth year, as childlike and as innocent as 
ever, found himself upon the world, once more, without a penny. 

Of course, it mattered nothing. Of course, other friends came to his 
assistance. Condé, the Prince of Conti, the Duke of Vendéme, 
gave him money and helped him along till he found another patron, 
who took him in, and adopted him, so to speak, for her own son. 
This time it was Madame de la Sabliére. 

Surely, of all fair sinners, there, are few upon whom the world 
has looked with more indulgent eyes than on this accomplished and 
learned lady. One of the queens of Parisian society, the companion 
of savants, a mathematician, a Greek scholar, she was at the same 
time a poetess, a musician, and the heroine of a thousand amourettes, 
Her husband was little disposed to quarrel with her for indiscretions 
for which his own notorious infidelities—he had the bad taste to die 
broken-hearted at the loss of a mistress—gave her, in the eyes of the 
world at least, some excuse. Whatever form these indiscretions had 
previously taken, whether they were innocent or not, matters very 
little now; only we must remark that Madame de la Sabliére was 
already forty years of age when she experienced an attack of that 
grande passion which was almost as inevitable in her times as the 
measles, and much more dangerous. The object of her love was the 
Marquis de la Fare, an interesting young gentleman some ten years 
her junior, of poetic proclivities and most refined tastes. For some 
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time the diaison went on at fever heat; they would spend whole days 
together—with all the accompaniments of poetry and the finest 
cream-laid sentiment. ‘The ardour of the gentleman was the first to 
cool, and ‘our middle-aged Sappho perceived with tears that her 
charms could not altogether supplant those of the gaming-table. 
With regret she took the second place in her lover’s heart. Pre- 
sently another rival came into the field; a woman this time. It was 
too much. Poor Madame de la Sabliére threw up the game. Her 
husband dead—perhaps this was no great loss; her lover gone; her 
last illusions perished—she bravely resolved to leave a world which 
had no longer any charms for her, and to spend the remaining years 
of her life in seclusion and good works. She shut her house and 
went no more into society. “I have sent away,” she wrote, “all my 
people, except my dog, my cat, and La Fontaine.” 

This rival was, it is sad to say, a friend of the poet’s. He had 
always two sets of friends, one for serious moods, which were few, 
and one for his days of good spirits, which were many. She was La 
Champnesly, the actress. Racine, before he was converted, taught 
her how to act. La Fontaine dedicated tales to her; her husband 
wrote comedies for her; and all the world fell in love with her. Of 
her worthy husband Boileau wrote spitefully—the satirist was very 
spiteful at times,— 


“De six amants contents et non jaloux, 
Qui tour 4 tour servaient 4 Madame Claude, 
Le moins volage était Jean, son époux.” 


The end of the gallant De la Fare, poet and lover, divided, as it 
were, between Pallas Athéné and Erycina Ridens, was unworthy of 
so splendid a beginning. He became a tremendous gourmand, and 
actually killed himself by eating too much cod-fish. 

It was in the year when La Fontaine’s benefactress retreated from 
the world that he was elected into the Academy. ‘The choice was 
not unanimous. The King wanted the election of Boileau, a younger 
man, but clearly more worthy in many respects of the honour. 
President Rose, the leader of the opposition, made a violent speech 
against La Fontaine. Flinging the unfortunate volumes of tales 
upon the table, he demanded whether the Academy would submit to 
the King the name of a man who had written a book fléri par une 
sentence de police. He was however chosen, in spite of the opposi- 
tion. The King refused at first to ratify his election; nor was it till 
La Fontaine had written two or .three odes brimful of flattery, and 
Boileau had actually been elected to another vacant chair, and the 
wayward poet—this naughty child of sixty-three—had given a distinct 
and solemn promise to be sage, to be a good boy and never write any 
more wicked stories, that Louis gave his consent, and La Fontaine 
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joyfully passed those doors which seem to lead to immortality. On 
the day of his reception, with the first throbbings of a repentant awe 
upon him, he read a contrite epistle in verse to Madame de la 
Sabliere, regretting his past sins and promising amendment for 
the future. 

Pleased with his election, La Fontaine became one of the most 
regular attendants at the séances of the Academy, where it does not 
appear that he greatly contributed to the work done, but where he 
enjoyed the pleasure of feeling himself among the learned, and where 
he pocketed his share of the forty livres distributed at every sitting. 
He made new friends in the Hervaut family, however, who helped 
him to forget his promise to the king and the Academy. Among 
them he found once more, what he could hardly get in the house of La 
Champnesly, but which was the chief grace and beauty of life to him 
—the society of young and beautiful ladies. With them he renewed 
his youth, and forgot the crow’s feet and grey hairs of sixty years. 
He was always in love with them; he wrote them verses, made jokes 
for them; was contented to be laughed at. “ What is the use,” he 
said, “of old vadotewrs like me but to make the girls laugh?” He 
was the same once more as he had been forty years before ; and in this 
society, the Capua of his old age, he forgot all his promises of reform 
and repeated all his old offences. A certain Madame Ulrich, with 
whom he contracted some sort of amourette, stimulated him to indite 
more tales, and his last were more sprightly, more witty, and more 
wicked than any he had previously written. In vain his friends tried 
to bring him to a better mind. His wings were heavy now and his 
flight feeble, but there was yet left a day or two of the bright Indian 
summer of his life, and he would not rest till the cold frosts of winter 
actually laid him low. 

He had no money, of course, except what he got from the sale of 
his fables, which he probably spent as fast as he got it. His wife 
lived still at Chiteau Thierry, and his son was brought up by friends. 
A story is told how La Fontaine met him once by accident, and how, 
after he had admired the young man’s modesty and manner, he was 
told that it was his own son. “Indeed?” he said, simply, “I am very 
glad to hear it.” Occasionally he got a little honorarium ; once, for 
instance, from the Dauphin, as an acknowledgment for his Fables; 
and probably his old friend the Duchess de Bouillon did not altogether 
forget him. At all events, his life was greatly simplified by his free 
quarters in the Hotel Sabliére. 

But he even outlived his benefactor. Madame de la Sabliére died 
when her poet was seventy-two years of age, and once more he was 
turned out upon the world, a beggar. Hervaut, going to offer him 
hospitality, met him in the street, crying over the death of the 
kindest and best friend he had ever had. “Come to my house,” said 
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Hervaut. “I was going there,” sobbed the poet. He went there, 
and stayed there till he died. 

And now the cold winds of autumn were set in in earnest. The 
November of life—the month when all butterflies must disappear— 
was upon him. To everybody comes a time when the flowers fade, 
and their perfume, long since faint, wholly dies. To La Fontaine it 
came very late, but it came at last. He was seized with a disease 
which the physicians pronounced mortal, and began to patch up a 
hurried peace with the Church. His repentance was most sincere and 
real, though the world laughs at the manner in which it was 
manifested. For he began by reading the New Testament, a book 
altogether strange to him, and gravely pronounced it to be a work of 
considerable merit. It was at least fifty years since he had read it 
last, and it had all the charms of novelty to him. He had previously, 
many years before, made a partial acquaintance with the Apocrypha ; 
for Racine once showed him a passage from Baruch, which he read 
with great interest, and went about for a fortnight afterwards asking 
everybody if they had read that excellent author, Baruch. Again, on 
his confessor representing to him the grave injury to public morals 
that his tales had caused, the honest and contrite bard, who never 
quite understood the mischief he had done, offered, with many tears, 
to give to the Church the profits of his next edition; which is much 
as if a remorseful burglar were to promise the proceeds of his 
next robbery in expiation for all the preceding. Getting over these 
preliminaries—it was natural that after so many years of a life so 
déréglé, he should feel at first a little strange in the harness of virtue— 
he set himself steadily, no longer a butterfly, but rather a chrysalis, 
to do everything acceptable to the Church. He made public lamenta- 
tion over his sins at the Academy ; he burned his unpublished writings ; 
he projected hymns; he wrote a translation of the Dies Irz ; he wore 
a hair shirt; he practised rigours; he repented indeed. “Oh! mon 
cher,” he writes, “ mourir n’est rien; mais songes-tu que je vais com- 
paraitre devant mon Dieu! Tu sais comme j'ai vécu. Avant que 
tu recoives ce billet les portes de léternité seront ouvertes pour 
moi.” 

These gates, indeed, were soon to open for him. He died, the year 
following his conversion, painlessly and happily, in the arms of Racine, 
his old and dear friend, who was himself to follow five years later. 
All France burst into tears, and everybody felt with his nurse, “ Dieu 
naura par le courage de le damner.” 

La Fontaine presents a singular example of a man who, throughout 
a long life, persevered in a course calculated above all things to 
enfeeble the will and deaden the conscience, and yet preserved his 
moral fibre strong enough to change suddenly and entirely in extreme 
old age. He had set his face steadily against all unpleasant things ; 
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he would do no manner of work ; he chose the part of the lilies of the 
field, and would neither toil nor spin, preferring to enjoy the summer 
sun and the warm rain. But when the end came, and the inevitable 
stared him in the face, a thing which could no longer be shirked or 
forgotten, he emerged from his carelessness, and with a nature as fresh 
and buoyant as ever, not only repented, but tried to undo the mischief 
he had done. 

It must be confessed that he had done a good deal of mischief in 
his day. But “Evil is wrought by want of thought, as well as want 
of heart.” What La Fontaine had done amiss was chiefly done by 
want of thought. Like Adam, he fell at the temptation of woman. 
His fair but frail Benedictine, the ladies of Vaux, the Duchess de 
Bouillon, La Champnesly, and Madame Ulrich, were ever at his ear, 
prompting him to write clever things, which, to be amusing, must 
needs be wicked, while Madame de la Sabliere was the only woman who 
urged him to repentance. Pleased with his own dexterity, he acceded 
to the tempters, like a child; and like a child, as soon as he saw 
that punishment must needs follow offence, he began to be sorry and 
to cry. His great power of inspiring affection was mainly due to this 
touching simplicity and childishness. But besides, he had that 
indefinable quality which brings to some men the love of everybody, 
if not their respect. Weak of will, to all seeming, till he was forced 
into strength by contrition; prone to think lightly of vice and to 
laugh at follies, rather than to be indignant with them, yet always 
with the possibility before him of higher things; always sinning, yet 
always dreaming of the Utopian future, where virtue should be all in 
all—he ought hardly to be judged like other mer. The function of 
his life was that of the butterfly, to repeat our old simile, which, while 
all the world is at work, relieves the mind by the spectacle of one 
creature, at least, who takes no thought and has no toil. And this 
function he performed with an entire and guileless simplicity, without 
affectation or pretence. Of aflectation, indeed, he was incapable. 
There is no quality in La Fontaine more insisted on by his biographers 
than this perfect candour. Numberless stories are told to illustrate 
the way in which he always laid bare his mind. Thus—one of them 
will do—being once bored by the company at a dinner, he rose 
abruptly, and said he must go, having to be present at the Academy. 
“You will be too early,” was objected. “Oh! no,” said La Fontaine, 
“T shall go there by the longest way.” 

Sometimes he would be seized with long fits of solitude. Then he 
would eschew all society and go away by himself, speaking to no one, 
and sitting for hours under a tree, reading or musing, as happy with 
his own thoughts as ever Lord Foppington was with his. His book 
would generally be some Latin author, and his friends learned how to 
respect moods of taciturnity which were not morose, but a sort of 
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natural repose of the body while the mind digested its ideas. Perhaps 
it is on account of these fits of silence that we have such widely dif- 
fering accounts of him as a companion; one biographer setting him 
forth as gauche and distrait, the other as the most charming man of 
society. He was both in turns, for he made no concessions; and if 
people did not please him he made no efforts to please them; while if 
he was in congenial society he bubbled over with joyous fun and 
innocent malice. 

One must perforce compare him with Goldsmith, with whom he has 
many points of resemblance. The Boswells and Philistines of the day 
turned from both with repugnance and dislike. The society of ladies 
was to both what the light is to the flower; wherever it shone, thither 
their heads were turned. Oliver was softer hearted, less dreamy, more 
alive to the sorrows of others ; but his mind was cast in a less delicate 
mould, and we may look there in vain for that fine subtlety and felicity 
of expression which distinguishes La Fontaine above all writers. 

One thing more. His writings do not want, in order to be under- 
stood, a knowledge of his life or of his times. What he wrote, whether 
in fable or in tale, owes its interest to no local colouring, and bears no 
stamp of his century save its cadre, the framework of language. This 
is, we venture to think, the strongest proof of his genius. ‘To write 
for all time and of all time, to give illustrations of human nature which 
will serve for any place or any age of human society—this is what very 
few writers have done. We step from the classical and powdered 
school of Corneille and Racine, from the prim and artificial garden of 
Boileau, to a free and open ideal world, where men and women walk 
and talk unfettered by influences of time and country. What cared 
the poet for Louis Quatorze and all his splendour? To him the disputes 
of scholars and theologians were merely empty words. Port Royal or 
the Sorbonne, Jansenist or Jesuit—he cared little which won. And he 
left the Hotel de Rambouillet, in his time certainly fallen from its high 
estate, to lay down its laws and formulate its decrees without his inter- 
ference. The present was nothing to the poet. Like the virtuous 
man, in this respect at least, the outer world might have crashed around 
him without disturbing him from his reverie or causing him an anxiety 
for the future. 

The great mistake of his life, which by his very nature he could 
not, perhaps, avoid, was the obstinacy with which he clung to youth. 
He would not, or could not, grow old. And as his mind, so are his 
writings ; these are always young. Flashes there are, in abundance, 
of a genius higher than any that France had yet seen. They are only 
flashes ; they hold out promise of great things, never to be fulfilled. 
All his tales should have been written before he was thirty, and put 
on the shelf to make room for that more solid work which he might 
have given to the world. But this was too much exertion for 
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La Fontaine ; he preferred polishing the gems—like his Fables—which 
mark the workman of infinite cunning and craft, and possible power. 
The promise was never fulfilled, and La Fontaine’s work is the 
work of a young man. In the same way, we look in his life for the 
man, and only find the child; a marvellous child indeed, spoiled by 
indulgence and caresses, wayward and self-willed, but preserving still 
his child-like sunny nature, his love for all who love him, his childish 
selfishness, his childish inability to comprehend the nature of duty, 
and his readiness to repent directly he can be made to understand 
that he has done wrong. 

Such was La Fontaine; full of faults; in spite of which—perhaps 
on account of which—we love him now, as everybody loved him then. 
And while judging him let us remember the words written of him by 
that great and good man, Féuélon. “ Lisez-le,” says the Bishop, “ et 
dites si Anacréon a su badiner avec plus de grace; si Horace a paré la 
philosophie d’ornements plus poétiques et plus attrayants; si Térence 
a peint les mceurs des hommes avec plus de naturel et de vérité.” 


W. B. 





Che Widow Merand. 


A STORY IN TWELVE PICTURES. 


‘ 


Tr 1s evening in St. Roque. Broad August moonshine silvers the grey 
gables of the quaint old Norman houses—silvers the exquisite fleche 
of St. Pierre and the empty booths of the fruit-sellers in the market- 
place beneath, and brings into dark distinctness, at the far end of the 
long picturesque street, the twin spires of severe, frowning St. Etienne. 

“T must take yet another turn,” says M. Alphonse Rendu to him- 
self. He lights a fresh cigar, and walks back towards St. Etienne. 

Moonlight and the reflection from a cigar are neither of them flat- 
tering to the complexion. 

So it is better to follow Monsieur Rendu until he passes the old 
Cathedral of St. Etienne and turns into the great square beyond ; the 
square is full of lamps, and here he is so obliging as to sit down on 


one of the benches under the lime-trees, and take off his hat, and we’ 


get quite a good look at his face. 

Pas si mal! And yet he is not what can be called handsome. He 
has honest blue eyes and a benevolent forehead, and a good mouth— 
a little severe, perhaps, but his moustache and beard curl over it so 
playfully that you can’t find much fault, as your eyes go wandering 
up and you note how well the crisp auburn waves of his hair match with 
the beard. If his face were not so flat and his nose so broad, Monsieur 
Rendu would, after all, come under the objectionable denomination, 
“handsome.” He does not think the word objectionable. Listen to 
his thoughts as he sits smoking, in the broad moonlight of the Place 
St. Etienne: 

“ Yes, she is handsome! Her eyes are as bright as diamonds, and as 
dark as velvet; but they have the hardness of diamonds. But why am 
Ta fool? can it signify whether a woman’s eyes be hard or soft, so long 
as they are full of love for me? and Madame Mérand gives more than 
love to her husband, she gives him a home—an état. Well, what do I 
want with these ? have I not enough to pay for lodging and clothes, and 
food enough and to spare, out of my own earnings?” He rises and 
paces up and down till he has finished his cigar, and then he still 
paces up and down, whistling softly. “If I could think—but no, 
no, no! She is as cold as a little stone, and as proud as——ah! it is 





hard that, in this life, we cannot have things as we choose.” 
Having given birth to this surprising discovery of hardships, 
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Monsieur Alphonse takes his way back into the Rue Notre Dame, and 
then goes on past the Hotel St. Barbe, to his lodging over the shop of 
Madame Bobineau, that well-known perfumer and glover at the corner 
of the Place St. Pierre. To his lodging and to bed, but not to dreams of 
handsome-eyed widow. Mérand, the wealthy proprietor of the Hotel 
St. Barbe. The dreams of Monsieur Alphonse are of a young face with a 
pale clear skin and large wondering eyes,—eyes that have no fixed beauty 
in them, though they haunt the memory,—eyes that take fresh meanings 
as fresh emotions lighten inthem. ‘ Mimi!” this young clerk murmurs 
in his sleep, and “ Mimi” is not the name of Madame Mérand. 


II. 


Next morning is a festival, and Madame Mérand’s dark oval face 
looks very handsome as she hurries home from early mass, She likes 
to be at home again, settled in her little parlour opposite the salle-a- 
manger by the time her regular visitors come in and breakfast. This 
parlour is a little room for so queen-like a woman, but it commands 
’ the whole of the arched entrance, and she can overlook from it the 
courtyard of the inn. 

She looks very handsome, as she sits near the open door ; her plain 
black stuff gown fits her perfect shape so easily, and the tiny cambric 
collar and cuffs are snowy in their fineness. She wears coral earrings 
and a brooch to match, of the simplest form; a rich plait of dark 
glossy hair circling her well-shaped head; and yet Madame Mérand 
cannot look simple—with all this plainness, she is like a queen. 

The guests pass in and out: she bows to some, to one or two she 
rises and curtsies; but, generally, she gets up and retreats into her 
hittle room. 

A young man is coming out of the salle; he bows to madame, and 
smiles. 

She curtsies, and then her lips move. He cannot hear, and has to 
go into the little parlour before he can understand what she says. 

“My neighbour, Monsieur Le Petit, is going to Cabourg-les-bains 
on Sunday,” says madame; “he has room in his char-a-bane, if you, 
monsieur, will accept a place; it is very pleasant at Cabourg.” 

And then the bright dark eyes look at Monsieur Rendu with an 
intensity of expression that troubles him. 

Only for a moment, Monsieur Rendu thinks of the fresh sea-breezes 
in contrast with the furnace-like heat that comes in through the 
arched entrance. 

“Ma foi !—yes, it must be pleasant. Madame, I return many thanks 
to Monsieur Le Petit, and I am enchanted to accept his offer.” 

Monsieur Rendu bows and smiles devotedly, and then sallies forth 
to the banking-house. The widow looks after him, and she sighs. 
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Madame Mérand can quit her parlour now and go up to her own 
room. There she paces up and down, a different woman altogether 
from the calm, self-possessed owner of the little parlour of the Hotel 
St. Barbe. 

“ Does he love me—or has he no feeling, or does he love some one 
else? He likes me—he never shuns an opportunity of talking to me 
—but there it ends. Oh,mon Dieu! how much longer is this torture 
to go on?” 

She stops before the looking-glass; a proud smile curves her 
lips, usually too firm in their chiselling. “He must love me!” the 
beautiful woman murmurs; “ but he dares not show his love because 
he is poor.” 

And yet her heart aches still,—aches with that incessant hunger so 
hard to appease—the hunger of a love which has given itself unsought. 
Looking at Madame Mérand, it is difficult to think this can be 
her case,—more difficult to realise that she will fail in attaining any- 
thing on which she has determined. 

There is power as well as passion in those dark, flashing, resolute . 
eyes, 


III. 


Oxp Madame Bobineau makes a good contrast to Madame Mérand. 
She is Norman born, and has long ago lost every tooth in her head. 
Her face, in colour and wrinkles, puts one in mind of a peach-stone ; 
while the face of the young girl she talks to, on this sunny August 
morning, may serve as counterpart to the bloom on the peach. ‘The 
girl is very fair; as she lifts her large wondering eyes to the old 
woman’s face, a tinge of soft rose steals through the transparent skin. 

There is a mutinous movement in the red full lips. 

“T tell thee, Mimi, it is neglectful and intolerable—an orphan, with 
her own living to earn, to consider herself above her duties: it is thy 
positive duty to fit each glove across the knuckles, so,’—the old lady 
doubles up her skinny claws by way of illustration,—“and from the 
point of the finger and the thumb tip, so. I will have it done, I say !” 
Madame Bobineau stamps her foot, and her voice rises into that 
exasperating pitch of shrillness which, to some feminine minds, repre- 
sents power. 

“Bien, madame—I hear you,” Mimisays. Her heart swells proudly ; 
she would like to put on her bonnet, and seek another employment ; 
but she is an orphan. Her father, Christophe Lalonge, an unsuccess- 
ful musician in Rouen, married one of his pupils, for love, against 
the wish of her parents, and reaped the bitter fruit. When he and 
his young wife died of the same fever, their one child was left desti- 
tute. Through the intervention of the priest who had ministered to 
them, little Mimi was brought up carefully and kindly by some of the 
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good religieuses of Rouen; and, later on, Madame Bobinean, a far-off 
cousin of the dead musician’s, agreed to take the orphan as shop- 
woman in her business, at St. Roque, provided Mimi established no 
expectations on this offer, and found her own lodgings; for Madame 
Bobineau’s house was close to the beautiful church of St. Pierre and 
the market-place, and her lodgings were sought after and well-paid 
for. She had now, au premier, an invalid lady, staying at St. Roque 
for the sake of its famous library; au second, Monsieur le Capitaine 
Loigereau ; au troisitme, Monsieur le Vicomte de Foulanges, sous- 
lieutenant—both attached to the 75th of la ligne, now quartered in 
the town ; and, au quatriéme, in the front room, Monsieur Alphonse 
Rendu, clerk at the bank of Carmier, fréres, in the rue St. Jean: 
all good customers, who took their meals at the table of Madame 
Bobineau’s gossip and friend, widow Mérand, of the Hotel St. Barbe. 
In Madame Bobineau’s orderly and well-regulated household, a young 
girl could not be located among so many men, two of them soldiers, so 
Mimi had a lodging in a by-street. There was a private door to the 
house of Madame Bobineau ; if the locataires came into the shop, it 
must be from the street, and as customers; and it is about one of 
these very locataires that she is now so angry as to raise a storm of 
controlled rebellion in Mimi Lalonge. 

Madame Bobineau gives another stamp with her carpet-shod foot, 
and retreats to her den, whence, spider-like, she can watch through 
the semi-curtained glass-door. 

Mimi sits down behind the counter, and leans her head back 
against the rows of compartmented shelves, so as to get beyond the 
range of the glass-door. There is a far-off seeking look in her 
grey eyes—a look that easily becomes imploring ; it does so now—the 
red lips part, and the lower one droops. 

* What can I do? Madame Bobineau is not kind; I cannot 
love her; but she might be worse; and if I leave her she will not 
give me a recommendation, and how is a young girl to find employ- 
ment without one? Why am I so silly ? why is it nothing to me to 
try on the gloves of others, and yet with him—ah! with him it is 
quite different. I cannot: my fingers tremble—they all become 
thumbs. Oh, what is it ?” 


IV. 


Mapame Bostneau went to mass at St. Etienne, on her way home 
she called in on Madame Mérand. 

In her calm, quiet way, madame related to her sympathising gossip 
her domestic grievances: how the new femme de chambre would 
spend her time in chattering with the garcon de salle; how the 
upstairs garcon, Ferdinand, had been lost for three hours yesterday, 
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and was then discovered sound asleep in the bed he was supposed to 
be making ; how a plum-pudding had been served in honour of some 
English travellers, and how the English had grimaced, and refused 
it, because of the rum—the “ rhom,” Madame Mérand affirmed, being 
the only good point about it. Having related these grievances in her 
calm, assured voice, Madame Mérand inquired after Madame Bobineau’s 
lodgers. 

“Ma foi!” the two little black beads in the peach-stone face of 
Madame Bobineau twinkle into slyness; “it seems to me you see as 
much of them as I do: as I went to la messe, Monsieur Rendu was 
coming out of your parlour. He is favoured ; but he is a well-mannered, 
discreet youth. Tenez! only this morning I had a discussion about 
him with Mimi—I have told you of Mimi, the orphan of poor 
Christophe ?” 

The pupils of Madame Mérand’s eyes contract, and then they blaze 
on the withered old crone with fierce intelligence. 

“ Mimi, your shop-girl? what should she know of Monsieur Rendu ? 
Madame Bobineau, your good sense should teach you to keep her out 
of the way of your lodgers.” 

Madame Bobineau has outgrown passion, except when she is dis- 
obeyed. Moreover, she is unwilling to offend a friend who can give 
away sometimes a ris de veau, sometimes the remains of a vol-au- 
vent aux truffes—and Bobineau’s old mouth waters at the thought of 
such dainties,—so she answers meekly : 

“ Yes—yes, I am careful! but the girl must serve customers. I 
have seen Monsieur Rendu come into the shop often lately for gloves, 
and Mimi stands there useless; she Jets him choose and try for himself. 
Ti is not respectful; it may give him offence, and he may seek 
another lodging.” 

Madame Mérand listens, and then she falls off into a reverie. She 
does not hear what Madame Bobineau is saying about the uncertain 
habits of the literary lady—au premier, who forgets her dinner, and 
spends the whole day in the dusty old library of the Musée. 

“‘ Madame Bobineau,” says the calm voice on a sudden, ‘‘ Mimi is too 
pretty to serve ina shop. Why don’t you marry her ?” 

“Bon!” the old, brown face is more puckered than before; “who 
will marry a girl without a dot? AndI have none to give her; I am 
a poor old woman, Madame Mérand, and shall scarcely leave enongh 
behind me to pay for masses for my soul.” 

The old woman, so hard and callous to her fellows, grows senti- 
mental over her friend’s canary bird: it is a “jewel,” “a pet;” but 
the endearing names which Madame DBobineau has at command are 
not many. She stands peering between the gay gilded wires, and 
Madame Mérand sits thinking. She is bending forward ; her handsome 
face rests in the long slender hand; the eyes are so veiled by the 
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sweeping dark lashes, that only an occasional glitter betrays their 
light. 

Si I will find a husband for Mimi,” she says, after awhile ; and there 
is a hurry in the calm voice—a voice that has a way of snubbing 
excitement in others by its ordinary repose. “I take charge of it. 
Tenez, I know of one already—your lodger, the Captain Loigereau.” 

“ Monsieur Loigereau !” Bobineau shrieks in her shrillest falsetto : 
“a full captain—a gentleman! he marry Mimi? My friend, you 
are laughing !” 

“T tell you—No! Monsieur Loigereau is a good man; he is 
humble ; he tells me everything ; he has risen by his own merits; he 
can read, but his writing is that of an ignorant person. Well, Mon- 
sieur Loigereau is more than forty: he will have completed his full 
term of military service in October ; he has been prudent, and he will 
then buy a little property #2 the Auvergnat. He wishes to take a 
wife, and he has asked me to choose him one: she must be young, 
and pretty, and amiable. Are you convinced now ?” 

“He must be a fool!” but Madame Bobineau looked round her 
cautiously as she said it. “ He might find a woman with a nice little - 
sum to add to his. Ah! my friend”—she puts her skinny fingers 
impressively on the fair widow’s plump arm—“ there is nothing like 
money—but I must go home.” 

They kiss each other on both cheeks; Madame Mérand’s glowing 
skin, like a nectarine in its rich dark tint, seems more even and 
velvet-like than ever against Bobineau’s wrinkles. 

“Au revoir,” says the younger woman, ‘“‘I am coming down 
to the Place presently.” 

“Nothing like money!” she murmurs, while her dark eyes follow 
Madame Bobineau. “Old imbecile! nothing like happiness she 
means.” 

At seventeen Madame Mérand had married her first husband, aged 
seventy, for money, and nothing elsé, so she was qualified to give her 
opinion. 





¥. 


Mimi goes into the den and says “ Good-evening ” to her employer. 

Madame Bobineau looks at her sharply with those unfringed eyes 
of hers, and nods her ‘head, then she calls Mimi back again in her 
shrill rasping voice. 

The girl turns, but she does not come back. 

“Come here, child. Why dost thou not tell me of Madame 
Mérand’s goodness to thee ?” 

A flush steals over the delicate face, and deepens there till Mimi 
is rosy red, 
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“There is nothing to tell, Madame asked me to go and see her to- 
morrow evening, but she did not wait for my answer. She went 
away. Iam not going to see her.” 

“ Hein,”—the old wrinkled face falls on one shoulder ; this whim of 
Mimi's is incomprehensible. 

“Chut!” madame cries, shrilly ; “thou art only a child, or I should 
be angry. Such an honour may not come again in thy life. Besides, 
simpleton, thou art not asked alone—thou wilt go with me. I will 
not listen to refusal; to-morrow at eight we visit Madame Mérand.” 

Mimi turned away ; her high spirits rose against this tyranny, and 
then the natural feelings of youth pleaded its cause. There was 
something exhilarating in the idea of this her first soirée at St. Roque. 
Why should she refuse ? 

“T know why it is; Madame Mérand is a person I dislike. Why 
need she fix her great black eyes on me ag if she thought I had done 
something wrong; it seemed as if she did not care for my company. 
She only wanted to do me a kindness.” 

She reached her little room, au cinquiéme in a back street, close to 
the Place St. Etienne. She sate down wearily, and threw her bonnet 
on the bed. 

“Tam like the child in the story-book: I can’t get cake, so I won’t 
eat galette. What would the good sceurs think if they saw me so 
ungrateful for kindness. I have grown wicked since I left Rouen ; 
he may not be at Madame Mérand’s, and if he is there he will bow to 
me, and then it will be over.” 
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Afternoon comes next day, and Madame Bobineau mounts up to 
her own bedroom to lay out her cap of real valenciennes lace, with its 
blue bows, and her black silk gown, and old-fashioned shawl. She is 
only upstairs half an hour; but much may happen in that time. 

Mimi sits in the shop as usual—not quite; she is sewing some lace 
on to a band to make a frill for her throat to-night, and Monsieur 
Niendu comes in before she sees him, 

“Oh I hope he will not come to-night,” she thinks; but he comes 
up to the counter and asks for a pair of lavender gloves, and Mimi 
feels there is no hope of his absence. It is strange that this want 
of hope should make her feel so happy. She does not fit his gloves, 
but she hands him those he has chosen neatly wrapped in paper. 

“ Mademoiselle,” says Rendu, his quick eyes have detected Madame’s 
absence through the open door, “‘I——.” Here he stops, as em- 
barrassed as the blushing girl behind the counter. ‘ Mademoiselle, I 
will have, if you please, another pair.” 

He looks so confused, so embarrassed, that Mimi smiles. She can- 


not help it; it is so wonderful to see Monsieur Rendu nervous and 
blushing like herself. 
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He sees the smile and grows yet redder—takes the gloves, pays for 
them hastily, and leaves the shop with a formal bow to Mimi. 

“Cold!” the young man says to himself; “she is a thousand times 
worse: she is sarcastic, she laughs at me—she is heartless! I will 
buy my gloves somewhere else. I will not be laughed at.” 

Mimi is puzzled at herself. 

“He changes so! Iwas quite feeling glad that he would be at 
Madame Mérand’s, and then when I saw his proud face I was more 
afraid of him than ever. Why do I think of him at all? It is always 
him—him—him! I hope he will not be there.” 


VI. 


Av Madame Mérand’s, where the young girl, in her simple white 
dress, is only stared at by the guests, she feels as if a damp dull mist 
has fallen on her enjoyment. ‘There is no one in the room nearly as 
young as Monsieur Rendu; there is deaf Monsieur Le Petit and his 
chattering wife, and Monsieur Leroux, who takes snuff every five 
minutes, while little fat Monsieur Martin holds him by the button 
and talks politics, rising to the tips of his boots and sinking his voice 
to a whisper each time he quotes a dangerous opinion. 

These are all; but a little later the door of ‘the large low room is 
thrown open, and in walks an officer in full uniform. “ Monsieur le 
Capitaine Loigereau,” shouts Ferdinand. The captain is short and 
stout, with a face like afull moon. He is bald, too, and has little hair 
besides his moustaches ; and as he holds his head very erect, he has 
the air of a grocer’s image in the act of making a summersault 
backwards. 

Mimi is surprised, and a little elated, when this gentleman with the 
epaulettes is presented to her—still more when he converses. 

She has not seen him in the shop. Monsieur Loigereau does not 
affect gloves and perfumes ; his idea of happiness is to be in the open 
air, within sight of green trees and fields, if he can find them. 

“ Does—mademoiselle—like—trees?” he puffs out each word sepa- 
rately like the snort of a steam-engine. 

“Yes, but I have seen so few.” 

“ Mademoiselle has been in the Cours Caffarelli ?” 

“No, monsieur,” Mimi sighs. She has often longed for an evening 
walk beside the river; but Madame Bobineau has told her she cannot 
go there alone. She is surprised when the old woman joins in— 

“J will take thee there on Sunday, Mimi, after vespers.” 

Mimi wonders why the captain smiles and looks ‘pleased. 

“ Certainly I have enjoyed myself,” says Mimi, when she reaches her 
lodging ; “that captain is a kind old man. How good of him to take 
the old Bobineau home !” 
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VII. 


Next morning is market-day. Monsieur Rendu meets Monsieur 
Loigereau with an enormous bouquet. 

“ Aha, Monsieur le Capitaine, that is for some fair lady!” and 
Rendu laughs a little too merrily perhaps at the round captain, with 
his crimson trowsers and full-coloured nosegay. 

'“ Morisieur,” says the captain, scarlet to his ears, “it is indeed for 
the lady who is to be my wife.” 

Monsieur Rendu asks pardon, and goes on without even wondering 
who is the object of the captain’s devotion. 

The captain stumps along on his sturdy little legs to the corner of 
the Place; he will be late at breakfast, but he must do his duty. 

“Bon jour, mademoiselle!” he goes into the shop and presents the 
bouquet to Mimi, with a grace that could not have been expected 
from him. Mimi is delighted. The captain is neither confused nor 
i hesitating. Good man! He is taking a preliminary step in his wooing ; 
he means to get that over quickly, but he will do it all en regle. 

He talks to Mimi, asks after Madame Bobineau—who peeps at him 
meanwhile from an ingenious little hole in.the curtain,—gives a military 
salute, and departs. ‘ 

Madame Bobineau enters all agog to know what he has said. 

“See,” the young girl blushes with delight, “is not this a beautiful 
nosegay ? The Captain Loigereau is a kind, good gentleman.” 

** Ma foi! I think so ;’ Bobineau frowns alittle. “It is wasteful; a 
one-franc bouquet would have pleased thee just as well, and he has 
paid at least three. Put it in water, child, it will die else.” 

Mimi places her precious t:casure near her, so that she can take 
her fill of gazing, and enjoy the exquisite fragrance—the roses are so 
sweet ; she had never had such a nosegay of her own before. Mimi is 
a child yet, spite of her sad, lonely life; and when madame retreats 
to her web, the girl dances for joy behind the counter. 








VITl. 


Ir 1s that serious moment in the life of a Frenchman, the dinner hour— * 

the five o’clock table d’hote, at the Hotel St. Barbe ; the bell is ringing 
loudly. In troop the regular town diners, far out-numbering the deni- 

zens of the inn itself. Some of these last are English ; they come into 

the room as if they were ashamed of-themselves, and take the places the 

waiter points out, a8 if they got them by favour, but having accomplished 
the agony of entrance and placing, they cock their chins up and snuff 
the air,and give the company to understand, by pitying glances and dis- 
paraging remarks made aloud, but supposed ouly to Le Lead Ly their 
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own party, that this is a very different sort of thing indeed to what 
they are used to. If these observations are made in Frenth, they are 
safe to be unintelligible to the “ natives ;” but if the Britisher speaks 
English, he has a way of disguising his language in a hope of thus 
making himself comprehended, especially when he asks for “ pell-ell.” 

Monsieur Loigereau looks more like a full moon than ever to-day, 
he is so beaming. As he goes out from dinner a few significant 
words pass between him and the widow. 

“Madame,” says the captain, with effusion, “I am a happy man, 
and you must allow me to thank you for my happiness.” 

The widow places her slender fingers in his chubby palm, and a 
solemn “shake hands” is exchanged. 

“T congratulate you from my heart,” says the widow, as he rolls 
away. 

Her eyes come back from following the captain and meet the honest 
blue gaze of Monsieur Rendu. He is puzzled. He has only half-heard ; 
is the widow then the object of Monsieur Loigereau’s adoration ? 

Madame Mérand reads his thoughts as easily as print. 

“Ts he not good, our captain? I amso happy in his happiness! I 
must not tell secrets,”—she puts her head on one side, and steals a long 
soft glance from under her lashes ; “and yet I would like to tell you. 
I think you know the girl; and you, perhaps, take an interest in her, 
as I do.” She watches his face, and she draws her breath hard at 
the eager intelligence that flashes in his eyes. 

“ Yes, it is the shop-girl of Madame Bobineau. Poor little thing! 
she is so glad and grateful. He was telling me of her delight ata 
present he made her this morning.” 

But Rendu is looking at his watch. 

“ Pardon, madame, I have an appointment this evening.” 

The widow does not like this haste ; but “ The sharper the medicine, 
the sooner the patient is cured,” she says: “if he once realises that 
Mimi belongs to some one else, his infatuation will be over.” 


IX. 


Moysteur Renpv hurries along; he feels almost savage joy when he 
sees the captain’s crimson legs rolling into a café. At any rate, he shall 
find Mimi alone. But he feels stung—sore all over. He knew she was 
a shop-girl, but it is different to hear her called one by Madame Mérand ; 
shop-girls are not always as guileless as he had imagined Mimi to be. 
This man is old enough to be her father, and she is going to sell 
herself to him. 

Rendu grinds his teeth as he reaches the shop. Yes, there is 
the bouquet, and as he stands on the doorstep, hesitating, Mimi bends 
her face over the flowers and seems to kiss them. 
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But Madame Bobineau is not upstairs to-day; she sees the young 
man’s approach, and comes out into the shop to greet him. 

“ How is the weather, monsieur?” she asks. “I am praying for a 
fine Sunday. I have promised to go for a walk; and you, too, 
monsieur, you care that it should be fine on Sunday ?” 

*‘T?” says Rendu, and then: “ oh, yes, I am going to Cabourg.” 

“Aha!” says Bobineau, slyly, “we know all about that, Monsieur, 
we wish you a happy day,—don’t we, Mimi ?” 

Mimi looks up, with her innocent wondering eyes, at the furiously 
blushing Alphonse. She wonders a little at madame’s unwonted notice. 

“ Yes,” she says, simply; “I am sure you will be happy.” The 
poor child has never seen the sea, but she is glad for him to have such 
a pleasure. 

He turns on her in bitter anger : 

“T wish you happiness, too, mademoiselle. You love flowers, I see.” 

“Oh, yes; so much—so very much!” His look and words stir her 
heart strangely; she is frightened, and yet she wishes Madame 
Bobineau away. If she and Monsieur Rendu could be left alone just 
one little five minutes she would get courage, and he would be again 
as kind, as gentle as he used to be. 

“He must not be angry with me,” thinks the poor child; “if 
he is not kind I shall die.” By way of hiding her great trouble she 
hides her face in her roses. 

When she raises it Rendu has turned away; he is speaking to 
some one on the steps. 

“Aha, my friend!” says the captain, “I congratulate you. I hope 
you and Madame Mérand will have a fine day at Cabourg. Don’t you 
congratulate me?” ‘This is said lower, and ends in a hearty laugh, 
in the midst of which the captain advances into the shop. 

It seems to Mimi as if she and the whole world are turning 
round: Madame Mérand—that proud, beautiful woman !—then all this 
while Monsieur Rendu has “loved her—her, ah!” sighs the child, 
“He has been loving her while I thought—oh, what have I not 
thought !” 

The captain talks to Madame Bobineau: “That will be a fine 
marriage, will it not? I have for some time had my suspicions; but 
now it is, I believe, decided—she is very handsome, and he is a 
worthy young man. Do you consider Madame Mérand handsome, 
mademoiselle ?” 

Mimi does not know how she answers: her heart swells and nearly 
chokes her, she wants to run away. She could push the captain aside 
in her despair and rush along the street without her bonnet. Th 
captain requests permission to shake hands with her, and she hear~ 
him ask madame, in a grave, formal voice, if he may call on her to 
morrow eyening. 
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X. 
Mn, Madame Mérand, and Alphonse Rendu sleep little that night. 
The widow is easy as to Mimi; she feels sure that the orphan will 
be compelled to marry the captain, but she is uneasy about her 
lover. 

“Chut!” she said, “ itis my love that makes me distrustful; a man 
does not yield himself up for love alone, and I have much to offer 
besides myself ;” she winces, and then smiles. “I know I am enough 
for any man, but if every one looks for something besides the wife in 
marriage, why should not he? Iam too guarded with him—to- 
morrow—ah, to-morrow !—in that long drive we shall be all in all to 
each other.” 

Saturday is a long weary day to Madame Mérand. In the 
evening comes Monsieur Le Petit to say he will be at the door 
at nine oclock next morning. It is a gray, misty morning, and as 
they drive along beside the Orne, the many spired city looks 
phantom-like, looming between the long poplar alleys. 

The drive is silent, Monsieur and Madame Le Petit in front, 
Madame Mérand and Monsieur Rendu behind. But after a hearty 
good breakfast at Monsieur Le Petit’s cottage, the party stroll on to 
the sands in a more sociable humour. Monsieur Le Petit’s cider is 
potent, and Rendu has drunk freely of it. He is so miserable,—so 
at variance with the whole world, that he feels the need of stimulating 
his spirits. As he sits by madame on the plage, he grows more and 
more interested in her talk; he takes more and more pleasure in 
looking into those dark deep eyes—soft as velvet beneath his glances ; 
and as he gazes she becomes silent, confused,—her lashes droop, a 
soft warm blush rises on her cheek. Why at that dangerous moment 
does a vision of wondering gray eyes, with a yet softer tint rising in a 
fairer skin, pass between Alphonse and the widow? He cannot tell, 
and the involuntary question escapes him— 

“ Are you sure she will marry the Captain Loigereau ?” 

He does not see the widow; he sees only the fair mist-like face out 
of which shine those pure liquid eyes—it is the contrast between a 
spring morning and the hot glow of an autumn sunset. He does not 
see the lightning glance of the jealous woman beside him flashing 
from the dark eyes, fierce and stormy now; he only shrinks from the 
stern answer— 

“Come with me this evening into the Cours Caffarelli, and I will 
give you proof.” 

XI. 


“ Bort, madame, I took the bouquet because I love flowers, and because 
it was so kind of Monsieur Loigereau.” 


G2 
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“Ta, la, la!” shrieks Madame Bobineau; “thou art not a baby, 
Mimi; did anyone ever before offer thee a bouquet? but for my 
bounty thou mightest be sweeping the streets of St. Roque !” 

“Ma foi, non!” says Mimi; “I could have stayed with the good 
sisters, and have professed.” And then her fresh warm youth kindles, 
and she shivers at the thought of the white-washed convent and its 
peaceful monotony. 

This talk is at madame’s breakfast-table on Sunday. Yesterday 
she announced to Mimi that Monsieur Loigereau was her future 
husband, and Mimi wept and entreated, and was threatened and 
stormed at. She would not submit; but when Madame Bobineau 
represented that, as her nearest relative, the law gave her power over 
her, and that if she proved stubborn she would have her shut up in 
the Asyle (the Asyle at St. Roque is a refuge for fallen women), the 
poor child grew terrified at the threat. 

So she sits, with a shy downcast face, when Monsieur Loigereau 
comes; and with much disgust she lets him kiss her hand when he 
goes away. Poor desolate child! she has cried all through the night, 
and now she sits writhing beside Madame Bobineau. 

She balances her life while she listens: is it so very happy, that 
she should shrink from the prospect of a nice little house and garden, 
with flowers—flowers as plentiful as her heart can desire ? 

“ And life will be worse than ever when she is his wife,” she sighs. 

“Yes, madame,” says Mimi desperately ; “c’est bien—leave me in 
peace, and I will marry the captain.” 

She endures a rasping of her smooth cheeks by those fac-similes of 
the peach-stone, and much good advice. The day drags along wearily ; 
after vespers they find Monsieur Loigereau in the church porch. 

He gives one arm to madame, the other to Mimi, and they march 
off to the Cours Caffarelli. The band is playing here, and people are 
moving up and down, chatting and laughing under the trees. Mimi's 
heart is heavy, or she would enjoy the merry scene: groups of laugh- 
ing children jumping round their mothers, young girls and their 
sweethearts whispering in the shade, old people sitting on the benches, 
watching the lights of the town twinkling in the water—twinkling 
first like rare glowworms, or, as Mimi thinks, like the first blush of 
love; then, as darkness grows and lamps multiply, the radiance shoots 
along the water in rays of living fire, “and the water does not quench 
it,” sighs the poor heart-struck child—“ nothing can quench it till 
death.” 

Madame Le Petit seizes on her ‘gossip, and Mimi walks up and 
down alone with Monsieur Loigereau. He is more intent on showing 
off his prize than on talking. Presently they turn, and come face to 
face with Madame Mérand and M. Rendu. ‘The two elders greet 
each other warmly; Mimi and Rendu are dumb. 
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“Come,” says Loigereau, “have you not a word of congratulation 
for me and for mademoiselle ?” 

Rendu bows, and then he passes on. Monsieur Loigereau is hailed 
by two comrades; he turns to look at Mimi, but she is gone. 

“She does not like being stared at, the little dove,” says the good 
captain; “but she should not run away.” 


XII. 


Meantime, Rendu walks up and down with the widow in moody, 
determined silence, till she expresses a wish to go home. 

“ Adieu! monsieur,” she says when they reach the inn. “Iam sadly 
unfortunate. I thought to give you a day’s pleasure, and I have 
given you pain. Forgive me; I tried to make you happy.” Her 
shining eyes are full of tears; she holds out her ungloved hand. 

Rendu is moved. Here is a woman laying her heart at his feet, 
and he neglects her for the thought of one who has never shown him 
any kindness, who openly prefers the Captain Loigereau. 

“Madame, forgive me! I will try and deserve your goodness.” 
He prints a warm kiss on the slender hand, but he is gone before the 
widow answers. 

He goes on, heavy-hearted, to the Place St. Etienne. It is late, 
the Place is in utter solitude. He is too full of tumult and anxious 
thought to light a cigar. The moon is fuller still than on that first 
night we saw Monsieur Rendu; but she is hidden behind a mass of 
dark clouds. 

The young man paces up and down—up and down; but his tumult 
does not calm. Presently the clouds drift, and the pure, bright moon 
shinesdown. But there is no comfort in her light; he wishes the 
clouds would come back ; he found a refuge in the darkness. 

Surely he hears a sob! But the Place is empty; no one could hide 
from the broad moonlight. Suddenly Rendu remembers the double 
row of limes, forming a bocage all along the Place. He darts into it, 
and the sobs grow more distinct. But it is so dark that at first he 
does not make out a figure crouched on a bench, some way down the 
bocage. 


CoNncLUSION. 


Mrmr does not return, and Monsieur Loigereau grows anxious, and he 
is not satisfied by Madame Bobineau’s assurance that Mimi has gone 
home tired. He resolves to go to her lodging and ascertain her safety. 

“No; Mademoiselle Lalonge has not been home since the morning,” 
says the little girl who opens the door to him. 
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Loigereau’s face flushes scarlet; but he has not taken twenty of his 
rolling steps from the house when he meets Mimi herself, arm in arm 
with Monsieur Alphonse. 

The captain grows redder still, and begins some very angry words. 
He is not allowed to ffinish, Rendu grasps one hand, and Mimi 
clasps the other between her little soft fingers. 

“‘ Monsieur !” Rendu’s voice trembles with feeling ; “ forgive us,—we 
beg your pardon, you have been hardly used. I have been a blind 
fool, and . 

“And I, monsieur,” says the trembling girl’s voice, “am much 
worse, for I only said I would marry you, because Madame vowed to 
send me to the Asyle——” 

The captain stares, but he behaves like a wise man. He forgives 
the young couple, heartily; bids them go home, and promises to 
make peace with the Bobineau and with Madame Mérand. 

The first achievement was not very difficult; and the good captain 
did not quit Madame Bobineau until she had named a day for the 
marriage of the young couple; but when he told his news to 
Madame Mérand and saw the widow's flashing eyes and quivering 
nostrils, Loigereau grew indignant. 

“Madame, I have given up my hopes, why should you be less 
generous. Monsieur Rendu is not actually your fiancc—would you 
retain a man who loves another ?” 

He draws closer, and looks seriously in the angry face. 

“ Chattering, meddling fool !” says the widow, “take that;” and she 
gives him a box on the ear, which sounds even out in the street. 

The captain puts one hand to his face and the other on his sword, 
his small eyes blaze, and then he smiles: 

“Ma foi! madame, I thank you. I am consoled; if acalm woman 
of thirty can so imitate a tiger-cat, what might not my little untrained 
shop-girl have done? I have the honour, madame, to wish you 
adieu !” 
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Danish Homes and English Homes. 


Artrr having given you a general view of the Danish national 
character, I will ask you to follow me into a Danish house, and see a 
Danish family. I will not only ask you to sit down in the drawing- 
room as a visitor, to amuse yourself with the photograph-albums, 
and have a little conversation about wind and weather, or ask you 
to a fine dinner-party, where you will scarcely find an opportunity 
to speak a word to the host or the hostess, but I will take you behind 
the curtains to show you the whole mechanism. Your own eyes can 
tell you how the drawing-room is furnished, and your palate how the 
dishes are seasoned; but I alone can tell you who has arranged the 
whole house in its peculiar way, who is the leading soul, and who 
executes all the orders; only I can open to you the door to the secret 
councils, the effects of which even a stranger notices on his first 
visit. Only promise me never to tell anybody what you now hear, and 
never forget that what I now am going to tell you about the different 
elements of a Danish family—parents, children, and servants—I only 
speak of families of the middle classes, and that I only draw the 
picture in its general outlines, because of the many individual differences. 

We will now begin with the beginning—the parents, father and 
mother, husband and wife—and I will call it the characteristic feature 
of Danish family life that the husband is the leading head, and the 
wife the good spirit of the house. You will already perhaps in this 
notice some difference between Danish and English family life: with you 
the wife is, as far as family and house matters are concerned, generally 
speaking, number one, or something very much like it; she is, at all 
events, not number two, as in Denmark: the wife in England is, if 
even not the leading head, at least the leading soul of the house. 
And it is no wonder that there is some difference, founded partly in 
the difference of natural disposition, of education, and of the whole 
state of cultivation and refinement, and partly in the totally different 
domestic and business arrangements of both countries. I shall try 
shortly to explain to you what I mean, if you will consider all that I 
say as right or wrong, my private opinion, and which you and 
everybody else may approve or disapprove as much as you like. 

You have two excellent words in English—gentlemanly and 
ladylike ; and as we and all other European nations have borrowed 
these words from you, and cannot find corresponding words for them 
in our own language, I suppose that the ideas expressed by these 
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words are genuine English. You are by nature—or you try, by 
education, to become—gentlemen and ladies in the highest sense of 
these words; gentlemanlike and ladylike manners are considered neces- 
sary for every educated person who desires to move in your good 
society. What then isa gentleman? He is a man who, with a good 
education and honest principles, combines an agreeable appearance 
and good manners; who is properly dressed, and knows how to behave 
in company; who does not upset tables and chairs when he enters a 
room, or bottles and glasses when he dines; who does not tread on 
people’s corns when he has to pass them, or wounds their feelings 
by harsh remarks about their weaknesses when he talks with them. 
But the most characteristic feature of the gentleman is his chivalrous 
heart, that makes him dislike everything low and mean, and makes 
him an adorer of the other sex, in which he sees something higher 
in the order of nature than himself; he is, therefore, anxious to 
show a lady any possible courtesy, and ready to defend her, even if 
he should break a lance for her sake. What is a lady—what is a 
woman with ladylike manners? She is a well-educated, accomplished, 
and good-principled woman, with a quiet and nice, but at the same 
time a little decided and independent appearance. A lady knows 
how to wear a dress with a train a yard-long without inconveniencing 
others, and looks nice with a crinoline like a balloon, and without a 
starched petticoat. She dresses becomingly, whether the fashion is a 
bonnet sticking out as the wings of a mill or a hat of the size of a 
saucer ; she looks pretty in her cambric morning-dress, and in her 
rose-silk dress, with the white tunic. A lady knows how to move 
properly ; she treads firmly on the ground, she glides down the stairs, 
she dances gracefully, she is ready at any moment to mount her frisky 
horse and canter down Rotten-row. A lady is not afraid of a gentle- 
man; and why should she be afraid of her devoted servant? She 
looks at him as much as she likes in a railway-carriage, she bows first 
to him when she meets him in the street, she shakes hands with him 
when he enters her home, she writes in her bold hand a letter to him 
when she wants anything of him, and she joins a gentleman’s conver- 
sation with great pleasure, and gives her opinion about art and science, 
music and painting, home and foreign countries, education and travel- 
ling, and even about church and state matters, without making any 
excuses for her boldness, that as a lady, she has an opinion of her own : 
and be sure an English lady has an opinion of her own. An old 
bachelor often quoted to me the following lines, that seemed engraven 
in his memory : ‘ 











“Tf she will, she will—you may depend on’t; 
Tf she won’t, she won’t—and there is an end on't.” 
I think it was the reason why he never married; he was afraid of 
| the “will” and the “ won't!” 
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I should be very sorry if in the description I now give of us Danish 
men and women, I should make you think that we were not gentlemen 
and ladies in our manners and behaviour; we should then at once be 
doomed in your eyes, and I am sure you would not have anything to 
do with us. But I hope you will soon see that it is more a distinction 
in words and names than in reality. We also try to be gentlemen and 
ladies in our notions and all our ways, but our ideas about these things 
may be a little different from yours, partly because of the different 
nationality and education, partly because of the different state of 
refined cultivation in both countries. A Dane is a gentleman in the 
sense of the word, that he, with a thoroughly good education and 
honest principles, combines agreeable and polite manners ; but you will 
miss a little of what you call gentlemanly appearance. He has not, 
generally speaking—there are, of course, many exceptions—his body 
so much in his power as you, as he has scarcely ever known anything 
in his boyhood of bodily exercise; he does not walk so well, does not 
ride so well on horseback, does not bow so politely, does not feel so 
well up to climbing a glacier or rowing a boat across the North Sea as 
an English gentleman. Nor has he been brought up with so chivalrous 
a principle in respect to ladies. A Danish gentleman certainly respects 
and esteems a lady as much as any; he is not only polite to her, but 
is fond of showing her every possible attention—if she is young and 
pretty—but he is not so gentlemanly in his behaviour as an English 
gentleman. He does not consider and treat ladies as higher beings, 
for whose comfort he is willing to give everything up; he does not 
care much for waiting on the ladies at a supper before he gets any- 
thing himself, and is very much annoyed when he, for a lady’s sake, 
is obliged to put out his cigar, which an English gentleman would not 
think of lighting if there was any risk of a lady approaching him at 
a mile’s distance. You see there is some difference—not in the prin- 
ciples and feelings, but in the behaviour and refined manners. Only 
give us a little time, and we shall be just as refined as you! 

And now our Danish ladies! They are just as amiable and nice as 
yours, even if they are not quite so ladylike. And we don’t want 
them to be so. According to our notions, there are other qualities we 
prefer in ladies to ladylike manners, and one quality more than all 
others, viz., a certain womanly feeling. We want a lady to be well- 
educated, highly accomplished, good principled; we enjoy a pretty 
appearance and a tasteful dress; we like to see a lady with interest 
join a conversation, and are fond of listening to her sound and good 
remarks ; but, for all this, we like our ladies more than all to be women 
with a woman’s heart, and a womanly feeling and behaviour. We like 
our ladies to be “meek and gentle,” as St. Peter says; rather a little 
bashful and retired than bold and decided. We would not like them 
to bow to gentlemen before these had bowed to them; we would not 
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like to see them break an obstinate pony, or write a bold hand, or take 
a sharp look at a gentleman and make him blush. We don’t think it 
quite the thing to hear ladies give a decided opinion on politics and 
state matters, which we rather wish left to the gentlemen to discuss, 
but like them to understand a little of cookery and needlework. We 
don’t like ladies’ fortunes settled on themselves by marriage, to make 
them feel independent of their husbands; nor do we want them to 
rule the whole house, and arrange all the house matters, without asking 
for the husband’s opinion. In a few words, we want the man to be 
number one, and the woman number two; the husband the leading 
head, the wife the soothing heart of the domestic community ; although 
we are always ready to give her the preference when she can conquer 
and rule us, not by her sharper intellect and stronger mind, but by 
her meek gentleness and all-sacrificing love. 

This old national way of thinking the woman a little inferior to 
the man must necessarily influence our ideas of her right place in the 
family ; the wife will always be the helper, the comforter, and consoler 
of the husband, whom he consults in all house affairs and all matters 
of society ; but she won't be the leader and principal manager of the 
house and of the domestic arrangements, nor his adviser in matters of 
greater importance. However, there is also another reason for this 
difference between the Danish and the English wife’s position, and it 
is the totally different arrangement of domestic and business affairs. 
With you the husband is very little at home; soon after breaktast he - 
hurries to his office or place of business, and returns to his dinner late in 
the evening, tired and fatigued ; he wants a few hours’ quiet rest, and 
does not care just then to have a lot of noisy children rambling about, 
or to be troubled with household affairs or complaints of servants. An 
English husband is pleased when his wife will take all such things on 
her shoulders and decide herself all those petty questions. In Den- 
mark the husband is at home, or very near his home and his family, 
the whole day, as he has his office, his shop, or other place of busi- 
ness in the same house in which his family lives. He breakfasts 
generally in the morning with his children, and has time to examine 
them a little in their lessons before they go to school, and see whether 
their clothes, their books and maps, and other apparatus are all in 
proper order, and he often finds a pleasure in taking the smaller ones 
to their school. He spends an hour or two with his wife, who likes 
to consult him about the dinner of the day or other family and 
household matters. He then goes to his office for some hours, but is 
called when the urn is on the table for luncheon and coffee, or if some 
visitor should happen to call, as he is then very pleased to come in 
and have a little talk. He dines at three or four o'clock with his 
family, when the children have come home trom their schools, and goes 
again an hour or two to his business, unless a dinner-party, a concert, 
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a walk, or something else prevents him, as he is never so busy but that 
he finds time to spend with his family at home, or at amusements out 
of doors. In this way it is quite natural that the husband should 
exercise a great influence on household matters, and as the stronger 
one, take the lead; and so it isin Denmark. The husband is always 
near at hand, and never so worried with business that he has not 
plenty of time to spend on the arrangement of his house ; he is, there- 
fore, consulted about everything; about Charles’ boots, whether they 
want to be resoled; whether blue or brown strings would become little 
Mary best; whether we had better to have the winter-cleaning next 
week or the week after, and have the carpets put down now or later ; 
whether the winter-curtains will do for one winter more when they 
were done up a little; whether the melon is to be eaten before or 
after the joint at a little dinner-party to-morrow; whether mamma 
wants a new winter-cloak ; whether we had better look out for another 
servant, &c. To be sure the husband is an important thing in a 
Danish house, and on many occasions a good helper ; there are many 
things he can buy better than any when he goes to town, and can 
often help a little when we expect company; at least, to put the 
leaves in the table, and take care of fruit and wine. But there is still 
a very great space left for the activity of the wife; let her be as ener- 
getic as she may, there will always be enough for her to do, as she is 
wanted everywhere, by everybody, at all times of the day. She has 
not only the superintendence of the household, but takes an active part 
in it; she not only orders the dinner, and then leaves the rest to 
cook, but she has the responsibility of all the meals—that breakfast, 
and luncheon, and tea are ready in due time, and that dinner is well 
cooked. She has, therefore, to go to her kitchen and larder many 
times a day to give orders, to put out bread, and butter, and meat, 
and sausages ; to weigh flour and rice, &c., for dinner ; and, more than 
all, to make the sauce, to stew the vegetables, to sweeten the fruit- 
soups exactly; it is her work to give the final touch to the dinner 
before it is put on table, and be sure that everything is right before 
the husband sits down. She has also to superintend the rooms, that 
they are clean and tidy, and has often to take the duster in her hand 
to give the drawing-room and the husband’s room the last finish. 

The children are also left to her care, as a Danish mother nurses 
her children herself, even if she has a little assistance in a young girl 
to help to dress them and to take them out for a walk. Baby sleeps 
in mother’s arms, or in a cradle next to her bed in the night, and is 
very much with her in the day in her sitting-room, where also the 
smaller children play round her when they are not out for a walk. 
She gives her children the first rudiments of learning, and has often 
to help the larger ones with their lessons in theevening. She has 
to arrange their school, and house, and company-dresses; to make 
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many of them herself, and to keep them all in repair; and, besides all 
this, she has always to be ready for a walk and a talk with her 
husband ; to look a little after his things, and help him with a stitch 
or two; to hear his complaints of the troubles of life, and pat his 
cheeks when he is tired or cross; and, before all, keep all disagreeable 
things out of his sight. You won’t deny that there is very much 
required of a Danish wife; but who in the world should have a more 
blessed and satisfactory situation than she, when her husband loves 
her, and she can {ill her place. How nice to be wanted everywhere, by 
young and old ones! how beautiful to be able to help every one! how 
pleasant to know that it is my merit when the house is clean and the 
dinner good, and all goes quietly and right! how charming to be 
appreciated, and thanked, and loved by all around me, and to be missed 
if [ leave the house only for a few minutes! This is the case with a 
good Danish housemother and wife, who could be an example for all 
housemothers and wives in the world ! 

Now we shall hear a little about Danish children. But if you 
expect to find a description of well-arranged and well-conducted 
nurseries, or to hear of clever nurses, who understand their work 
thoroughly, you will be rather disappointed. Never forget that we, 
in this respect as in all our ways, are rather simple and primitive, 
without much display or refinement. And this will be more striking 
to you English people than to many other nations, as with you every- 
thing connected with the nursery has reached a high degree of 
refinement and perfection. Where in the world could one find a 
whole story of the house given up to the children, with bedrooms 
and play-rooms apart; where find such nurses as yours, well-educated 
and brought up for their work? Generally speaking, we don’t know 
anything like it. Of course we have rich families, who, as they have 
all other benefits of opulence, also have large houses with one or two 
rooms set apart for their children, and keep one or two thoroughly 
good nurses, whom they can trust, to take care of their children. But, 
as a characteristic of Copenhagen or Danish family-life—when we 
speak of middle-class people who marry on £150 or £250 a year—we 
don’t have anything corresponding to your nurses and nurseries; and 
one can be respectable without keeping a nurse or a nursery. Our 
houses are, as I have told you, very limited in this respect, and 
arranged on other principles to yours. When a young couple marries 
on their limited income, they are content with a flat of four or five 
rooms, besides kitchen and servants’ rooms. Of these few rooms not 
more than one can be left for sleeping purposes; and it is considered 
a luxury when a small room adjacent to the bed-room can be spared 
as a kind of dressing-room, in which wardrobes, linen-press, and other 
utensils of the house have their place. Where to put baby and nurse 
when they make their entrance in the house? where to let them sleep, 
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and where to play, and where to dine? There is no separate place 
for them; but we must try to find room for nurse’s bed between the 
wardrobe and the linen-press (and then farewell to my dressing-room 
—it was a short pleasure), or let her sleep with our other servant. 
Poor little baby won’t find any certain place of her own, but will have 
to migrate from the bed-room to the sitting-room, from the sitting- 
room to the dining-room, from the dining-room to the dressing-room, 
and from there again to the bed-room at least once or twice a day, 
as is convenient to mother or nurse, or is required by domestic arrange- 
ment. 

‘+ And now the nurses! We have plenty of them in Denmark; you 
can see them by thousands also in Copenhagen: young children, of 
twelve or fourteen years, dragging a baby along the streets on their 
arms, or pulling a perambulator with one or two little souls; young 
girls, tidily dressed, accompanying two or three nice little children, 
but often looking more after shop-windows and soldiers than after the 
children ; regular nurses, married women from the country, who have 
come to Copenhagen to serve for a year or two as nurses, with high 
wages and first-rate boarding. These are generally dressed in a peculiar 
nurse-costume, a kind of fancy dress, in imitation of the old-fashioned 
national costume, consisting of a light-green woollen petticoat with a 
half-a-yard border of the gayest chintz, a black velvet bodice with a 
broad collar of home-made lace, and on the head a kind of cap, the 
back of which is a fan-shaped gold or silver embroidery, and the sides 
wide scarlet satin ribbons. Let her now, as the last finish, put on a 
white apron made of handsomely worked curtain-muslin, and you will 
have a figure as picturesque as any, who looks very nice and tidy, both 
when she is walking in the streets with little baby smartly dressed in 
a long light-blue cloak and a little white bonnet, and when she is 
moving about in the rooms amongst us. 

You will also find many an excellent nurse amongst those peasant 
women, attached to baby and the other children like a mother ; but, 
generally speaking, our nurses cannot be compared with the English. 
They are not regularly brought up for it as for a profession, but 
take it up for a time, when they are too young to find any other 
employment, and give it up again, as soon as possible, as a troublesome 
work. But the principal reason is that the Danish mother, as a rule, 
still nurses her own child, and only considers the nurse as a helper to 
assist her in washing the children’s things, take them out for a walk, 
or be with them when she is busy herself in other ways. It is not 
the nurse, but the mother herself, who takes care of the children by 
day and by night, who dresses them, who plays with them, who 
teaches them to sing, to read, and behave properly at the table and 
everywhere. When, in this way, the best part of the bodily nursing, 
and the whole educational part of it, is taken from the nurse, she 
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of course is degraded to a kind of machine, and the whole responsi- 
bility laid on the mother. You will not wonder, therefore, to find 
her very busy with her children; and papa must also help a little, 
and does it with pleasure. Even if baby is a good little one, who 
sleeps soundly in her cradle or on mother’s arm the whole night, 
she is very early awake in the morning, and papa’s morning- 
sleep is at an end when baby awakes; he therefore prefers to take 
her into his own bed to admire the little precious creature, to make 
her smile or teach her to show how tall she is, or some of the 
other old tricks, while mamma is getting up to prepare the breakfast. 
When this is finished, she has to wash and dress baby and make her 
sleep a little again, while she minds her other business. If she has 
no nurse, she has to take the nice little basket-cradle, with the polished 
rockers and the green shade, and the tidy quilts and blankets with 
her into the sitting-room, till the general servant can spare an hour 
from her other work to take baby out for an airing. If she can afford 
to keep a regular nurse she rocks the child to sleep, singing the old- 
fashioned dozing songs, as for instance : 
“ Visse-lull, my love, 
Had I such four, 


Four and twenty in each corner, 
Then all our cradles should go!” 


and other very interesting, but rather monotonous ballads, that 


generally have a sleep-making effect on papa, who tries to write 
or read in the next room, smoking his morning pipe, than on baby 
herself, who seems quite up to enjoy life, and with her bright eyes 
seems to examine the gilt curtain-rods of the sitting-room or the 
gasalier of the dining-room, where she now happens to be placed. 
As baby won't sleep, nurse is sent out with her to spend some hours 
in the middle of the day in a quiet park belonging to one of the town- 
palaces, or on the ramparts, with their fresh air and cool shade. Then 
she comes home and has something else to take care of, either in the 
house or with baby’s clothes; baby is again, in her cradle, sent in to 
mamma, or left to papa to play with, that he may enjoy the pleasures 
and try the troubles of a father. That is all very nice, and when 
baby thrives well, and is healthy and strong, one does not mind 
that the order of the house is sometimes upset for her sake; but 
the whole affair gets a little more troublesome when baby grows up 
and gets brothers and sisters, and we have five or six little souls 
playing around us the whole day, and many a time also wanting a 
little looking after in the night. Then the whole house is converted 
into a nursery: we then certainly have a nursery as complete as any 
English one, but then we want some rooms for our own convenience 
and comfort. Whether we can afford it or not, we must, under such 
circumstances, have a bed-room more, and at least one nurse, who has 
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nothing but the children and their things to mend. But even then 
room must be made in father’s and mother’s bed-room for baby’s 
cradle and one or two little cribs. What a jolly time then the 
mornings are: as soon as baby gives the signal the whole chorus 
joins, and all the little fellows seem anxious to get up as fast as 
possible, to run about playing in their nightgowns till they can be 
dressed, or they jump into papa’s bed—that seems the most welcome 
meeting-place for the whole lot. What a busy time now for mamma 
and nurse to have them all washed and dressed; what a laughing 
and what a screaming; what a noise and what a fighting; and so it 
goes on the whole day, only with the difference that the battle is 
fought in the dining-room and the sitting-room. You may be sure 
both papa and mamma have enough to do, not only at the meals, 
where they have to provide for the little flock, but also the whole 
rest of the day, especially when it is a cold or wet day, and nurse 
cannot take them out for some hours. Then the dining-room 
must be given up to their amusement; and now begins a running 
round the table, and a moving of the chairs in all directions, that is to 
be heard the whole house over. It is quite a relief when at least 
some of the children begin to go to school; and this is one of the 
reasons why parents send their children so early to school, to have at 
least some hours of the day a little quiet. 

The mother generally teaches her children, when they are four or 
five years old, to read and write on the slate, and with their sixth year 
they are sent to preparatory schools, often for both sexes, where they 
learn to read and write, arithmetic, and a little geography, and have 
religious instruction. At the ninth or tenth year the schools are 
changed. The boy is now sent to a regular boy-school, in which he 
has to spend six or eight years, either to be prepared for his first 
examination at the University or to obtain a general education for 
all purposes of life. The boy leaves his home at half-past eight 
in the morning, and won’t return till half-past three; during six 
hours he has been sitting quietly listening to his master’s explana- 
tions, only with a few minutes intervals between the different lectures, 
and as soon as he has finished his dinner he has to get his books 
out and begin to prepare for the next day, which takes nearly all 
his time till tea, after which he goes to bed. And so he goes on 
day after day, year after year, till his sixteenth or seventeenth year, or 
even later. This systemis very different from yours; both have their 
advantages, both have their great faults. The first thing you look 
after, when a boy comes home from the college for the holidays, is 
whether he looks strong and healthy, and has good manners. The 
first question you make him is, How he is getting on with his 
boating or cricketing ? how he can pull his oar? what prospect he 
has to be one, of the eleven at the next cricket-match?—there will 
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always later be an opportunity to examine his progress in classics 
and mathematics. With us the first question to a boy who returns 
from his school in Copenhagen, or another town, to his parents in the 
country would be: “How did you pass the examination? which 
number did you get in the new class? how are you getting on 
with the German exercises, with the mathematics, with the Hebrew 
language ?—by-and-by there will always be an opportunity to ex- 
amine his manners and principles. ‘There is a great difference of 
our views in this respect. You want your boys to learn in their 
schools and at their colleges to be active and energetic men, with 
noble principles, and thoroughly gentlemanly in their manners 
and behaviour ; therefore is reading and great learning not your first 
object in sending your boys toa good school. You want them to receive 
a general fundamental knowledge on which they can build when they, 
later in life, require some peculiar special knowledge; but you desire, 
before all, that your boys shall learn very early to have their body 
in their power, to strengthen their muscles, to be light in all their 
movements, to rely on their manly strength, and feel up to any arduous 
undertaking, and independent of everybody at the same time, when 
they learn to submit to a stronger will and to respect old traditions. 
We don’t want anything from our schools but learning: it is left to 
the parents to educate their boys, to give them good and noble prin- 
ciples, to teach them good manners and proper behaviour, to do their 
best, when there is an opportunity, to strengthen their bodies by various 
exercises. But for this reason, we tequire the more reading, and 
learning, and studying of our schools. 








Che Sea-Gull. 


WANDERER whence? From earth, or air, or ocean ? 

Hast thou thine home mid clouds or on the billow ? 

Or from some northern crag by sea-bird haunted, 
Hangs thy wild eyrie? 


Thou hast a charm to thrall mine eager fancy 
More than all songsters of each brake and meadow: 
Bird, shall I name thee, spirit, or a dauntless 

Child of the tempest ? 


Whether on high thou hov’rest o’er thy nestlings, 

Whilst they in callow treble shrill their hunger, 

Still with o’erladen bill—a starveling mother— 
Swiftly returning : 


Or, spirit-like, with pinion airy-flitting, 

On the glass’d wave spread’st out an ample plumage, 

Changefully glancing—rosy ‘neath the sunset, 
White on the ocean : 


Or with a prouder swoop against the darkness, 
When the lashed sea-wrack howls beneath the storm-blast, 
Screamest exultant, on the yeasty surges 

Fearlessly brooding. 


What tho’ at times thou seem’st in every guisement 

Lightly to gleam along the gleaming water, 

Still would I deem thee—nomad of the sea-shore, 
Nature’s own nurseling. 


A. U. F. 
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Unfaithful Faith. 


Tue London season was at its height when Hugh Damer unexpectedly 
disappeared. A fine specimen of the finest race the world can show, 
a well-born English gentleman, possessing brilliant social and mental 
qualities, his evanishment was a nine-days’ wonder and a nine-days’ 
woe. And more than one fair woman regretfully called to mind the 
dark, handsome head—alas! no longer seen at opera or ball. “ Where 
is Damer ?” the men asked wonderingly of one another at the clubs ; 
and “ Why has Captain Damer forsaken us when we most of all wanted 
him?” pouted the women ? 

True, there were two who could—if they would—elucidate the 
mystery ; but they made no sign—kept, would always keep, golden 
silence. Those two, widowed mother and only daughter, dwelt 
happily together in a bijow house in May Fair. The daughter was 
in her first season. A fair-haired, slender slip of a girl as yet. By- 
and-by she would bloom into luxuriant womanhood of the Juno type— 
grand of outline, and rich in colour ; and it came about, that at first 
sight of her innocent eyes of hazel brown, Hugh Damer (who was 
fast becoming sceptical where women were concerned) pulled up 
sharp in his downward progress, and once more catching up the faith 
he had let fall and meant to leave behind him on the road, he pinned 
it on the fair-haired owner of the eyes aforesaid, and saying within 
himself, “She will never deceive me!” his heart. went out of his own 
keeping, and Edith Dudleigh held it in her slim girlish hands, only 
dimly guessing its worth, and not quite knowing what to do with it. 
But when, in words low, and broken by reason of the great love he 
bore her, Damer told how he must have and hold her by his side 
for always, the girl was moved, she scarce knew why, and laying her 
fair young head on his shoulder, she whispered him—she loved too! 

Then, in a few forceful words, Damer told his story to Mrs. Dud- 
leigh. With a half-smile of tender sympathy, infinitely charming, 
the lady listened, while anger was in her heart that a needy younger 
son should dare ask for Edith, who, with her dower of youth and 
beauty, could, ay, and should, buy wealth—a title! 

The self-control of the Spartan pales before that of the well-bred 
woman of the world. ; 

Mrs. Dudleigh, laying a fair hand lightly on his shoulder, and 
looking deep into his passion-lit eyes, made answer in her érainante 
voice: “I need not tell you now, Hugh, that not only for your dead 
mother’s sake but for your own, you have always been first favourite 
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with me, that there is no one—no one to whom I should more gladly 
give Edith than to you; but, mon ami, there is one, I may say 
insuperable, drawback. You are a younger son—you are poor, and 
poverty (with a pretty shudder) is infinitely worse than death. It is 
best to be candid, is it not ?” 

“True,” replied Hugh, with a tinge of scorn, “I suppose I have 
not, as you imply, a fair equivalent to offer in current coin of the 
realm for one so richly endowed by nature as Edith,” (strange, by-the- 
way, our advanced civilisation permits the buying and selling of our 
daughters), “ but I have offered her that of which you make no account, 
but which she has deemed worthy of acceptance—my whole heart’s 
love.” 

Mrs. Dudleigh’s voice, not so obedient as her face, slightly betrayed 
her intense annoyance. ‘ You have spoken to her, then ?” 

“T have.” 

“ And she—— ?” 

“Loves me.” 

Having launched his Parthian dart, Captain Damer bade an 
abrupt adieu, and withdrew himself to consider ways and means. 

Ringing the bell sharply, Mrs. Dudleigh desired her daughter’s 
immediate presence. 

In a few minutes Edith obeyed the summons, entering the room 
proud, erect—a young queen. Her heart beat high within her breast 
with joy and exultation at its first waking into strong, full, impassioned 
life, and the consciousness of Hugh Damer’s love compassed her round 
as in armour of proof. Calmly she seated herself in attitude to listen. 
Mrs. Dudleigh, albeit, unused to such weakness, was, for the moment, 
non-plussed ;. her daughter’s brave, not to say defiant front, some- 
thing daunted her. 

Yesterday she could have scolded the girl roundly, as for some 
trivial offence, assured she would take it meekly. Then the relation 
between them had been that of mother and child. To-day her subtle 
feminine instinct told her she might not so act, that they met on the 
equal platform of their common womanhood. For a few moments 
she pondered how to break ground, finally she chose as her weapon 
a delicate sarcasm. 

“So my little Edie has found a lover ?” 

“A lover has found me, rather,” interpolated the girl in a tender 
tone. 

“ Has found a lover,” continued Mrs. Dudleigh unheeding, “ who is 
young, handsome, well-born, and passing rich, with the enormous 
income derived from a captaincy inthe —th Hussars. I congratulate 
you, my child, on having secured so brilliant a parti in your first 
season—Bravo Edith !” 

“ Thanks, mother! I ought indeed to receive your congratulations. 
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I am so proud to have won his love. Its possession makes me so 
happy!” And Miss Dudleigh withdrew to the window and dreamily 
gazed into the June sunshine. 

Her mother laughed—a musical laugh enough in the abstract, 
yet not altogether pleasant in the daughter’s ear. 

“ But, dear romantic child of mine! you cannot for a moment sup- 
pose this small affacre'de cewr can come to any satisfactory conclu- 
sion—that is, excepting one.” An unguarded move this last, rousing 
open opposition. 

“One day I intend to be Hugh Damer’s wife, if that is what. 
satisfactory conclusion signifies, mamma mia.” And having spoken 
those words with intention, Miss Dudleigh swept grandly from the 
room. 

The mother compressed her lips and restrained her answer, but ia 
her inner heart she resolved that it should not be. 

A younger son may expect a sharp tussle with fate as he struggles 
on through life. As to family influence, by the time that mysterious 
current has meandered down its length it is too feeble a streamlet to 
accomplish anything practical; and, save by his own right hand, a 
junior must, for the most part unaided, fight his way to fortune. 
Weighed down by such considerations, Hugh Damer painfully pondered 
on the quickest way to a wealth that, might satisfy Mrs. Dudleigh’s 
requirements. For he knew that lady well enough to be assured, that, 
for all her soft voice and pretty ways, when her fiat went forth it was as 
the laws of the Medes and Persians, and the decree that no poor man 
might wed Edith was unalterable. As for working on the girl's 
feelings, and thus bringing about a clandestine marriage, an English 
horror of “scenes” and romantic episodes guarded him from that 
folly. No, he should go abroad, and work his way to a wealth that 
should give him a right to win and wear his love in the open face of 
day. As he thus mused, a sudden thought flashed across his brain. 
“Men make money fast in Sacramento, Vera Cruz, and thereabouts. 
I shall go there.” 

Quick to act as to resolve, Damer sold his commission—and sold it 
well, realised his small floating capital, and went to say a last farewell 
to the woman who had influenced his destiny. 

Half-playfully, but decidedly, Mrs. Dudleigh forbade all correspon- 
dence during Hugh’s absence. ‘“ When hearts are true and fond like 
yours,” she said, ‘‘there is no need.” And to this arrangement the 
lovers perforce succumbed. And Mrs. Dudleigh kissed Damer on the 
forehead, and bade God speed him with tears in her voice; thereafter 
considerately gliding from the room. 

“Faithful are the wounds of a friend, but the kisses of an enemy 
are deceitful.” And fair, sweet, sympathetic Mrs. Dudleigh was 
Hugh Damer’s relentless foe, albeit he knew it not. 
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Then for the last time Damer laid his lips on Edith’s and whispered 
her to be true; and she, clinging about him and looking into his eyes, 
chid him for the doubt such words imply, and “ True, true till death!” 
she said; and, with belief in her warm at his heart, Hugh set sail for the 
sunny south, and left the world behind him, thinking it well lost for 
love. And as we have seen, as he sailed far out on strange seas, there 
was mourning for him in high places. Dame Nature, in a shrewish 
mood, had cursed Damer with an extra amourt of pride, and in natural 
sequence an extra amount of sensitiveness ; and when the unkindly 
blasts of life blow hard, a man thus clad instinctively draws his gar- 
ment about him, and it eats into his soul like the fabled shirt of 
Nessus, and becomes his torment and hindrance by the way. Then, 
again, he had been reared in white-handed idleness, and a man, to be 
a master workman in the world, must, for the most part, serve an 
2pprenticeship to toi]. Thus the battle went hard with Damer, the 
odds being against him. Sometimes he grew very weary of the per- 
petual struggle; but when he was at his weariest he rested his heart 
on the thought, that on one perchance not so distant day he should 
return to England, war-worn and wan, but still victorious, from a well- 
fought field, and on the threshold of a well-remembered home a lissom 
girlish figure would run to meet him, with outstretched arms, a tender 
smile on beautiful lips, a happy dew in innocent eyes of hazel-brown ; 
and at that fair reality the din and wounding of battle would pass 
away like an evil dream, and be remembered no more. And up-borne 
by such sweet visions he again rushed into the thick of the fray, and 
fought as gallantly as a man does whose motive power is a pure love 
fora woman. Strange, the thought she might play him false never 
erossed his brain. He committed the generous folly of gauging her 
Jove by his own. 

As if the deep-hearted love of a man in his prime resembles the un- 
stable devotion of a girl of seventeen! A shallow stream such love, at 
best, and easily diverted from its course. Neither did he bear in mind 
that the gilded lie of fashionable life encompassed his love all round 
about, and that slow, but sure, breathing a moral atmosphere of un- 
truth deteriorates the nobler instincts of the soul. Happily, or 
perhaps unhappily, no such bitter doubts harassed Damer’s spirit, and 
with trusting heart he still fought on. 

Five years of sickening disappointment and defeat bravely endured, 
and the tide of Damer’s luck turned. A speculation in land found to 
be rich in minerals made his fortune. One morning he awoke, and 
found himself rich beyond his wildest dreams. With heart beating 
high with hope, he at once prepared for the homeward voyage. The 
golden sierras, the primeval woods, silent and grand as on the day 
Cortes and his followers in wonderment marched through their 
solemn aisles to take possession of the land; the tangled vistas of 
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bamboo and palm; the thousand, thousand exotics of gorgeous hues ; 
the groves of citron, myrtle, peach; the warm south wind, laden with 
voluptuous incense; the wealth of colour, warmth, glow ;—these had 
no charm for Hugh. His heart had gone far, far away from this 
glorious soil of the tropics, and beckoned him to follow on, to the colour- 
less strip of land we call England ; for under her low-hanging, leaden 
skies dwelt the woman who was to share his triumph and his life. 

A speedy voyage; and one chill May afternoon, Damer landed 
at Southampton. After five years of exile his dream was about to be 
realised. Hot and fast the blood pulsed through his veins, as the 
express train bore him Londonwards. Meantime, Edith Dudleigh, 
little weening who was speeding so swiftly to her, was seated in the 
drawing-room of the old bzjow house in May Fair, in pensive fashion 
gazing at the fire. Her mother had gone upstairs to dress for dinner, 
but she still lingered.; In her close-fitting grey robe, with plain linen 
band round throat and wrists, she was fairer far than most women 
with the adventitious aids of a grand toilette. 

As she thus sat idly by the fire, a loud and peremptory double 
knock startled her. Ordinarily a most collected woman, an unac- 
countable instinct of terror made her heart beat fast. A quick, 
firm footstep was on the stairs—nearer, nearer it came; the door 
was thrown open, and Hugh Damer, pale with excitement, but the 
noblest specimen of manhood a woman’s eye could light on, stood 
before her. With outstretched hand and white lips parted as to speak, 
Edith made a step towards him. Suddenly he caught her in his arms ; 
his hungry lips had their will of her beauty, and fed upon its sweet- 
ness. “Let me go,—let me go,” she gasped, in anguished tones. 
“ You come too late, I am to be married to-morrow.” ‘Then she fled 
from him. Once before she had wound herself from his arms and fled 
for sweet, sweet shame. 

“Too late—to be married to-morrow!” Again and again he re- 
peated the words, striving to comprehend their cruel drift. He could 
not tell yet whether he had received a mortal thrust or no. 

His wound bled inwardly. By-and-by he should probe this hurt— 
this wound wherewith he had been wounded in the house of his 
friends, and if fate decreed that he should die by the hand of a woman, 
so be it. But, true to his proud instinct, he should make no sign. 

Truly a bitter home-coming enough! 

To fly, oh, so swiftly hither, and receive a deadly thrust! To 
hear her say in clear, sharp words that clove him asunder, to the 
dividing of joints and marrow, “You come too late. I am to be 
married to-morrow!” For this, he had groaned beneath the fardels of 
uncongenial toil for five weary years ; for this he, the child of luxury 
and refinement, had endured the sobbing strain of work-a-day life in 
half-barbarous Mexico, and soiled his hands a thousand times in his 
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eager quest for gold—yet more gold—to lay at her feet. The cursed 
dream that had led him through every peril, every hardship, had at 
the last lured him on to shipwreck on cruel rocks, and now had 
vanished, leaving him broken, helpless, in outer darkness. Some such 
feelings of sore distress surged in Hugh Damer’s soul as he sat calm, 
to outward seeming, in Mrs. Dudleigh’s drawing-room. 

When the lady of the house at length appeared she greeted Hugh 
in her most envpressé manner, and “ Dear Hugh, dear Hugh, how we 
have missed you, and how good to see you again! How well you look!” 
she added, half involuntarily, as her eye rested admiringly on the man 
who propped himself carelessly against her mantelshelf. Stalwart and 
tall, broad-chested, lithe of limb, the proud, well-set head, the fearless 
glance of the dark eye, proclaiming him a king amongst men. 

And round him there hung that subtle, unexpressed something 
which, for want of a better name, we call refinement, and which belongs 
by inalienable right to the well-born and well-conditioned of the earth. 
To all outward seeming, a man to whom fate had been kind exceed- 
ingly. Ah me! it is not those who don the outward and visible signs 
of woe who are in the most wretched plight. And, for all his haughty 
insouciance, his self-reliance, his brave, handsome looks, Damer well 
knew that not the most abject wretch that crawls in the gutter was 
so sick at heart, so tired of life, as he. Mrs. Dudleigh’s cue was to 
ignore the past. She conversed with her unexpected guest in her 
own charming and polished style, but offered no explanation of exist- 
ing circumstances. 

This line of tactics did not affect Damer one way or the other. 

He knew the result—what cared he for the process, howsoever 
sinuous by which such result had been arrived at? 

So matters stood when the bridegroom of to-morrow, Lord Lindon, 
was announced. An undersized man, on the shady side of fifty, coarse 
and common-place of aspect, but with a certain bluff heartiness of 
manner that told in his favour. 

As Mrs. Dudleigh introduced the two men, her heart died within 
her. ‘The one noble, god-like, grand; the other puny, insignificant 
animal. And, as she made her silent observation, she wished in her 
heart that for Edith’s sake handsome Hugh’s grave had been dug 
deep in distant Mexico. 

Meantime, where was Edith ? 

Locked in with her love, her anguish, her shame. Prone on the 
floor of her room, in bitterness of soul striving to wrestle down her 
agony. Her love—for the name lightly, invisibly traced on her heart 
—in the warmth of his presence now stood out bold and clear, and 
Hugh Damer was inscribed there. Even now she felt his strong 
arms about her, she trembled beneath his kiss. 

“ T love him—love him—love him,” she moaned; “ yet to-morrow 
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I must submit myself to another than he. And all because I thought 
to spite a few envious women, and queen it over them in my diamonds 
for a summer’s day. At what a cost I have bought my paltry king- 
dom! No,I had not forgotten him, he had not forgotten me. My 
mother lied when she said it; thrice perjured and false I to listen! 
I have betrayed his dear, dear love! What must he think of me? 
How can I look him in the face again ?” 

But there was no time now for penitent agonies. Slowly Edith 
raised herself from the dust. To-day she should dispense with her 
maid. Judiciously, and with care, she bathed her face and eyes with 
rose-water until every trace of emotion was well-nigh effaced. And 
arrayed ina black lace dress, unrelieved save by one deep crimson rose 
in her corsage, she descended to the drawing-room. 

On her appearance Lord Lindon hastened to offer homage to his 
lady-love. With an imperious gesture she extended her white hand. 
He bowed low over it, lightly kissed her finger tips. During this by- 
play Hugh calmly watched her. 

It is always more or less unsatisfactory to attempt a pen-and-ink 
description of a beautiful woman; for Nature has proudly decreed that 
her fairest works be indescribable, only becoming ours by “right of 
eye.” And I feel I must miserably fail when I attempt to shadow 
forth the likeness of Edith Dudleigh, as Damer beheld her on that 
chill May night. 

She was one of those rarely gifted women there are no two opinions 
about; all, with an enthusiasm differing according to age and sex, 
pronounced her beautiful. Rather above than below the usual height 
of woman, with a wealth of golden hair, coiled round a small head well 
poised above a round white throat; chiselled features—the full red 
lips ever slightly inclined to part; a creamy skin of delicate and 
tender tint; the same innocent eyes of hazel brown that poor 
Damer had believed in years agone, looked serenely out from beneath 
pencilled brows. In each movement wondrous grace, and a voice and 
smile to sway men’s hearts. As she thus stood clad in the might 
of her beauty, her high training enabling her to cover, with admirable 
address, the swelling billows of her storm-tost heart, the spell of her 
exceeding loveliness ‘and gracious presence fell on Hugh Damer and 
led him to his ruin; and he forgave her on the spot, condoned the 
sin that she had sinned against him—the sin that had spoilt his life. 
He glanced at Lord Lindon, then at Edith, and said within himself, 
“This man is a thief—he has stolen that which I set my seal upon ; 
but I shall win back my own yet, and.think it no shame.” 

Somewhat constrainedly, Mrs. Dudleigh asked Damer to stop and 
dine. Lord Lindon remained, as a matter of course. The dinner 
dragged its slow length along; Damer was all brilliant gaiety, yet I 
fancy a more wretched quartette could not be found in London. 
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Mrs. Dudleigh was assailed by a thousand forebodings—Damer’s 
sparkling ¢nsouciance was unnatural, and augured no good—her soul 
was disquieted. Edith, overwhelmed by an anguish that could no 
longer be concealed, looked distraite. 

Lord Lindon’s dull and simple wits were puzzled by the flow of 
Damer’s delicate satire and badinage. It was a relief to all when the 
evening came to an end. In this crisis of his history Damer was 
quite beside himself. In vain he tried to steady his brain and find an 
anchorage. The rope that had held him had been cut by a woman’s 
hand, and he was drifting from his moorings out to unknown and 
dismal seas; but, in the universal wreck, his love for the woman who 
had played him false, stood firm. She was vain, false, worldly ; but 
what of that? He loved her —must always love her dearly. He could 
not in a moment, he told himself, undo the strong silent work the 
years had built up. His one fixed and distempered idea was, soon 
or late, to recover his own. That was justice. “Men may call my 
love soiled when I hold her in my arms at last, but I had rather hold 
her sullied than another woman pure!” Thus his constancy was his 
curse, 

Next morning rose bright and clear as behoved the bridal day of 
the celebrated London beauty. 

A brilliant assemblage met to do the illustrious pair honour; Hugh 
Damer was an unwelcome wedding-guest, amongst them ; and now, as 
of old, the irresistible charm of his face and manner drew the hearts 
of women and men alike towards him, and all rejoiced to receive him 
back to the old familiar life once more. The bride, colourless as a 
Provence rose, but supremely lovely, went through her part of the 
ceremony with commendable sang froid; and presently a dazzling 
throng of English loveliness poured into the hall to see the happy 
couple start on a journey momentous and long as life. 

Close by the carriage door stood Damer, the last to say “ good-bye” 
to the bride. “A parting sowvenir, Lady Lindon,” he said, lightly 
placing a small jewel-case in her hands—and they were gone. With 
sick heart Edith opened the case, when she could do so unobserved. 
It contained a bracelet of exquisite workmanship, and round it was 
inscribed the legend, “True, true till death, she said ;” and further 
she found a narrow slip of paper, on which wild words were written— 
“ Edith, remember you belong to me! I left you, who were my 
treasure, unguarded, and a man stole it. I told you once, ‘ life without 
you would be hell’ to me ; those words are as true nowas then. H. D.” 

With quivering lips my lady tore the notelet into tiniest shreds 
and threw them out of window. She glanced at Lord Lindon, her 
husband, and groaned within herself. He seemed more than ever 
coarse and commonplace in her eyes—and in awful contrast the 
noble face of the man she loved, and who loved her, rose vividly 
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before her, and she was in bitterness on her wedding-day. Still she 
resolutely steeled her heart against Damer. The instincts of her 
class helped her in her hour of weakness and of need. No light 
woman had ever disgraced his family or hers, nor should. She set 
aside the very thought of unlawful love with loathing. She was a 
wife, she must not—might not love. She had accepted her position, 
she should fulfil her wifely duties at all costs. ‘Thus wisely resolute, 
Lady Lindon entered upon her married life. 

She had set herself a hard task—even to wear her matron’s crown 
so proudly that none but she should know it hurt cruelly and was a 
crown of thorns,—to starve her clamorous woman’s heart till it grew 
tame and still,—to walk through this censorious world unsmirched, 
and go down to her grave pure and cold as unsunned snow. ‘There 
were wives who had done all this, and why not she ? 

But there are women and women. And the woman of ordinary 
calibre who deliberately enters upon a loveless life, for the most part 
does so without counting the cost. ‘To stifle the strongest cry of the 
heart and unflinchingly encounter the horrors of a loveless existence 
is hard, very hard, for those even who are strong to control life, and 
harder still for those weaker ones whom life controls. Yet for long 
weary months she held the citadel, and “No surrender” was her 
steady watchword. Then, by slow, almost iniperceptible, degrees, she 
grew weak and weary, pent up within her defenced and gloomy 
fortress. Ah! what need to tell the old, bitter-sweet, shameful tale 
of half-hearted struggie with a wrong that fascinates and lures the 
heart on against itself to the ignominy of defeat? What need to tell 
how her weak woman’s heart faints. Her life was so cold, so dark, 
so dreary, and the foe-lover held out for her acceptance all that her 
famished soul desired! Thus the end came—and it did not come with- 
out a slight struggle even on Hugh’s side; for in his quieter moment's 
of thought he had asked himself the question, if he had aright to drag 
the fair patrician name of this woman through the mire? and he had 
thrown the old wretched sop to his conscience, “I but claim my own ; I 
could as easily tear out my heart as give her up.” And Lady Lindon 
had only been wed one short year when she cast in her lot with 
her lover. 

The news of the elopement fell on the town like a thunderbolt. 

So quietly had Damer worked his scheme to completion, that no 
breath of scandal had touched either name. Mrs. Dudleigh, who had 
been compelled for health’s sake to go abroad after her daughter’s 
marriage, and who had only returned to town a few weeks previous 
to the dénowement, drooped her proud head and gradually sank 
under her shame, until, one morning, she died from pure want of 
power to live under the load of her daughter’s disgrace. 

Lord Lindon, after the reticent wont of an Englishman when he 
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is most sorely wounded, spoke no word, and made no sign. He went to 
the club, read The Times, played his rubber of whist as usual; but 
those who knew him best could see that a change, so slight as to be 
almost imperceptible, had come over him. His voice had lost its old 
hearty ring, the lines about his eyes and mouth had deepened, 
and, involuntarily, men hushed their noisy talk and laughter in his 
presence, as men do before one who has been singled out to endure a 
peculiar and heavy sorrow. Lord Lindon sorrowed indeed ; but, for- 
tunately for himself, he sorrowed wrathfully, and wrathful sorrow is 
not unto death. He told himself he did well to be angry, for, accord- 
ing to his light, he had been good to her. Once he had fretted that 
she bore him no child; but now he thanked Heaven that no child 
had been born to the inheritance of his mother’s shame. It did not 
occur to him that if a child had been sent, baby lips might, perchance, 
have drawn away the bitterness that gathered round the heart—might 
have stayed its lonely ache. 

When the pitiful tale had dragged to its conclusion, feminine 
Belgravia pronounced solemn sentence on Mrs. Damer, and that 
sentence was— Taboo, or, social extinction. 

This statute, rigidly administered by the hands of women, is a very 
merciless and severe statute; but eminently wholesome. By pre- 
seribing a limit it keeps society pure. A woman may go great 
lengths with impunity; she may copy the manner, the dress, the 
style of the demi-monde with surprising success; she may play 
billiards, indulge in slangy talk, go in for heavy stakes on the Derby, 
smoke cigarettes, and enjoy many similar laxities; but there is an 
outermost and dismal circle, into which she strays and encounters the 
awful penalty of broken caste—taboo. 


“When the gods would curse men they answer their prayers ;” and, 
in a measure, the Damers endured the curse of granted desires. 
True, they loved one another dearly as ever; but love is by no 
means the sole element in life’s happiness; countless minor details 
are wanting to harmonise existence, and as many such details were 
lacking in the Damers’ lives, the result was disappointing. Hither 
and thither they wandered without fixed abode, pitching their tent 
now on one sunny spot, now on another; by tacit consent avoiding 
England. Then Damer grew weary of perpetual change, and secretly 
yearned after his native shores, and as he fondly recalled bygone scenes 
and chosen companions in remembrance, the fascination of the old 
brilliant life wrought in his spirit like a spell, and evermore he longed 
to take his wife and his son back to England, to plant a bright home 
there. Yet, fearful that the desire that had taken deep root within 
him might cause Edith pain, he kept silence. But she, with her 
quick woman's eye, divined the truth, and, Heaven only knows at 
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what cost, with smiling lip and clear tone she proposed that they 
should return to England—to London, the centre of civilisation, the | 
smoky paradise of the true-born Englishman. Damer could not con- 
eeal his delight at the proposition. During the short time that 
elapsed before their final departure from the continent new life 
animated his every movement. 


Once more in London. 

Then Mrs. Damer drank to the very dregs the bitter cup her life 
held out to her, and found it a dismal draught. 

The sentence of taboo that had been passed upon her was 
rigidly enforced. ‘That she who had queened it in the world of 
beauty and of fashion, accepting the homage of men as her rightful 
due, the hem of whose garment even envious women had been fain to 
kiss,—that such an one should fall so low in her heedless walk that 
those very women who had finessed, manceuvred, toadied to the top of 
their bent to gain invitations to her evenings, her garden-parties, her 
drums, should all pass her by with averted eyes and sneering lips, 
should bolt and bar their doors against her, would gladly turn the 
delicately-nurtured, high-bred woman, who is a sinner, out to perish on 
the cruel streets ! 

Under the rigid administration of the statute of taboo, Mrs. Damer 
endured this and many other indignities, all of which were gall and 
wormwood to her soul. Strangely enough, this statute does not 
extend to men for the like offence, and Damer did not fall under 
the ban. All received him cordially as ever. The fairest of the fair 
were ready, now as then, to burn their woman’s incense at his shrine ; 
and, manlike, Damer was well content to take up the old social life 
just where he laid it down, and go on with the brilliant pattern, as 
though the fabric had sustained no rent. 

Absorbed in his manifold interests and pursuits, Damer did not 
appreciate the isolated position of his wife, and no bitter word fell 
from her lips to tell the tale. Her husband’s life was full to the 
brim of all men most affect ; he found happiness in it, why should she 
mar his sunshine with the shadow of her discontent? Silently, 
unaided, alone, she should bear her burden. 

“Ah!” she said; ‘we pay heavily for all we take in this world. I 
am now paying up arrears, and my creditors are merciless. But why 
do not men pay as well as we ?” 

Which question Hugh Damer was not able to answer. 





The Battle of Lontenaye, AD. sit. 
By SIR EDWARD CREASY. 


No. I. 


“ Lothair relied on his claims recognised by the clergy; the Germans, 
combined with the southern French, challenged him to submit them to the 
judgment of Heaven by battle. Then it was that the great array of the 
Frankic Empire split into two hostile masses: the one containing a pre- 
ponderance of Roman, the other of Germanic elements. The former de- 
fended the unity of the Empire; the latter demanded, according to their 
German ideas, its separation. There is a ballad extant on the Battle of 
Fontenaye, in which one of the combatants expresses his grief at this. 
bloody war of fellow-citizens and brethren : 


‘On that bitter night in which the brave fell, the skilful in fight.’ 


For the destiny of the West, it was decisive.” 
RANKE, ‘ Hist. Reformation,’ vol. i., p. 13. 


Ir 1s now nearly twenty years since the ‘ Fifteen Decisive Battles of 
the World’ were first published. During that time, I have received 
many suggestions as to other battles, that might be included in the 
catalogue of “ Decisives:” and the events of the three great wars since 
1850,—of the Crimean War, the American War, and the War between 
Austria and Prussia,—have more than once made me think that I ought 
to add a sixteenth, and possibly a seventeenth, to my list. But, after 
careful reflection, it has always seemed best to leave the old number 
unaltered. With respect to recent battles, the fact that they are 
recent is, of itself, enough to forbid any one of them being, at present, 
recognised as one of “those few battles of which a contrary event 
would have essentially varied the drama of the world, in all its subse- 
quent scenes.” Let us, for a minute, consider the recent battle, which 
has been the very greatest of them in its immediate result. I mean 
the battle of Sadowa. Austria now appears to be thoroughly humiliated 
by that defeat, and to be thrust down from her old station in the 
highest rank of European States. Prussia appears to be elevated and 
agerandised in even a higher proportion. But Austria bas been as 
low before, and yet has rallied. In 1618, a victorious army of insurgent 
Bohemians were pouring their bullets into the very Archducal 
palace at Vienna; the sovereign of Austria (afterwards the Emperor 
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Ferdinand II.) was urged by a deputation from his own hereditary 
states to capitulate; but he stood firm, and his firmness was rewarded, 
in two years, by the recovery of Bohemia, and by the conquest of the 
Palatinates. In 1631, Austria lay again defeated, and apparently 
helpless and hopeless. There seemed to be no existing power that 
could save her from dismemberment by the conquering sword of 
Gustavus Adolphus. Again the tide turned in her favour; and after 
a long vicissitude of victory and defeat, she emerged from the Thirty 
Years War, scarred and weakened by many blows, but still a first-class 
European power. In 1683, it appeared impossible that she could be 
rescued from the Hungarians, whom she had driven into insurrection 
by her tyranny, and from the victorious Turks, who were besieging 
her capital. Yet in fifteen years from that time Austria had driven 
her enemies south of the Danube; she had half conquered Bosnia and 
Servia ; and her armies might have advanced to Constantinople, if the 
Emperor Leopold had not preferred to close his triumphant warfare 
in the East, and to prepare for the expected war of the Spanish 
succession in the West. In 1740, at the accession of Maria Theresa, 
France, Spain, Prussia, Saxony, Bavaria — almost every European 
power except England, Holland and Turkey—joined in making war 
upon a young and apparently feeble sovereign; and the dismem- 
berment of the Austrian dominions seemed to be inevitable. Yet 
the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748, left Austria impaired only by 
the loss of Silesia, and, in the main, strong, victorious, and with 
the different parts of her wide dominions far better knit together than 
before the war. Let us come to events nearer to our own age; let us 
view the Austria, that struggled so often, so tenaciously, but for a long 
time so calamitously against revolutionary and imperial France. How 
precarious must her chance, not merely of retaining her old dignity 
in Europe, but of preserving her independence and national existence, 
have appeared after Austerlitz! After Wagram, it was more frail 
and desperate still. Yet she survived, to be the recognised chief among 
the allied powers, that conquered her late conqueror ; and her sovereigns 
exercised for more than thirty years (from 1814 to 1848) more authority 
than had been enjoyed by any of their predecessors since the times of 
Charles V. After tracing such alternations in Austria’s fortunes 
during the past, the man must be a bold one who confidently predicts 
them for the future. There may be more Radetzkys still among her 
armies, capable of changing reverse to victory, and of rivalling the 
military fame of Tilly, of Wallenstein, of Merci, of Montecuculi, of 
Lorraine, of Eugene, of Dahn, and of the Archduke Charles. 

On the other side, it is enough to remember Jena, if we want to 
find in history a lesson, how a single great military reverse may, in 
a few hours, turn back the triumphant career of a great military 
monarchy. 
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To use a forensic metaphor, the verdict of Sadowa may be set aside, 
and may be reversed on a new trial; and while there is any reason- 
able possibility of this being the case, the arbitrament of battle given 
at Sadowa—grand and terrible as it undoubtedly was!—cannot be 
accepted as decisive and final. At least, a generation must pass away 
before it can be so regarded. The historian in such matters is right 
in following the course, which Horace censures in the Critic, 


* Qui redit ad Fastos, virtutemque xstimat annis, 
Miraturque nihil, nisi quod Libitina sacravit.” 

I turn back, therefore, to the battles of former times; and among 
them I find one, marked by Palgrave as memorable in the history of 
mankind ; a conflict followed by a treaty of which (to quote Palgrave’s 
words) “the history of modern Europe is an exposition.”* This is 
the battle of Fontenaye, which was fought on the 25th of June, 
A.D. 841, between the forces of the Emperor Lothaire, aided by the 
Aquitanians under their young Count Pepin, on one side, and the 
forces of Lothaire’s two brothers, Louis le Germanique, and Charles le 
Chauve, on the other. I do not absolutely class it as equal in im- 
portance to the fifteen, which I, many years ago, selected, and to the 
list of which I still adhere. But Fontenaye is one of the three which 
seem to me to rank next to the fifteen ; and it is certainly the battle, 
which I had most often been disposed to group with them. It would 
have found its place, in due chronological order, between the battle of 
Tours, fought in 732, a.v., and the battle of Hastings, fought 
in 1066. 

Fontenaye decided the separation of modern Germany from modern 
France. It is scarcely possible to open a history of modern Europe, 
and to read many consecutive pages in it, without noticing the per- 
sistent antagonism of Germany and France, and without feeling how 
much their rivalry has influenced the course of events throughout 
Christendom, and, indeed, throughout the world. When, after the 
Capetian had succeeded to the Carlovingian dynasty, France, under 
Philip Augustus,'began to acquire consolidation and power, we see the 
Emperor Otho attacking her, but driven back by the important victory 
which King Philip obtained, in 1214, over Otho and his German 
troops, and over Otho’s English allies under the long-sworded Earl of 
Salisbury, at Bovines. We see the Emperor Frederick II., in the 
thirteenth century, checked in his schemes of conquest; and we see 
the last of the Hohenstoffens cut off from the face of the earth, 
through the aid given to their Papal enemies by French princes and 
French armies. The fourteenth century shows us the Emperor Louis 
of Bavaria forming an alliance with our Edward III. ; the fifteenth cen- 
tury shows us the Emperor Sigismund confederated with our Henry V. 


* «History of Normandy and England,’ vol. i. p. 346. 
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against France. Then comes the rivalry of Maximilian with Charles 
VIII. and Louis XII.: and then follows the still more memorable series 
of contests between Charles V. and Francis I. Add to all this the 
effective share taken in the Thirty Years War by Cardinal Richelieu and 
his generals against the Imperialists. Hostility against the Empire by 
open warfare or state intrigue, or by both, marked nearly the whole of 
the long reign of Louis XIV. In hissuccessor’s time, though France, 
when she engaged in the Seven Years War, took the unusual part of a 
confederate of Austria, it was against a North German power that she 
was contending, when she lost Rosbach. On coming nearer to our 
times, we find a number of battles between French and Germans, 
which, if set out in full, would occupy pages. Valmi, Jemappes, 
Stockach, Arcola, Marengo, Hohenlinden, Ulm, Jena, Aspern, Wagram, 
Lutzen, Dresden, Leipsic, are but a few of them. These were all in 
the times of the first /rench Republic, and the first French Empire. 
In the journals of our own age we have read of Solferino ; and few 
will now affirm with confidence that there will be no renewal of war- 
fare between I*rank and Teuton before the close of the present century, 
or even before the close of the present year.* 

Yet, when at the beginning of that first part of modern history, 
which is commonly called “ Medieval,” Germany and France were 
emerging into civilisation, the one out of her primitive free barbarism, 
the other out of the chaos created by the downfall of the ancient Roman 
Empire of the West, they were both under the same ruler,—they both 
formed parts of the same new empire,—of an empire well knit together, 
and which seemed in no way likely to be so cloven asunder, that out 
of it there should be formed on the two opposite sides of the Rhine, 
two nations widely differing from each other in national] character and 
in language, and destined to strive against each other for centuries, of 
which we know not yet the end. 

The most striking characteristic of the empire, which Charlemagne 
founded, and which he long maintained, is not its extent—though 
that is certainly marvellous; but the unity, and the organisation 
which he established within its ample frontiers. He reigned 
over all the countries from the Elbe to the Ebro; and he reigned 
over them, not as Oriental conquerors have often reigned over 
regions almost equally vast—without any fixed system, or any real 
subordination of the conquered population to their titular sovereign : 
Charlemagne maintained an orderly, an homogeneous, and a firm 
government; a few only of the more distant, and most recently 
acquired provinces, were mere tributaries retaining their own laws. 
The old veneration for the Imperator—the Cesar of the ancient Roman 
rule—had never died away : and when Charles, on the Christmas Day of 


* I might have added, “ before the close of the present month.” 
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the year 800, was solemnly crowned at Rome by Pope Leo, and 
was proclaimed “Ceasar Augustus,” he acquired an accession of 
dignity, in the eyes of his subjects of every race, such as no 
number of victories in the field could of themselves have bestowed 
on him. 

All things at this time tended, throughout reviving western and 
central Europe, to promote the idea, that the sole, true form of 
government for its various nations, was to unite them, and to keep 
them united under one supreme temporal head—the Emperor, beneath 
whose centralising sovereignty they were to form one State, even as 
beneath the paramount supremacy of the Pope in things spiritual 
they were to form one Church. Thus only could effectual resistance 
be made to the Mahometan enemies of Christendom,—enemies who 
professed obedience to one true Caliph, and whose triumphs were 
attributed to the divisions, which had existed among those whom they 
assailed. 

The clergy zealously preached the duty of loyalty to the Emperor. 
They thought that the unity of the Empire was essential for the 
unity of the Church. Moreover, the Oesar who in one part of the 
ceremony of an imperial coronation had been anointed by the Pope, 
ceased to be a mere layman. The passages of Scripture, which 
enjoin reverence to the Lord’s anointed, were quoted, as applying to 
the “Cesar, always August, Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire of 
the Germans.” ‘This sentiment was felt as strongly to the west as to 
the east of the Rhine. To the very last, amid the fatal feuds of the 
descendants of the great Charles, the clergy appealed to it, and 
strove to revive it. To the very last, they protested against the 
breaking up of the united dominion; and they long uttered in their 
uncouth Latin verses their passionate regrets for the time, when there 
was one kingdom, and when all the races of mankind comprised within 
that kingdom were blended together as a single people. 

Charlemagne’s successor on the throne of his mighty empire was 
his son, the Emperor Louis, whom French chroniclers have termed, 
Louis-le-Débonnaire,—a phrase which may perhaps be best translated 
as, Louis the Meek. He was a prince not deficient in understanding 
or in learning, or even in personal courage. But he had a gentleness 
and pliability of disposition, which was fatal to a ruler placed in such 
an arduous station. Very submissive to the Church, but swayed also 
in his latter years by his second wife, and passionately fond of his 
younger children, he was easily led to join in schemes for providing 
for them by grants of dominion carved out of the empire. He was, 
on the other hand, unable to resist the authority of his churchmen in 
the great council, which was held at Aix-la-Chapelle in 817. Bishop 
Agoband, speaking in the name of the clergy of the realm, exclaimed, 
that “the empire must not be divided: it must be one empire.” It 
_ VOL. XXX. I 
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was accordingly decreed that, on the death of Louis, the undivided 
sovereignty should pass to his elder son, Lothaire, who was re- 
cognised as Emperor even in his father’s lifetime. The younger 
brothers were to bear the title of kings, and they were to rule 
provinces under him; but they were to pay him homage and tribute: 
they could not make peace or war without his sanction; they were 
liable to be deposed by him, if they were contumacious to the imperial 
will. 

When Louis-le-Débonnaire closed, in 840, a reign full of dissen- 
sions, calamities, rebellions, and civil wars, his eldest son, the 
Emperor Lothaire, on whom, according to the constitution of 817, 
the whole imperial sovereignty was now to devolve, was actual ruler 
over Italy ; and he had numerous partisans in the other provinces of 
the empire. Another son of Louis-le-Débonnaire, who is called in 
history Louis-le-Germanique, was -ruling in Germany; and the 
younger brother, Charles the Bald, was in power in central and 
northern France. The south of France and the imperial possessions 
in northern Spain were under the government of a young prince of 
the Carlovingian family, named Pepin, who was the child of a deceased 
son of the late Emperor. 

Lothaire was determined to be Emperor, in fact as well as in title, 
over the whole dominions of Charlemagne. He required that every 
man throughout the empire should take the oath of allegiance to him, 
Lothaire, as sovereign lord and master. The penalty for refusing or 
neglecting to do this was death. 

Lothaire’s nephew—young Pepin of Aquitaine, who had been hard 
pressed by Charles the Bald—was willing to acquiesce in Lothaire’s 
permanent and effective sovereignty. But with German Louis and 
Charles the Bald the case was far different. Each of them was 
resolved to keep a firm grasp on the provinces which he held, and 
to hold himself free from all control or interference. They were 
willing to allow to their elder brother, as the Emperor Lothaire, a 
ceremonious acknowledgment of his high rank, and a titular pre- 
cedence in all state formalities; but neither of them would abate one 
jot of his independent power. Each of them probably felt that, in 
order to be safe he must be powerful; and it was an age in which 
treachery and perjury had been so abundant, that no man could trust 
his life to the security of oaths or compacts. None of the three sons 
of Louis-le-Débonnaire was likely to feel any scruple about engaging 
in this war of the imperial succession, on the ground of its being a 
war of brother against brother. - They had all three become well 
practised in fratricidal animosity, by several former wars of the same 
character. Two of them had been repeatedly in arms against their 
own father. 


Neither Louis-le-Germanique nor Charles-le-Chauve was strong 
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enough to contend single-handed against the Emperor Lothaire. 
' They leagued together, accordingly, to oppose their elder brother ; 
and, on the other “side, young Pepin of Aquitaine became the willing 
confederate of the Emperor against the Kings of Germany and France. 
The greatest possible preparations were made on each side for the 
coming contest, which all parties intended to be final and conclusive. 
Each ruler drained the provinces under his command of their best 
troops, and each drew his army nearer to the expected central scenes 
of conflict, leaving the frontiers of the empire totally unguarded, and 
the estuaries of its great rivers unprotected, as if the world around 
the imperial dominions had contained none but friendly or feeble 
tribes, and as if a season of external calm had been secured, during 
which the grandsons of Charlemagne might fight out their rival 
pretensions to the inheritance. 

Yet it was a time, when the most complete union and co-operation of 
the princes and powers of every kind that the empire contained, were 
required for defence against foreign enemies; and when the removal 
of the armies from the frontiers left the wretched population that 
dwelt near them, a helpless prey to the almost incessant attacks of 
ferocious barbarians. 

Charlemagne’s Empire had been founded by the sword, and it could 
be upheld only by the sword. ‘Throughout his long reign, that 
monarch had been engaged in nearly unremitting warfare against the 
Mahometans of the south, and against the still pagan nations of 
Europe to the east of his dominions. His wars are called wars of 
conquest, and he is reproached with having been ambitious. He may 
have been, and he probably was so; but it is certain that most of the 
wars which brought him conquest, were wars essentially necessary for 
his defence. He reigned over a civilised and a wealthy realm ; and he 
might justly boast that much of its civilisation and wealth was due to 
him. It was his duty, as it must have been his pride, to protect that 
wealth and civilisation. But, beyond his realm—along many of its 
landward boundaries and on the opposite coasts of its seas—there were 
whole nations of warriors, poor, uncivilised, but possessing a not in- 
considerable amount of military institutions and discipline; men of 
great personal strength and natural high courage; men whose very 
religion taught them to love warfare and to despise danger. By his 
wars against the pagan Germanic tribes of the Continent, Charle- 
magne prevented them from assailing and destroying the civilised - 
empire which he had raised; and, by the strong hand of conquest, 
he moulded many of the fiercest of those nations into most valuable 
members of his empire. It was not until the old age of the great 
Emperor, that the Scandinavian kinsmen of the Germans whom he had 
subdued, appeared, in their piratical fleets, along the coast of Gaul. 
But before his death they had begun to infest even the Mediterranean, 
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Charlemagne is said to have seen with his own eyes a squadron of 
those northern sea-rovers enter the port of « city in Southern Gaul, 
where he was residing for a time. They were soon driven off by the 
Emperor's forces; but Charlemagne watched them from the window of 
his tower long and anxiously, until the last sail disappeared from the 
horizon. He then turned to his attendant nobles, and they saw that 
he had tears in his eyes. Observing their surprise, he said to them, 
“ Do you know, my friends, why I weep? It is not that I fear for 
myself any ill from these corsairs. But I mourn that they should 
approach this shore, even while I am living; and my grief is bitter 
when I think upon the miseries which they will bring upon my 
descendants, and upon the coming generations of my people.” Charle- 
magne knew probably the weak character of his heir in the empire, 
and he foresaw that Louis-le-Débonnaire would never adopt the bold, 
vigorous policy which his sire would probably have chosen, and have 
followed out, if the Scandinavian sea-rovers had appeared on the 
imperial coasts a few years earlier.—the policy of equipping adequate 
armaments for an effective attack on the pirates in their own dens, so as 
to stop their maraudings abroad by conquering them at home. But 
Charlemagne, though he predicted that this new enemy would bring 
evil upon his empire, could never have foreseen the extent of that evil, 
or how it would be encouraged by the internecine dissensions of 
Frankish princes one with another. Throughout the reign of Louis- 
le-Débonnaire, the Northmen harassed the empire with continually 
increasing audacity. But still some attempts were made by the 
Franks to protect the seaboard, and at any rate to check the invaders 
from penetrating far into the interior. For this last purpose, forts 
were built and troops were stationed along the lower courses of the 
great rivers, to prevent the piratical flotillas from sailing up them, 
and plundering the wealthy cities along their banks. But now the 
descendants of Charlemagne—intent only on their struggle with each 
other—called together for the civil war the garrisons and detachments 
which had hitherto, to some extent, performed this important duty 
against the Scandinavian spoilers. The natural result was that the 
Northmen now penetrated regions, which had hitherto been free from 
their devastations. In the second year of the civil war, in 841, Jarl 
Oskar (one of the most renowned among the sea-kings of the North) 
sailed up the unguarded estuary of the Seine, and sacked and burned 
the great city of Rouen. 

The Northmen were the most terrible, but they were not the only 
foreign foes of the empire at this crisis. The Saracens of lower Italy 
boldly assailed the centre and north of that peninsula. Fleets of 
other Mahometans—from Northern Africa and Spain—cruised along 
the wasted coasts of the Northern Mediterranean ; they sailed up the 
Rhone, and established fortified posts along its banks, whence they 
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marauded over Provence and Burgundy. In East Germany, many 
of the Sclavonic tribes, which Charlemagne had subdued, were in 
insurrection against the dominant Teutonic race. These insurgents 
weré largely aided by their brethren from beyond the Elbe and the 
Oder. The whole Carlovingian Empire seemed to be encircled with 
fire and sword by foreign foes ; while its chiefs, neglecting the pressure 
and the peril from without, armed themselves and their followers, and 
concentrated all their resources for internal warfare of the most 
rancorous and desperate description. 

Hostilities commenced in 840—the very year of their father’s death. 
Lothaire, who appears to have been over-confident in his strength, 
crossed the Alps northward with a hastily prepared army, but received 
a severe check from the Germans, who adhered to his brother Louis ; 
and a division of his troops, which had been sent by him to operate 
westward of the Rhine, was defeated near Chalons. But these were 
mere preliminary blows, aimed and given before either party was in 
full strength. During the winter of 840, and the spring of 841, 
they completed their preparations. Lothaire again took the offensive, 
and marched through south-eastern into central Gaul. He had 
many adherents among the Burgundians, and he took a station near 
Auxerre, where he waited until he should be joined by his nephew, 
Pepin, and the contingents of Aquitaine, Navarre, and Upper 
Arragon. 

Meanwhile, King Louis and King Charles had completed their levies ; 
and had joined each other in a march to confront Lothaire. The 
intelligence of the sack of Rouen by the Northmen reached King 
Charles about this time, and caused him so much alarm, that he and 
his brother, Louis, opened negotiations with Lothaire. The Emperor 
affected to entertain them cordially, and pretended a vehement desire 
to be reconciled to his brethren; but this was only done by him in 
order to gain time for the coming up of the Aquitanian reinforcements. 
On the 24th of June, young Pepin and his troops entered Lothaire’s 
camp, and the Emperor then scornfully dismissed his brothers’ mes- 
sengers, and refused to listen to any more words of peace. The con- 
federate Kings then formally bade him battle. Lothaire haughtily 
accepted their challenge, and called on them to name the time and 
place. ‘Phey answered, “Let the time be to-morrow morning, two 
hours after midnight; the place—Fontenaye.” “So be it,” replied 
Lothaire ; and each solemnly appealed to the coming battle as to the 
judgment of Heaven between them. 

There are no means for ascertaining the real numbers that fought, 
or the real numbers that fell, on either side at Fontenaye. We cannot 
gain any clear idea of the array of either army; of the tactics, if 
any, that were followed ; or of the movements of the respective troops 


immediately before the battle, and whi'e it was raging. But we have 
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the rare advantage of possessing two original contemporaneous ac- 
counts of it, written by men of high rank, who were present at the 
engagement,—and written by men on different sides. One of these 
accounts is to be found in a rhythmical Latin poem written by Count 
Angelbert, a devoted partisan of the Emperor. Count Angelbert’s 
brother, Count Nithard, fought on the other side, as a follower of 
King Charles-le-Chauve. The King had requested Nitherd to write 
a chronicle of the war; and it is in the chronicle so written that 
we find the best narrative of the battle of Fontenaye, and the events 
connected with it. Both brothers were brave men, and both sur- 
vived the battle. Angelbert tells us, in his simple soldier-Latin, that 
he fought in the front rank, and that at the battle’s close, no one 
except himself, out of the many warriors who had made up the im- 
perialist front rank in the morning, was standing alive on Fontenaye.* 
We know no more of the personal history of Angelbert. Count 
Nithard survived, and did his duty bravely to the King, whom he 
served, for a few years longer. He was then killed by a blow from a 
Northman’s battle-axe. Both brothers speak deploringly of the ter- 
rible carnage that was wrought by Christians upon fellow-Christians 
at Fontenaye. This thought seems to have predominated in the 
minds of both over their party feelings. The battle seems to have 
been obstinately contested for the greater part of the long summer 
day; and the slaughter wrought in such prolonged strife, between 
large masses of infantry fighting hand to hand (which was the general 
mode in which Frankish warriors fought), must have been enormous. The 
Emperor Lothaire appears to have gained a temporary advantage, in 
the part of the field where he fought in person. Count Angelbert 
praises his Czesar’s personal valour, and complains of the faint-hearted 
and treacherous followers who failed to emulate their sovereign’s 
prowess. But, eventually, the Imperialists were forced off the field: 
the victory was with King Louis and King Charles; but it was a 
victory so dearly won, that they were unable to pursue the beaten foe, 
and to complete the ruin of his army. The conquerors halted on the 
battle-field ; and they were filled with remorse, according to Count 
Nithard, at the extent of the slaughter of Christian warriors. His 
hrother’s stanzas mourn over the carnage and wreck of the Frankish 


“ « Hoe antem seelus peractum, 
(Juod descripsi rhythmice ; 
Angilbertus ego vidi: 
Pugnansque cum aliis, 
Solus é multis remansi 
Prima frontis acie.” 


See Angilbertus de bello quod fueret Fontaneto, 
‘Ree. des. Hist.’ vii, 304, 
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race, which heaped up village, fountain, and stream, field, grove, and 
marsh, at Fontenaye. In scriptural phrase he prays that neither 
dew nor rain may ever descend upon the accursed place “ where fell 
the brave, the skilled in fight.”* 

But though he had inflicted such dreadful loss on his brothers’ 
armies in the battle, that their realms remained almost drained of 
defenders, and the Northmen thenceforth spoiled Gaul at their will, 
without meeting any resistance worthy of the old renown of Frankish 
valour, the Emperor Lothaire felt that his ambitious scheme of 
uniting France, Germany, and Italy under his single sceptre, was 
baffled for ever at Fontenaye. His troops had suffered still more 
severely than the victors. Many of the nobles and of the prelates 
north of the Alps, who had been willing to support him while he 
appeared likely to be successful, fell off from him after his defeat. 
He, like his brothers, had already drained the resources of the regions 
which formed the stronghold of his power. He, too, had foreign 
enemies, who.devastated his exposed frontiers. The war lingered a 
little longer, but there were no more battles. It was, however, during 
this languid last part of the war, that a compact was made between 
Charles and Louis, of little consequence in itself, but of the greatest 
possible interest to the philologist, and of very great imporiance to 
the historian ; because the language, or, rather, the languages of 
that compact have been preserved. Anticipating a second campaign 
against the Emperor, the two Kings took again an oath of alliance 
with each other; and each took it in the presence of the other's 
army. ach, therefore, employed a language which the other’s 
soldiery understood. King Charles-le-Chauve’s oath was pronounced 
in German; but King Louis-le-Germanique, in order that he might 
be intelligible to the followers of King Charles-le-Chauve, pronounced 
a form of oath in the language then current in the country, which 
had formerly been Gaul, and had not yet acquired the name of France. 
The staple of that language is the Latin dialect of the old Romano- 
Gallic provincials; but it was largely affected by terminations and 
idioms belonging to the old German language of the Franks. It 


* “ Wontanetum fontem dicunt 
Villam quoque rustici, 
In qua strages et ruine 
Francorum de sanguine: 
Horrent campi, horrent silvie, 
Horrent ipsx paludes. 


Gramen illud ros et imber, 
Nec humectet pluvia ; 
In quo fortes occiderunt, 
Prelio doctissimi.” 
Angilbertus, itl 
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shows that the conquering Germanic tribes,—the Franks, the Burgun- 
dians, the Goths, and the Suevi, and others, who had planted them- 
selves in Gaul,—were now beginning to blend with the numerically 
superior population, which they had conquered. It shows that 
the natural time was now coming for Frankish victors and vanquished 
Gallo-Romans to form one nation, distinct from the Germans, who 
remained on the eastern side of the Rhine. 

A congress — with a view to a permanent pacification between 
Lothaire, Louis, and Charles—was opened at Coblentz, in 842. Its 
avowed object was the division of the Empire between those three. 
Young Pepin of Aquitaine was sacrificed without scruple. After 
numerous surveys, calculations and discussions as to boundaries, there 
was a final meeting at Verdun, in 843; and then the treaty was 
executed, which attests the permanent effect of the battle of Fontenaye, 
in making Germany and France separate and independent realms. 
The treaty purported to deal primarily with the interests of Lothaire. 
He, as the eldest of the three—as anointed Cesar Augustus—took 
Italy and Rome, the ancient seat of empire. By virtue of the same 
Imperial dignity, he claimed and received Charlemagne’s capital, Aix- 
la-Chapelle. To join these two capitals (and probably with the wish 
of effectually parting his brothers’ kingdoms), Lothaire had also 
assigned to him a long narrow territory, called Lotharingia, stretching 
from the Alps and the Mediterranean to the North Seas,—having the 
Rhine on its east, and the Rhone and the Moselle on its west. Part 
of this territory still bears the name of Lorraine. This part of the 
treaty is very important. It deprived the new realm which was about 
to become France, of the old frontier of the Rhine, which had been 
enjoyed by ancient Gaul. The other main parts of the treaty of 
Verdun are those which assigned in full and independent sovereignty 
to Louis-le-Germanique Charlemagne’s dominions east of the Rhine ; 
and to King Charles-le-Chauve all that lay to the west of the portion 
given to the Emperor Lothaire. King Charles thus took as an inde- 
pendent sovereign, Neustria, Brittany, and Aquitaine. These, with 
additions in after ages, became the kingdom of France. 

The crowns of Italy, Germany, and France were, in 885, united on 
the head of Charles-le-Gros ; but this reunion was brought about almost 
casually, and had no permanence. With this nominal exception (and, 
perhaps, with the exception also of the brief period for which 
Napoleon I., Emperor of the French, was also Protector of the Con- 
federation of the Rhine, and practical, though not titular, master of 
defeated Austria and Prussia), the judgment of battle given at 
Fontenaye, and ratified at Verdun, has been decisive. Germany and 
France have steadily preserved their mutual independence, and have 
too constantly exhibited a mutual antagonism in the long and tangled 
web of the politics of medieval and modern Europe. 





Che Poison of Asps : 


A NOVELETTE. 
By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
(Mrs. ROSS CHURCH.) 


“The poison of asps is under their lips.” 
“A lic that is all a lie may be met with and fought outright, 
But a lie that is part a truth is a harder matter to fight.” 
TENNYSON. 


Cuapter VIII. 


Tne next day was Sunday, and it was some consolation to Eugenia, on 
descending to the breakfast-room, to find the letter which she had 
begged her husband to write, awaiting her. She had so much dreaded 
his not attending punctually to her directions, and her being obliged 
in consequence to tell more falsehoods, in order to hide his defalcation, 
that it was a positive relief to see the envelope lying on her plate. 
Her pale face flushed with pleasure as she caught sight of it, and 
she broke the seal with an eagerness which made it really appear as 
though she had received her expected letter from Calcutta. 

“No need to ask if that is news from India, Eugenia!” exclaimed 
Marion. “One can read it in your face.” 

“Oh! is the mail in?” said Mrs. Lennox, in a tone of disappoint- 
ment, as She raised her eyes from the perusal of her own correspon- 
dence. “I quite expected a letter from one of my friends this time.” 

“ And what does Willoughby say, my dear?” interposed Mrs. Beale, 
before Eugenia had perused the first page of her epistle. “Is he 
quite well ?” 

“ Quite well, thank you.” 

“ Does he write from Calcutta ?” 

“ Does he say anything about coming home himself ?” 

“ Doesn't he miss the children terribly ?” 

The questions poured in confusedly upon her, but she gathered 
time to collect her senses sufficiently to answer with apparent 
calmness— 

“ He writes from where I left him. He seems anxious and worried, 
but he does not say anything about joining me at present.” 

“Why! what can he have to worry him?” demanded Mrs. Lennox. 
“ He is not given to speculation, is he ?—or anything of that sort ?” 
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“Oh, not at all! But he might feel just a little depressed, you 
know, about——” 

“ About his separation from her, of course,” interrupted Mrs. Elliot, 
confidently ; “what good husband would not! And I am sadly 
afraid Eugenia will not recover her looks whilst there are so many 
miles of sea between them. Now, tell the truth, darling! Don’t you 
very often long that you were a fish or a bird, or anything that 
could swim under the water, or sail over it, and transport you back to 
Calcutta for a few hours? I know you do, so there’s no use in 
denying it.” 

But she did not attempt to deny it, and her glowing face would 
have exposed the deception had she done so. 

“T do wish it, often—very often,” she whispered, as she rivetted 
her eyes again upon her husband’s letter, and read it to the end. 

“Give me your Indian stamps,” pleaded Marion, as Mrs. Archer 
thrust the envelope in her pocket. “Iam collecting them for Amy.” 

“There are none; the letter was forwarded by McAlbert and 
Wigson, my husband’s agents,” stammered Eugenia, as she quickly 
placed her hand upon the depository of her missive. 

“ But there must be some on Henry’s envelope,” remonstrated her 
sister ; “‘ how else did it come ?” 

“T do not know—I suppose with others; but I am sure there are 
no stamps on it,” she replied, yet so confusedly that her manner was 
evident to all. 

“Strange, but true!” said Mrs, Lennox, with a disagreeable 
laugh ; “perhaps Henry is getting such a big man that Government 
has given him permission to frank his letters, like the members of 
parliament in days gone by ; or, perhaps, he forwards them, Eugenia, 
through a friend! Which is most likely ?” 

“The latter—if his agents can be called his friends,” replied 
Mrs. Archer, coldly. ‘Have I not already said so?” Upon which 
Mrs. Lennox retired from the discussion with an expressive shrug of 
her shoulders, and no more was said that morning on the subject of 
the Indian letter. 

The following day was that fixed for the departure of Antoinette 
from Ash Grove, and Eugenia could not but hail the event with the 
keenest relief. She never felt safe with Mrs. Lennox ; notwithstand- 
ing her plausible tongue and professions of attachment, Mrs. Archer 
knew that her eyes were always watehing—her ears constantly on the 
alert ; and that unless she were exceedingly guarded—more so than 
it was in her nature to be—her secret was liable at any moment to 
become the property of her elder sister. To Marion—except for her 
husband's prohibition, and her great fears of a danger which was the 
more terrible because it was undefined—Eugenia would gladly have 
told all her griefs ; but there was something in the sneering, heartless 
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nature of Mrs. Lennox (a nature which laughed at all piety as pre- 
tence, and disbelieved in the purity of anyone’s intentions), which 
would at any time have forbidden her reposing confidence in her, and 
at the present, made her an object of aversion and positive dread. It 
was a pleasure to exchange her fashionable presence for that of the 
simple and light-hearted Amy Elliot; and instead of the mocking 
titter and suspicious glances of Antoinette, to meet the frank regard, 
and hear the genial laugh of Marion’s stepdaughter. And it had 
not been without design that the return of the younger lady had been 
delayed until the hour for the departure of the elder had been agreed 
upon. Mrs. Elliot, as has been shewn, had a virtuous horror of the 
ways and manners of her half-sister ; she considered Mrs. Lennox to 
be about one of the most dangerous women ever let loose upon society, 
and thought her general conversation as unfit for the ears of young 
girls as her sentiments were for their adoption. And she looked upon 
Amy as a most precious charge left by her beloved husband,—something 
which she was to guard and watch over, and present to him (on their 
re-union) as pure as when he left it to her care; and, therefore, she 
generally contrived to send her out of the way directly there was any 
mention of Mrs. Lennox paying a visit to her mother,—which, asAmy 
was a fayourite neither with Mrs. Beale nor her elder daughter, was a 
fact seldom even commented upon. She had been, on this occasion, to 
pay a fortnight’s visit to some of her father’s relations; and it was 
good to see the delight with which, on her return, she ran into her step- 
mother’s arms and hugged and kissed her as if she had been away a year. 

“My own mother! my own dear mamma! I am so glad—so 
happy—to come back to you again! How have you managed to live 
without me, mamma? Wasn’t it very dull and very stupid? Oh, 
I'm sure it was ; and I have missed you every day of the week.” 

Eugenia, happy in the knowledge that her sister had such a con- 
solation as this to help her through her widowed life, stood by and 
watched the meeting, and almost forgot her own troubles in the 
contemplation of their mutual pleasure. But the next moment 
Marion had turned towards her, holding Amy by the hand. 

“ Eugenia, darling! this is my Amy ;—this is my dear girl whom 
you must love almost as well as Ido. You saucy puss! do you think 
Ihave had any time to miss you and your nonsense, when I have had 
my own dear sister to welcome and look after ?” 

“Oh, I forgot!” cried Amy, blushing, and then Eugenia told her 
(what all three knew was true) that she had little cause to be jealous, 
for it was no secret who came first in Mrs. Elliot’s heart. And 
Marion whispered, almost apologetically, “ For her dear father’s sake ;” 
and the girl turned round and saw the tears which had sprung to the 
dark eyes of her stepmother, and flew into her arms once more. She 
had a sweet face, this Amy Elliot; not strictly pretty, but very fair 
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and frank-looking, and quite justifying all the praises which Marion 
had sung behind her back. And she was quick and clever also; and 
without usurping the conversation, managed to keep them all alive 
that evening with her light, girlish chatter, so that a sunbeam seemed 
to have come into the house with her. 

“What a sad thing this is about the Sultana, mamma,” she 
remarked, as she sat on a stool by Marion’s knee, playing with the 
hands so fondly laid about her. 

“To what do you allude, my love?” was the reply. 

“Haven't you heard? Why, what a stupid old place this Fair- 
mead is! The Farrers have been talking of nothing else since the 
telegram came; but then they expected to receive a photograph of 
Fred by this mail, so, of course, they were disapvointed.” 

“T am still quite in the dark, Amy, and have no idea why Fred 
Farrer’s photograph did not arrive.” 

“Why, Mamma! the poor Sultunu, the steamer which carried the 
mails from Calcutta to Suez, has been wrecked off Galle, and a lot of 
people lost. The telegram said that part of the mail boxes were 
saved, so the Farrers think they may get their letter after all; but it 
is very doubtful, and Mrs. Farrer says that Fred is so tiresome, she is 
sure he will never have his carte taken a second time.” 

“ But, Amy!” said Mrs. Elliot, with surprise, “ you cannot mean 
the last mail—the one that was expected on Saturday ?” 

“Indeed I do, mamma ; the telegram arrived several days before. 
Oh, yes! I mean the last mail; for the Saturday before that Mrs. 
Farrer received a parcel of such beautiful Calcutta work, and she has 
given me some to trim my petticoat bodies with, and——” 

“Stop, stop, my dear!” interposed Mrs. Elliot, “and let me try to 
understand what you are saying. The steamer which should have 
brought the last mail has been wrecked; why, your aunt Eugenia 
had a letter on Sunday by that very mail. How could that be ?” 

“Tt couldn’t be!” was the decided reply. “I am sure, mamma, 
that I have made no mistake ; besides, the telegram was in the news- 
paper which I read on the journey down here. Let me fetch it!” 
and, without waiting for assent, Amy ran upstairs. 

There was an awkward silence after her departure: Eugenia, white 
and red by turns, and hating herself for being so weak as to change 
colour, sat by the fire, holding up a book to screen her countenance, 
whilst Marion leaned back in her chair and covered her face with her 
hand. Mrs. Beale, occupied with writing letters at a side-table, had 
not even noticed the little discussion. 

“Here it is, mamma!” exclaimed Amy, returning with a sheet 
of the J%mes, which she spread open beneath the lamp light. 
‘Reuter's Telegram—We regret to announce that news has been 
received of the entire wreck of the P. and O. steamship Su/tuna, on 
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her passage from Calcutta to Galle, with the mails of the 1ldth of 
October. Thirteen lives were lost, and part of the mail-bags. The 
remainder of the passengers and crew put in to Galle. The rescued 
mail-bags will be sent on by the next steamer.’ So you see, mamma, 
she continued, “there is still a chance of Mrs. Farrer getting Ired’s 
photograph, though it is really a shame to think of a trifle like that, 
in the face of such terrible news. I wonder when the names of the lost 
will arrive ? How I pity the poor people who expected their friends by 
this mail! How anxious they will be till they get further particulars.” 

But Amy’s remark fell, for once, upon deaf ears. Mrs. Elliot was 
thinking, not of death and the natural sorrow it occasions, but of 
that worse grief which comes from finding those whom we love best 
are not so worthy as we believed them to be; for in Mrs. Elliot's 
eyes a falsehood was dishonour, and the man or woman who delibe- 
rately practised deceit, as dangerous a criminal as this world could 
produce; and she would rather have seen Amy in her coffin than live 
to become tainted with such a vice. And over her mind was rushing, 
as in a whirlwind, the remembrance of the moruing on which Eugenia 
had received that letter,—of her evasive answers,—her unwillingness 
to discuss its contents, and her refusal to produce the envelope. . And 
with it she recalled that former occasion on which Mrs. Lennox had 
brought such confusion into her sister’s face by alluding to the Indian 
correspondence, and she had half thought herself that the latter had 
prevaricated on the subject of inquiring for her letters at McAlbert 
and Wigson’s. She could hardly bring herself to believe that 
Eugenia had really stooped to tell a falsehood, nor what occasion 
there could be for it; and yet how was the fact to be otherwise 
accounted for? As Marion thought of it, she grew more and more 
perplexed. Meanwhile, Eugenia, half-hidden by the volume which 
she held, was wondering what she could say to exculpate herself. The 
“tangled web” we weave on practising deception was closing about 
her more inextricably every day: she was beginning to discover, to 
her cost, that it requires ten lies to make good one ; and to a nature so 
open and so true as hers, the thought was agony. Had she followed 
the natural bent of her inclination, she would have fallen at Marion’s 
feet, then and there, and disclosing her whole history, implored her to 
forgive the weakness of which she had been guilty. But that was im- 
possible: the secret was not her own; she must struggle onwards, 
keeping it at all costs, and hoping that time would clear her conduct 
in the eyes of those who loved her. She longed that Marion would 
speak to her, were it only to express her surprise at the revelation she 
had heard, or to ask some explanation of it; but Mrs. Elliot said 
nothing, but sat, with her head upon her hand, silently gazing in the 
fire; and Eugenia knew, from that circumstance alone, how strongly 
she suspected her. 
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“ Now, ‘mamma!” exclaimed Amy, presently, “don’t you go to 
sleep the very first evening I come home—I’ve got so much to say 
to you. First, about aunt Eugenia’s letter—isn’t it very fuuny— 
because it couldn’t have come by this mail, you see, and yet it arrived 
on the right day.” 

“QO never mind the letter, my dear; it’s no concern of ours” 
(with a deep sigh).* “Tell me how you amused yourself at the Farrers.” 

“But I think it is our concern, mamma: why shouldn't aunt 
Eugenia get her letters at the proper time? It’s that stupid old 
Mrs. Hodson, at Fairmead, depend upon it; she ought to be well 
scolded for it. What was the date of your letter, aunt Eugenia ?” 

“T do not know, Amy—I have forgotten ;” replied Mrs. Archer 
sadly. 

“ You told it me, Eugenia; I have not forgotten,” said Mrs. Elliot, 
almost sternly. And then as Amy, full of surprise, looked up into her 
face, she added hurriedly, “ Now, my darling, you must go and sing 
or get some work to do, I cannot afford to waste all the evening 
playing with you upon the hearthrug ;” and rising, shook herself free 
of the girl, and passed to the other side of the room. 

“What a despot!” laughed Amy, looking after her; “and the first 
evening of my return too. Mamma, you are very disagreeable; and 
if you won't ‘cosset’ me any longer, I shall beat a retreat to bed,” 
and in a few minutes she was gone. 

Then Eugenia really thought her sister would have spoken to her, 
for Mrs. Beale’s pen was still scratching away at the side-table, and, 
comparatively speaking, they were alone. She even left her seat by 
the fire and drew nearer to Mrs. Elliot’s side, and made a few remarks 
upon the needlework on which she was engaged; but the auswers 
came in monosyllables, and she felt that a barrier was being erected 
between them. She tried the subject of Amy, praising her appear- 
ance and cordial manner; but here, though Marion’s mouth did open 
to respond, it was only to confirm what her previous silence had 
foretold. 

“Yes! Amy is all that you believe her to be: affectionate, lively, 
and open as the day. Thank God for it! If I thought it possible 
she could be otherwise, it would break my heart. I tell you, Eugenia,” 
(she continued, with unwonted energy, considering who it was to 
whom she addressed herself), “that I would rather see that child 
stretched dead before me than grow up to practise such deceit as a 
certain person not distantly connected with ourselves is capable of 
doing, and that I would separate myself from association with all that 
I hold dearest, sooner than subject her to the contamination of such 
an example.” 

“Q! I suppose so—I suppose so,” said the other, in a low uncer- 
tain voice, as she played with the border of the tablecloth. 
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“Tt is the truth,” replied her sister firmly ; “and I trust that I am 
not capable of speaking anything else. In my opinion, a person who 
can tell a falsehood, would commit any crime; and I am sure there 
are many criminals who would not stoop to so mean an act, which 
nothing can excuse. Now, I am going up to Amy, and shall probably 
be detained some time, so I will wish you ‘ good night’ at once ;” and 
imprinting the most formal kiss upon her sister's cheek that she had 
yet bestowed there, Mrs. Elliot left the room. 

Eugenia was wretched ; she saw plainly what had caused the cool- 
ness between Marion and herself; but she dared neither to ask for 
nor to give an explanation, and retired to her own bed, feeling this 
new trouble to be only a fresh phase of the misery entailed upon her 
by the misconduct of her husband; and doubtful to what crisis 
it might not be the stepping-stone. Morning did not seem to have 
improved the matter. Marion still maintained her unusual reserve, 
and made such a point of keeping Amy by her own side, that the 
caution was very observable to the woman for whom it was enforced. 
Eugenia had anticipated the return of Amy Elliot to Ash Grove; 
she had looked forward to seeing her take pleasure in the gambols of 
her little ones, and the company of herself; but now she felt too 
proud to make any advances towards Marion’s stepdaughter; and 
Amy was too bashful to thrust herself forward without encourage- 
ment. She thought her mamma’s sister (of whom she had had but a 
childish memory), a very sad-looking person and rather a stupid one, 
and readily believed her stepmother’s statement that Mrs. Archer was 
in ill-health, and not disposed for the company of very young or very 
cheerful people—and so she kept chiefly by Marion’s side, and all 
their jokes and Jaughter were for each other; and poor Eugenia, who 
had lost her sister's sympathy, and gained nothing in exchange for it, 
felt more unhappy and alone than she had done before ; and shrinking 
within herself, found her best solace in the society of Tiny and 
Mopsy, who, under the cheerful discipline of Susan Williams, were 
growing to be more like other children, and better able to understand 
the meaning of a good game of play. And meanwhile, the autumn 
season crept on until it lost itself in winter, and Christmas, the time 
of red berries and shining leaves,—of crisp white snow and black 
frost—the time of mirth and feasting and goodwill towards men, began 
to be talked of as an event close at hand. 


Cuaprer IX. 


Tue effect of this unusual reserve, on the part of Marion, was to make 
Eugenia more silent and more cautious than she had been before ; and, 
consequently, to strengthen any suspicion her sister may have formed 
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against her. She seldom, if ever, now mentioned the name of her 
husband. The subject of India ceased altogether to pass her lips; 
and she avoided alluding to the past as scrupulously as speaking of 
the future. She was careful, also, to impress upon the servant that all 
letters which arrived for her were to be taken straight to her bedroom, 
instead of being placed, with the others, on the breakfast-table; and 
this being a new rule with Mary Anne, her omission of it on one 
occasion drew down upon her such a reproof from Mrs. Archer as sent 
her complaining to the head of the household, that if she was to have 
more than one “ missus,” she'd rather leave at once. 

Mrs. Beale was not the sort of woman to make Ash Grove agreeable 
to such as did not conform with all the rules she had laid down for it. 
The novelty of Eugenia’s return being over, she was already half inclined 
to be tired of the society of her daughter and grand-children, and the 
tirade which followed her discovery of the indignity offered to her 
favourite, Mary Anne, was sufficient to make the recipient of it gnash 
her teeth, with mortified pride, as she thought how impotent she was 
to take the trials so freely thrown out to her, and quit her mother’s 
house at once. But still she remained there; not knowing else, where 
she could go, or how support the little ones, who were worse than 
fatherless. Things were in this unpleasant state, when one morning 
whilst dressing, according to her directions, Mrs. Archer had a letter 
put into her hand,—a letter which she turned over and over before she 
opened it, not being in the least able to divine from whom it could 
have come; for the address, though correct and legible, was in a 
strangely cramped writing; and the envelope was not of the kind 
generally used by gentle people. But as soon as she had opened it, 
she read the few words which it contained rapidly and several times 
over, and with each perusal became more agitated and less certain 
what she ought to do. 

They ran thus: 

«<P. Q., of Charing Cross, is dangerously ill. Leave I'airmead by 
the eleven o'clock train of Thursday, and one who is trustworthy shall 
meet you at the Waterloo station. If there was any truth in the past, 
do not fail ‘ P. Q. now.” 

And this, the day on which she had received the letter, was Thursday, 
and she must prepare to goat once. Eugenia felt stunned and shocked 
by the suddenness with which this ill news had been conveyed to her, 
and stood still in the middle of her dressing, staring at the silent 
bearer of it as though the paper were a sentient being, and if it chose 
could tell her more. With her the expression, “dangerously ill,” 
meant dying; and she felt that her husband must have been dan- 
gerously ill indeed before he would have disclosed so much of his 
carefully guarded secret as to confide her name and address to the 
keeping of a stranger. And where could he be staying? Evidently, 
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not at the same place where she had left him, or there could be no 
occasion to send some one to meet her at the station and conduct her 
to his side. Oh! what was this new calamity coming on her? Was . 
he to die now, in the zenith of his manhood, in the midst of his sins, 
and leave her to struggle through the remainder of her days with that 
terrible secret on her soul ? No! she must go at once: if Henry were 
dying, he must speak before he died; he must absolve her from a con- 
tinuance of deceit, or life would be a burden to her; and with that 
intent Engenia Archer hurried on the remainder of her clothing; 
resolved, if need be, to walk into Fairmead, sooner than lose the eleven 
o'clock train. But then came the reaction! What excuse for this 
hurried flight was she to make to those downstairs? It was the second 
time that she had suddenly left Ash Grove without a reasonable excuse 
to offer for her conduct, and in the present state of affairs between her 
mother and herself, would the situation be accepted? In the former 
case she had at least had the welfare of “Do Mun” to plead as her 
unreasonable reason; but to-day she had not even that,—she had 
nothing ; she would appear to them as mad, as suddenly bereft of her 
senses, and they might think proper to set a watch over her,—to 
frustrate all her plans, even to prevent her journey ! 

What could she say to them ? 

What she could say came into her mind at the same moment; and 
with it a look of deeper misery than had appeared there before. 

“If I must, I suppose I must!” she cried, in a kind of despair ; 
“but, God knows, it is hard to be made to despise oneself !” 

And then she turned, from force of habit, and knelt to say her 
morning prayers; but rose quickly, with a flaming colour in her face. 

“No, no!” she muttered ; “ I am not so bad as that yet. My weak- 
ness and ignorance of what is best to be done make me sin; but I will 
not mock God by asking Him to bless a lie.” 

Yet the want of what she involuntarily relinquished made itself so 
apparent in her face, that it was no wonder that her path was paved 
for her on her descent to the breakfast-room, by a simultaneous demand, 
from all assembled there, as to what could be the cause of the perturb- 
ation of her countenance. 

“T have received bad news from London,” she answered, thankful 
for the opening thus afforded her; “and I must go up there this 
morning. One of my friends is dangerously ill, and wishes to see me. 
I am very much distressed about it.” 

“One of your friends, Eugenia ?” said Mrs. Elliot ; “I did not know 
you had any intimate friends in London.” 

“Qh yes! I have—the Turners; we were always together in 
Calcutta, and Annie Turner and I were almost like sisters. I dare say 
you have not heard me speak of them, because we have not often 
discussed my Indian life ; but they were the best friends I had there.” 
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“ And ig it Annie Turner who is ill, then?” demanded Mrs. Elliot ; 
and Eugenia would not have known what to answer, had not Amy, 
with the eagerness of youth, interposed the question : 

“ What is the matter with her?” 

“T do not know,” replied Mrs. Archer. “The note was evidently 
written in so great a hurry that it is the more alarming. It only says, 
“dangerously ill,” and that some one will meet me at the Waterloo 
station, so that I must go by the eleven o'clock train. I feel very 
anxious and unhappy about it.” 

“Shall you sleep at the Turner’s, my dear ?” said Mrs. Beale. “ If 
so, I hope it is nothing infectious; there is a great deal of typhoid 
fever about London at this season. Where do your friends live ?” 

“ At Bayswater,” replied Eugenia. 

“A very low situation,” remarked her mother. “TI hope if there is 
any suspicion of its being typhoid or gastric that you will not 
remain in the house. It would be a great risk for yourself and 
the children, to say nothing of Amy here.” 

“T will be careful; I will not forget my children nor Amy either,” 
replied Mrs. Archer, and then she left the breakfast-room again to 
make arrangements for her journey; and sorely missed the active, 
affectionate help which Marion had been wont to render upon such 
occasions. She missed another thing also,—she missed the objections 
which a short time before she was sure her sister would have raised 
to her departure, and she felt as though no one but Tiny and Mopsy 
needed her at Ash Grove, and longed for means to leave it and live 
by herself. But though she had sufficient for the one, she knew not 
how she should exist when she had done so, unless she used that 
money which she had almost sworn she would not touch. 

With a fond embrace to her little ones as she wondered under 
what circumstances she should meet them again, Mrs. Archer left 
Ash Grove at the appointed time, and ruminated on her sad prospects 
for at least four hours, until the train drew up beside the platform of 
Waterloo station. Then she sprung up, as from a reverie, and 
thrust her head out of the window, as she wondered what kind of a 
person it was that Henry would send to meet her. But though a 
little crowd was assembled on the platform, and every moment she 
witnessed a fresh greeting between friends who had recognised each 
other, no one even seemed to glance inquiringly towards her coun- 
tenance, and alarmed less she should miss the messenger, she left the 
railway carriage and mingled with her fellow-passengers. 

Then, a little exclamation as though of surprise reached her ears, 
and turning whence it came, she saw, to her extreme annoyance, her 
old Calcutta acquaintance, Captain Oswald, bowing, with his hat in 
his hand. What unlucky wind had blown him there at that 
particular moment ? 
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“ Mrs. Archer! I thought I could not be mistaken!” he exclaimed, 
as he extended the hand of welcome. “ Why, what a coincidence that 
I should have met you here! Have you just come up?—are you 
going to make any stay in London? How was Archer when you 
last heard from him? This is quite an unlooked-for pleasure !” 

She could not but murmur a few polite words of gratification at 
the encounter, for she had seen a good deal of Captain Oswald in 
Calcutta, and liked his company; but she wished him anything but at 
the Waterloo station at that moment, as her eyes roved up and down 
the platform in search of the person who was to be sent to meet her. 
How was she to account for his appearance to the man beside her? 
what history to give of her destination or her plans? 

“Yes! it is most unexpected,” she answered with a feeble attempt 
at a smile, her eyes meanwhile keeping up their anxioussearch. “But 
I won't detain you, Captain Oswald—another time perhaps—but just 
now I am very hurried and in great distress, going to what may prove 
the death-bed of a very dear friend—I cannot stop to speak to you.” 

“Indeed! I am most concerned to hear it,” said Captain Oswald, 
with whom Eugenia had always been a favourite. “But you will at 
least permit me to help you as far as lies in my power. Have you 
any luggage ?—shall I get you a cab ?” 

“T have only a carpet-bag, I started in a great hurry,” she said 
confusedly. “ But never mind it, Captain Oswald, I can see after 
that myself—besides, I have some one coming to meet me here.” 

“Oh, indeed! a gentleman or a servant? You must let me 
inquire about him for you, for the platform seems clearing to me. 
Are you certain you were to be met by this train ?” 

“They said so,” she answered faintly; but her heart sunk as she 
looked up and down the platform, and saw that everyone there was 
occupied with his own business, and on the look-out for no one. 
What if Henry had forgotten her, or the messenger had proved 
faithless,—where could she go to, or by what means find out his new 
address ; she felt paralysed at the mere idea. And, meanwhile, here 
was Captain Oswald, who had known her in all her prosperity, 
waiting for an answer to his pointed inquiries. 

« There is scarcely anyone left here now but the officials,” he said 
presently, as the last cab full of luggage clattered through the 
station gates. “I really think you had better give up your friend as a 
bad job, Mrs. Archer, and allow me to put you in a fly. It will be 
by far the best plan, you might stand about here for hours.” 

She saw no other alternative herself, and therefore she permitted 
him to do as he proposed, and took her seat half-dumb with fear and 
anguish, and distressed perplexity. 

“The carpet-bag is on the box, where shall I tell him to drive to?” 
demanded Captain Oswald thrusting his head into the cab window. 
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“ To—to the Strand!” stammered Eugenia, not knowing what to 
say in her confused condition. 

“To the Strand?” repeated Captain Oswald smiling ; “ but to what 
part of the Strand? It is of no inconsiderable length you must 
remember. What is the name of the street?” 

“T don’t know,—I cannot recall it at this moment,” she replied 
with increasing indistinctness ; “but I shall remember it as I drive 
along. No, Captain Oswald! pray don’t come with me ; my friend is 
very ill, I would rather go alone, only tell the man to drive towards 
the Strand,” and waving him from her in an agitated manner, 
Eugenia turned her burning face the other way, and kept it so until 
the cab was clear of Waterloo station. 

“By Jove!” exclaimed Captain Oswald as he replaced his hat on 
his head and prepared to leave the platform, “I wonder what lark 
that little woman’s up to! Hope she’s not going to the bad, for she’s 
deuced nice-looking, and Archer ought to be able to keep her like a 
swell. Ah!’—with a profound sigh over the immorality of human 
nature—* I suppose it’s the old story. And now for Mrs. Antoinette ! 
I wonder what particular interest she can have in her sister's pro- 
ceedings; hardly going to try and reform her I should think! I’ve 
half a mind to put her on the wrong scent ; but after all, why should 
I? Mrs. Archer's journey to town must have been fair and above 
board, and as for her destination I know nothing of it, so I may as 
well keep in the good graces of my fair friend at Southmere.” 

Upon which Captain Oswald’s half-mind resolved itself into the 
transcription of a letter to Mrs. Lennox, part of which was as 
follows : 


“You have won your bet (if you ever made a bet upon the 
subject, which I don’t believe), I was at the station as you desired 
me, and your sister arrived by the four o'clock train, looking very 
anxious and unhappy, and I had the pleasure of putting her into a 
cab. Her destination I am ignorant of, as she hardly seemed to 
know it herself, being disappointed in finding a friend to meet her; 
but she was driven in the direction of the Strand. I shall be down 
at Southmere on Saturday, and I expect to receive a warm welcome 
from you in return for my obedience to orders.” 


Meanwhile, Eugenia, annoyed beyond measure at the rencontre 
which had just occurred, and little thinking it was part of a mean 
plot laid to injure her character, had instructed her cabman to drive 
to one of the small thoroughfares running at the back of Oxford 
Street, where the rooms in which she had parted with her husband were 
situated. or if he had left them, she argued, the owners might be 
able to tell her where he had gone to; and if that plan failed, she 
had hardly thought what she should do next. But when she alighted 
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at the door of the dirty little lodgings, situated over a small chandler’s 
shop, and breathlessly inquired if they could inform her of the present 
address of the native servant she had left there, the woman, a slat- 
ternly creature not used to speak to ladies, first stared her rudely in 


.the face, and then replied that “the man was there still, that he had 


never left them nor spoke of doing so.” 

“Oh, is he really!” exclaimed the wife, totally” forgetting the 
character she had to maintain in the satisfaction of finding she was 
right; “and how is he by this time? better—out of danger? Has 
he a good doctor with him, and a nurse? Pray tell me at once, I 
am so very anxious to hear !” 

But the mistress of the chandler’s shop regarded her excited 
visitor without speaking. 

“T don’t know what you're a-talking about,” she said at length, 
“nor what man you mean—there’s no one ill in this house, thank 
God, nor likely to be so.” 

“But my the man, I mean the servant,” replied Eugenia; “I 
heard that he was dangerously ill—that he——” 

“You'd better go and speak to him yourself, for I've heard nothing 
about it,” interposed the woman. “ You'll find him up there,” waving 
her hand towards the dark staircase as she spoke; and then, as Mrs. 
Archer began to stumble up it, she continued for her own benefit, 
“No, don’t know nor don’t care either; and if it warn’t for my 
husband’s fancies, I wouldn’t keep such a nasty creetur about my 
rooms for a single day, a-smoking and a-spitting wherever he go,— 
no, that I wouldn’t, not if his dirty skin was stuffed with gold ;” 
with which the lady slammed her front-door and turned back into 
her shop, still grumbling. 

Eugenia, meantime, bewildered by what she had just heard, and 
doubtful of the reception which might await her, had gained the door 
of her husband’s sitting-room, and timidly knocked against it. A 
gruff “‘ come in” invited her to enter, and the next moment she stood 
before him, hardly knowing how to explain her presence. 

“ Eugenia, is that you?” he exclaimed with surprise, and then, 
the surprise over, displeasure took its place. ‘ What the devil brings 
you here ; didn’t I tell you plainly that your coming was a risk ?” 

He was still disguised in his dark skin and native clothes, and had 
been smoking as she entered and lolling in an easy-chair—now he 
threw the end of his cigar away and advanced towards her; but she 
shrunk back as though afraid of him. 

“Oh! Henry, I should have never come, you may be sure of that, 
after all that you have said about it, but I thought that you had sent 
for me. I heard that you were dangerously ill—I received a letter— 
look at it,’ she continued with sudden energy as she pulled the 
envelope from her travelling bag. ‘“ Who can have written this ; who 
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can have sent it to the right address? it reached me only this 
morning.” 

He seized the paper from her, read it through, and then tore it in 
pieces with an oath. 

“This is a trap!” he said; “ this is some vile trap laid to catch me. 
What have you been saying?” he added fiercely, turning round upon 
his frightened wife; “to whom have you been blabbing my secrets ? 
It must be you, no one else could have communicated my address. 
This is the effect of some of your infernal gossiping propensities ; 
what a fool I was ever to put, myself into your power !” 

“Tt is not the case,” she answered. “ Henry, I swear by all that’s 
holy, that I have never divulged your secret to a living soul !” 

“Tt’sa lie!” he answered, coarsely ; “I don’t believe a word of it. 
How else could this letter have been written ?” 

Then she drew herself up proudly, and no longer looked afraid 
of him. 

“Tt is the truth,” she said, in a firm voice; “ but you may believe 
what you choose, Henry; I shall not take the trouble to repeat my 
assertion. I hastened here to-day, on the receipt of that letter, thinking 
that you needed me. Since you do not need me, the best thing I can 
do is to return at once.” 

“You shall return as soon as you have satisfied me on one or two 
points,” he answered, turning the key in the lock, and motioning her 
towards a chair. She sunk into it gladly, for, her excitement being 
over, her weariness began to make itself felt, 

“What do you wish to ask me ?” 

“Whom have you spoken with since I saw you last ?” : 

“With no one—except my sisters and my mother, and Amy Elliot.” 

“ And you are sure that Antoinette extracted no information from 
you regarding my whereabouts? Now—no shuffling! look me in the 
face, that I may see that you are speaking truth.” 

“Tam quite sure,” she answered steadily, doing as her tyrant required 
of her. 

“And you have seen no one else ?” 

“No one—except Captain Oswald, at the Waterloo station, this 
afternoon.” 

“Oswald! d——n it! You don’t mean to say you were such a 
fool as to speak to him ?” 

“T could not help it! He recognised me at once and came forward. 
I dismissed him as quickly as I could.” 

“He did not hear where you were driven to?” 

“No; I ordered the cabman to drive towards the Strand. Of course 
it must have seemed strange, but how was I to act? That letter, 
which I took as coming from yourself, said that a messenger should 
meet me. I seemed to have no alternative.” 
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“No alternative!” he exclaimed, angrily ; “do you know that you 
may have ruined me? Why, your hesitation alone must have shown 
Oswald that there was a mystery; and the mere knowledge of a 
mystery is sufficient to make some men follow it to the close. Your 
folly may be the means of discovering everything,—curse you !” 

“T did it for the best,” she murmured. 

His vehement accusations so oppressed her, that she felt as though 
she could not stand against them. 

“ For the best!” he scornfully repeated. “I suppose it was for the 
best that you let my secret leak out by driblets, to one curious fool 
and another, till all the circumstances of your communication with me 
have become known; and I suppose it was. for the best, that you 
rushed up to town this morning, in such hot haste that that alone is 
sufficient to throw suspicion on your actions; and burst into this 
house, so full of questions and anxiety, that the people will never 
believe again that I am only what I profess to be. Curse all such 
doings ‘for the best,’ say 1! The worst would be better than they !” 

“Oh, Henry! I wish that I had never come!” she sobbed; “ but 
indeed I did so fully believing what I read. I thought that you were 
ill, and wanted me. Had it been the case 

“Had it been the case,” he interrupted her, “ you may be quite sure 
I should never have sent for you. You're the last person that I wish 
to see, until my affairs are put straight again. Your presence is a 
risk to me; it is more than a risk—it is an annoyance.” 

“T will go,” she said in a low voice, rising from her chair. “ Let 
me go, Henry, and I will promise never to trouble you again.” 

She strove to pull the shawl about her shoulders, which had fallen 
from them as she spoke; and he lifted it for her, and unlocked the 
door, and otherwise behaved more quietly. He was a little ashamed 
of his harsh words when he saw that she made no reply to them; and 
before they parted, he strove to make her some amends. 

“You see, Eugenia,” he commenced, “it would be all very well if 
things were straight ; but in the present state of affairs—and now, 
with this letter, we must be doubly cautious ; and these people will 
talk, naturally, of a lady coming here, and 

“TI see—I see it all,” she answered ; “I will not come here again.” 
And then, without even a farewell chabee of the hand, she turned from 
him, and blindly groped her way into the lower passage. 

“T hope you found the servant right enough, ma’am,” said the land- 
lady, barricading egress with her sloppy person. “ I’m sure as Barratt 
and me, we've done everythink as lay in our power for to render things 
pleasant to him; and if he haye any complaint to make, I hope as 
you ll inform us of it, and 

“Oh! none, none at all,” was the hurried reply; “he is quite com- 
fortable—everything is right. Good evening to you!” and scarcely 
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knowing what she was about to do, Eugenia turned into the crowded 
street. But there, the sight of the cab which had brought her, still 
standing at the door, with her carpet-bag upon the box, recalled her 
to herself, and getting into it, she desired the driver to take her to the 
same hotel where she had stayed on coming up to town before. To 
return to Ash Grove, under two or three days’ absence, she felt would 
be too suspicious to be safe; and, therefore, for that length of time she 
lay hid, hardly leaving her own rooms, and certainly not eating enough 
to justify the bill presented to her on departure. But she was too 
unhappy and dispirited to concern herself about any such minor 
troubles of life, and crept back to Ash Grove like a criminal, feeling 
that she would rather undergo any torture than the string of questions 
which she felt awaited her. 


CuaptTer X. 


Bur the questions, if ready, were not immediately forthcoming. The 
baby Claude had created a divertissement in his mother’s favour by 
tumbling out of his high chair that morning, and cutting open his 
forehead against an iron fender, so that Mrs. Archer, who had left 
London by an early train, arrived to find the whole household in an 
uproar, aud the various members of it too much occupied in suggesting 


remedies, and quelling her distress by reiterated assurances that it had 
been the fault of no one, to inquire after the welfare of her invalid 
friend, or what she had been doing during their separation. 

But when the tumult and fear had somewhat subsided,—when it 
had been ascertained, beyond doubt, that the little boy’s wound was 
not so dangerous as had been at first imagined, and the ladies had 
comforted each other with the idea that a scar rather added to, than 
detracted from, the beauty of a man, and that it was a mercy it had 
been no worse,—then Eugenia, having leisure to think of something 
else beside the first sickening view of her baby’s bleeding forehead, 
began to note with surprise, that neither Mrs. Beale nor Marion had 
asked a single question relative to the illness of Annie Turner, nor 
where she had stayed, nor what done, during her absence from Ash 
Grove. Every time they opened their lips, she expected to hear some 
inquiry of the sort; but neither mother nor daughter spoke on any 
but the most indifferent subjects, and a strange fear commenced to 
creep up about her heart that all had been discovered. Indeed, the 
excitement consequent on little Claude’s accident being over, she per- 
ceived a remarkable alteration in the manner of both of them; Mrs. 
Beale being silent, and treating Marion as though there was a quarrel 
between them; and Mrs. Elliot, though scarcely less affectionate than 
usual, seemingly absorbed by some perplexing trouble of her own. 
Only Amy remained the same as she had been, and was apparently no 
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partaker in the family mystery; and as the hours went on, and no 
change seemed likely to take place, Eugenia felt she must have some 
explanation from them, even though it should prove the ruin of her 
cause. She stood alone by the dining-room fire, after the luncheon 
(much delayed by the confusion of the morning) had been cleared away, 
thinking over this. The meal had been a most uncomfortable one, 
Amy’s voice being the only sound which broke its cheerless formality ; 
and even she had evidently been tutored not to speak of the forbidden 
subject, for the name of Turner never passed her lips, and Eugenia 
too much dreaded the consequences it would entail to be the one to 
broach it. Yet, she was proud; and though she knew herself worthy 
of being respected, could not stand suspicion. And when her mother 
and sister had filed out of the dining-room without a single expression 
of interest in what concerned her—past, present, or future—and even 
Amy had been called away from her side, as though pollution lay in 
contiguity, she remained by the fireplace, brooding over her wrongs, 
and wondering how far she might dare to resent them. Did they 
suspect her? was it possible that by her weakness or carelessness she 
had betrayed her husband, and placed him at the mercy of her rela- 
tions, with whom, though strangers, he had never been a favourite ? 
Or, was it the mystery of her proceedings alone which had given 
offence, and was she no longer a welcome visitor at Ash Grove? At 
the latter thought, Eugenia’s cheeks burnt more than at the former. 
That attacked her fears, but this her pride, and stung her to the quick. 
If her presence were no more desired there, she would go; she cared 
not whither, nor to what fate, so that she removed herself and her 
children from the curse of receiving hospitality grudgingly bestowed. 
But then, again, she pondered—with her pretty foot upon the fender, 
and her eyes, bent in painful thought, upon the flickering fire—words, 
an explanation, a quarrel, what might they not lead to? into what 
a depth of misery might they not plunge her husband,—into what a 
labyrinth of deceit herself? Eugenia knew but too well the crime of 
which Henry Archer had been guilty—she knew the penalty attendant 
on a discovery of that crime; and he had taken care to paint it to her 
imagination in the worst of colours. And with that recollection, all 
idea of resenting an expression of the feelings called forth by her own 
mysterious conduct faded away. She had deserved it, she said to 
herself; she had stooped to meanness and falsehood, though for his 
sake, and she must bear the consequences. No wonder they despised 
her ; no wonder they could not find it in their hearts to give her 
welecome—who could do so? Who, under existing circumstances, 
could believe in or trust her? No one! 

But then her heart echoed interrogatively, “No one?” and a warm 
glow rose up into her pale faded cheeks as she whispered softly, 
“except one, and I believe he would, thank God !” 
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And the softening influence of alove which had never been indulged 
in, which had been born of despair and lived without hope, had yet the 
power to enable her to subdue all feelings but such as were antagonistic 
to herself, and to creep humbly upstairs with the intention of seeking 
comfort in the society of the little children who still believed in her. 

Her way led past her mother’s bedroom, in which, even before she 
reached it, she could discern the sound of wrangling and expostulating 
voices ; and as she placed her foot upon the landing opposite, the door 
burst open, and with the exclamation, “ Why not ask Eugenia herself? 
is it fair to withhold the knowledge of such an accusation from her ?” 
Marion stood upon the threshold, much confounded at seeing who had 
overheard her question. 

But Eugenia remained perfectly calm. 

“Here I am,” she answered, “ready to reply to any accusation 
brought against me. Let me’know what it is, Marion!” 

She saw that the moment of her fate was come, and she felt like a 
wild animal driven to bay. 

Mrs. Elliot looked infinitely distressed. 

“T had no idea you were so close at hand,” she said, apologetically ; 
“but I am sure that you would rather be treated with openness—that 
you can have nothing to conceal. Mamma!” she continued, re-entering 
the bedroom, with her sister at her heels, “here is Eugenia herself! 
She overheard my words, and wishes to have an explanation of them ; 
now, at all events, we shall see the matter settled. And remember, 
Eugenia,” she added, firmly, as she turned towards her with indignant 
eyes, “that I believe nothing of it!—that I feel it to be an infamous 
falsehood from beginning to end, and that it is but on a par with the 
rest of Antoinette’s conduct !” 

“Hush, Marion!” said Eugenia, gently; “you should never make 
sure of anything in this world. Mamma! what is it that you have 
heard of me—it is only fair that I should hear it also?” 

“Tt was not in the slightest degree necessary that you should have 
been told of it at all, Eugenia,” replied Mrs. Beale, who held an opened 
letter in her hand. “ Your sister, Antoinette, writes to me confi- 
dentially, as a daughter should do to her mother; and had it not been 
for the ill-timed haste of your sister Marion, her confidence would have 
been respected. J should not have been the one to break it.” 

“ You would have kept this letter from Eugenia,” interrupted Mrs. 
Elliot, hotly, “and gone on for ever suspecting that the libellous stories 
contained in it were true; but I know them to be false, and Antoinette 
should either prove her words, or be made to acknowledge that they are 
so. Eugenia, darling !"—with a sudden return of her old tenderness— 
“ pray don’t tremble like this; you have but to open your mouth, to tell 
us that they are untrue.” 

But all Eugenia said was, “ Let me hear them.” 
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“ She had advanced towards her mother by this time, and the door 
had been closed behind her. They were alone—Marion, Mrs. Beale 
and herself; and she stood opposite to them like a criminal arraigned 
at the bar of justice. 

“You have to thank your sister Marion for this!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Beale, as she unfolded and prepared to read the letter which she held ; 
“this is entirely her doing , and she must take the consequences upon 
herself.” 

“T am ready to do so,” interposed Mrs. Elliot. She laid her hand, 
as though protectingly, upon Eugenia’s for a moment as she spoke ; 
but the other shrunk away from her, and chose to stand alone. 

“T received this letter,’ continued Mrs. Beale, “this morning. It 
was written openly, as my dear Antoinette always writes to me, and, 
doubtless, without an idea that it would be shown all round the family 
circle.” 


“So likely !” said Marion; “as though it had not been penned with 
that express intention !” 

“ But in an evil moment,” continued Mrs. Beale, “having permitted 
your sister Marion to peruse it, this is the result!’ And with that 
she waved her hand all round the room, as though to call the bedposts, 
and other intelligent articles present, to witness that she washed her 
hands of the responsibility. 

“ How it came about,” replied Eugenia, “signifies nothing. I have 
been told too much, or too little. I must insist upon hearing the 
contents of that letter.” 

“Oh! I have no desire to keep them from you,” said her mother, 
nervously, for she was very doubtful how the ordeal would end for her 
beloved Antoinette; “but of one thing I am certain, whether these 
reports are true or false 4 
» “Mamma!” how can you insinuate even a doubt upon the subject ?” 
exclaimed Marion. “How could they be true? If it were possible, 
Eugenia would no longer be Eugenia to us! I would as soon suspect 
myself.” 

“Whether they are true or false,” repeated Mrs. Beale, with an 
obstinacy which she knew would further irritate Mrs. Elliot, “I am 
sure of one thing, that your dear sister must have had very good 
authority for repeating them to me; and that if an error has been 
committed, it is on the part of those who fabricated and told them to 
her. Having heard them, I consider she is perfectly justified in 
writing them to me.” 

“ Perfectly,” said Eugenia, who, in the face of her mother’s dubious 
glances and Marion’s unsuspicious trust, felt as though she were 
passing over hot ploughshares; “but let me hear them. I cannot say 
if they are false, until I know what they are.” 

At this Mrs. Elliot heaved a profound sigh, which cut her sister to 
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the heart; and Mrs. Beale, having directed one searching glance at 
the pale, patient face before her, settled her spectacles to her comfort, 
and commenced to read the somewhat lengthy epistle which she held. 

“Hum !—‘ Thanks for the money ’—‘ dance at the Assembly Rooms’ 
—‘ white satin’—‘ wretched children got the mumps —that’s not it,” 
she murmured, running her eye down the first page. “‘ You never 
mentioned ’—ah ! here it is ; ‘ You never mentioned to me that Eugenia 
had been to town again. Who did she go to see? Charley Oswald, 
who met her at the station (by appointment, I presume, only he won't 
say so, he is so very deep about all his little affaires dw ccewr) says 
she was driven in the direction of the Strand. Who lives in the 
Strand? Does Mr. Geoffrey Carden ” 4 

At this juncture, Marion exclaimed, “Shameful!” and her quick 
breathing showed how she repudiated the calumny ; but Eugenia only 
turned a shade paler than before, and pressed her lips firmly together 
as she said, in a low voice: 

“Go on.” 

“© You will call me very suspicious, dear old mumsey, ” continued 
Mrs. Beale, still reading from Antoinette’s letter, “ ‘but I am not writing 
without good authority for what I say. I have so often been accused 
of flirting myself—not by you, dear mother, but by certain of your 
household ’—Ah, indeed! so she has, and most unjustly,” said Mrs. 
Beale, pur parenthése, and with a side-glance at the delinquent Marion 
—“‘that I think it is but fair to myself to let you know that others 
go on just as badly, if not worse, than I do. Not that I should wish to 
say a word against my sister Eugenia (what object could I have in 
doing so ?), only people will be ill-natured enough to talk about such 
things, and I should like to be able to refute all rumours. Mr. Carden 
és in, England’”—at this sentence, Mrs. Archer's sudden start and 
change of colour were but too patent to both her companions—‘ ‘ and 
Eugenia is in constant communication with some unknown cor- 
respondent, whom she addresses as “ P. Q., Post-office, Charing Cross,” 
(thts, I am sure, she will not deny to you), which, added to the fact 
that Mr. Carden is well known to have been a great admirer of hers 
in Calcutta, will, of course, give room for all sorts of speculations. I 
don’t say her late trip to London was to see Geoffrey Carden, but it 
would be satisfactory to be able to say, positively, whom she did visit, 
if only to stop the suggestions of that wretch Charley Oswald, who, I 
believe, derives considerable aid from the green-eyed monster in in- 
venting and propagating his wicked little rumours.’” 

“Mamma, mamma! pray stop!” exclaimed Marion, who noted with 
horror the changes in her sister’s countenance. “It is too shameful, 
too insulting ; we should not have subjected Eugenia to such a terrible 
ordeal. Darling!” she continued, throwing her arm about the form 
which seemed to stagger backwards and be about to drop; “I don’t 
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believe it—we neither of us believe a word of it; it is a wicked fabrica- 
tion, from beginning to end! I know you have not been quite open 
with us, Eugenia—you must have had your own reasons, dearest, for 
not being so; but ¢his can never be true. You would not have come 
amongst us; you would not have let me introduce Amy to your 
society, if you had had so dreadful a secret on your mind! Speak, 
Eugenia! speak, darling! tell mamma that it is false; and that if you 
have anything to conceal from us, it is nothing which need raise a 
blush for you or for ourselves.” 

“ Eugenia, Eugenia!” exclaimed Marion, as she darted after her and 
barred her egress; “ where are you going ?—why do you not speak ? 
We are waiting for your answer. Good God! is it possible that you 
cannot give it ?” 

“ What am I expected to say ?” at last, she hoarsely whispered. 

“ Say !—say that it is false; that Captain Oswald did not meet 
you at the station! That you went to town to see the Turners, and 
stayed with them during your absence! and that you do not correspond 
with any man under a feigned name! Say, that you are true, 
Eugenia ; that you are what we believe you to be; that you have not 
deceived us.” 

“T cannot !” 

The words were said in so low a voice as to be scarcely audible; 
yet they appeared to ring through the chamber walls, far out into the 
distance, and to become patent to the world. With that “cannot” 
Eugenia Archer seemed to herself to have told the history of 
her life. 

“ You cannot !” 

The exclamation came from both mother and daughter at the same 
moment, and in accents of equal surprise, for, notwithstanding 
Mrs. Beale’s vaunted confidence in her dear Antoinette, she had never 
really thought that the fault lay with Mrs. Archer. The intonation 
of their voices—the mixture of astonishment, incredulity, and con- 
tempt which it conveyed, raised Eugenia from the state of death-like 
despair into which she had been sinking, and with her old spirit of 
pride in the ascendant, she raised herself from the bedpost against 
which she was leaning, and advanced towards her mother. 

“T see of what you both suspect me,” she said, with a curling lip, 
which formed a strange contrast to her late humility, “and perhaps I 
am not in a position to refute your suspicions. But ask me what 
questions you choose, before I go hence, and I will answer them. I 
can say no more.” 

“T only wish to be satisfied on the points mentioned in dear 
Antoinette’s letter,” replied Mrs. Beale ; “ and I may repeat here what 
I said before, that without the best authority, I am quite assured that 
she——” 
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“Mrs. Lennox’s authority may be better than her motives—I hope 
it is,” interrupted Mrs. Archer; and then she added haughtily, “but 
pray proceed with your catechising; the day is getting on, and my 
time now is precious.” 

“T should like to know with whom you stayed in town, Eugenia. 
I think it is only due to me as a mother that I should know. Was it 
with the Turners ?” 

“No!” 

“ Did you not go up to London with the intention of staying with 
them ?” 

“T did not.” 

“Oh, Eugenia!” burst in sobs from Mrs. Elliot, and the sound 
caused Mrs. Archer's next words to be less firmly spoken. 

“With whom did you stay, then ?” inquired Mrs, Beale, over her 
spectacles. 

“With noone. I remained at a hotel by myself.” 

“ Who did you go to town to see ?” 

“That I cannot tell you !” 

“Surely, it was not this Mr. Carden, Eugenia ?” 

“T refuse to say.’ She gave this answer partly out of bravado, 
and partly because she saw that the mystery of her proceedings must 
entail suspicion on her in any way. But it confirmed the truth of 
Antoinette’s report in the minds of both her hearers. 

“Kugenia!” exclaimed Mrs. Beale, angrily, “I am amazed that 
you can stand there, and give the mother who bore you such an 
answer. Oh! that I should have lived to see this day. I could 
never have believed it of you; it is well your poor dear father is safe 
under the sod. And you can go up to town to meet this man, with 
whose name your own was evidently linked in Calcutta, and write 
letters to him under feigned initials—have you written such letters 
Eugenia ?” 

“T have,” she answered, with an obstinate kind of pleasure, since 
matters had come to a crisis, of making them out as bad as they 
could be. 

“Well! after that, I can believe anything,” said the old lady, 
letting fall her spectacles and clasping her hands. “ You—a married 
woman, and the mother of children. What would poor dear Henry say 
if it ever came to his ears ?” 

“Perhaps he would absolve me sooner than yourself,” she answered 
proudly. 

“ Absolve you, from making love to another man! Then, he must 
be mad, or you are so yourself!” 

“Eugenia! pray deny that, whatever you confess to,” said Marion, 
imploringly. ‘Never mind the rest! For concealment and anony- 
mous letters and frequent absences you may have your private reasons, 
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however wrong; but say you have never done anything that should 
sever you from the society of Amy, and through her of myself; say, 
that you have not stooped so low as to love any man but your own 
husband !” c 

But this, in the pure eyes of Mrs. Elliot, the head and crown of 
all offences, was in Eugenia’s the least she had committed, and though 
she blushed crimson at the accusation, she would not deny it. She 
had already sacrificed her character and the good opinion of those she 
loved; she would, at least, be faithful to her heart. So she only 
blushed, and answered nothing. 

“Tt 1s true,” exclaimed Marion, despairingly; “I see it in your 
eyes. Oh, Eugenia! that yow should have been the one to bring 
this disgrace upon us.” 

“T have brought no disgrace,” she said, steadily. “I haye——” 

“No excuses—pray make no excuses!” interposed Mrs. Beale, 
“your conduct admits of none. My dear Antoinette e 

“T will leave you then to Antoinette,” replied Eugenia. ‘“ For the 
love of scandal she has fished up these stories against me, but what 
her object was in repeating them is best known to herself. You 
believe them, and I am too proud to stoop to any further explanation 
on the subject, or to trouble you longer with my presence here. I 
shall leave Ash Grove to-night.” 

There she paused; half-expecting, perhaps half-hoping some re- 
monstrance would be made to her proposal, if not on the part of 
Mrs. Beale, at least, on that of Marion. But no such remonstrance 
came ; since her last remark Mrs. Elliot, as though overcome by the 
shame and grief of her discovery, had concealed her face in the pillow 
of the bed, by which she stood, and she still kept it there, although the 
heaving of her shoulders testified to the emotion she was undergoing. 

“ Your silence decides me,” said Eugenia, slowly. “ You feel that I 
am a disgrace, therefore this is no longer a fit home for me, or mine. 
The streets would prove a warmer resting-place to me after what has 
just occurred between us.” 

“Well!” remarked her mother, “under existing circumstances, I 
really do not see any alternative. Of course, however sorry I may be 
to learn what you have told us, I could not, with justice to myself and 
those under my roof, countenance—-—” 

“Enough!” said Mrs. Archer, quietly ; “my things shall be pre- 
pared at once ; and I trust in Heaven, mother, no greater shame will 
ever fall upon your house than I have brought upon it by conduct, 
which I know, to my misfortune, to be questionable.” 

“ Oh, Eugenia!” pleaded Marion, raising her tearful face from the 
pillow where she had concealed it, “ only deny that last report, about 
Mr. Carden, and I will stand your friend as much as I have ever done. 
Say—for God's sake—say, it is a lie!” 
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But she could not say it. She feebly shook her head, whilst a 
sickly sort of smile stole over her sad features; and then she stood 
and regarded her sister and mother as before. 

“Go!” said Marion. “Go, before I say what I think of you for 
destroying my belief in all that was best and purest and most dear to 
me. Go! You are not the sister of my heart—you are not the 
Eugenia whom I so much loved! You are a woman with whom I 
have not, nor can ever have, anything in common.” 

And so she turned from them; hunted away without a smile, an 
embrace, a single pressure of the hand: sent forth without a farewell, 
with her little children in her arms, to tread the weary path which, 
by the fault of others, had been so plentifully strewn with thorns 
for her. 
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London: 201 & 207, Regent Street. Brighton: 64 West Street 
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EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


In 12 Parts, ONE SHILLING each; or Two Volumes, 6s. each. 





1, Cramer’s Celebrated Tutor, containing the 
Ruaiments of Music, Rules on the Art of Finger- 
ing, Examples, Exercises, and Lessons in the Major 
and Minor Keys, with a Prelude to each Key. 

2. Easy Exercises, Preludes, &c., from CRAMER, 
BERTINI, CZERNY, LOGIER, Sacred and Oper- 
atic Airs, calculated to form and develope the Taste. 

3. Little Fantasias, Preludes, and Exercises from 
CLEMENTI, CRAMER, KALKBRENNER, &e., 
Lessons with a special view to the left hand. 

4, “Recreations” in Fantasia Form, Secular and 
Sacred ; and Short Exercises with Special Objects. 

5. Studies introductory to the Sixth Book, 

6. Selections from the Simpler Works of HAYDN, 
MOZART, BEETHOVEN, and MENDELSSOHN. 





7. Celebrated Studies, by J. B. CRAMER, MO~ 
SCIIELES, BERTINI, CZERNY, and NOLLET. 

8. Cramer’s Celebrated Studies (continued); Half 
Hours with MENDELSSOHN, STEIBELY, DUS- 
SEK, and CRAMER. 

9, Advanced Studies by CRAMER, HENRI HERZ, 
BERTINS, and TH. DOKHLER. 

10. The Modern School: Fantasias, &c., from the 
most Popular Compositions of CHOPIN, THAL- 
BERG, and GOUNOD. 

11. Sacred Music, by BACH, GLUCK, MOZART, 
MENDELSSOIN, MEHUL, HAYDN, SPOHR, 
HANDEL, ROSSINI, and WALLACE, 

12. Cramer’s Celebrated Studies (continued). 
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EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR THE VOICE. 


In 12 Parts, ONE SHILLING each; or Two Volumes, 6s. each. 





1, Cramer’s Vocal Tutor, containing Rudiments of 
Music, Instructions for Cultivation of the Voice, 
with Exercises, Lessons, Solfeggi, Simple Songs, &c. 

2. Exercises, Solfeggi, Songs in Two and Three 
Parts, with Illustrations from BENNETT, MAY- 
NARD, CRESCENTINI, PAER & PELEGRINL 

3. Exercises, Solfeggi, &c., from Rossini, Rubini, 
SCHIRA, GARCIA; Part Songs, «ce. 

4, The Italian School of Singing. by Crivelli, Garcia, 
ROSSINI, RUBINI, SCHIKA, and other Masters; 
Part-Songs by MACFARREN and others. 

5, Exercises and Songs by Rubini, Crivelii, Gounod, 
SCHUBERT, SCHIRA, BALFE, WALLACE, 
MACFARREN, HATTON, 





6. Duets, Trios, and Part-Songs, by celebrated 
Compesers, 

7. Observations on the Art of Singing, by Manuel 
GARCIA, Solfeggi from celebrated works, &c. 

8. Cbservations on the Art of Singing (continued:, 
Solfeggi from the works of CRESCENTINI, &c. 

9. Observations on the Art of Singing (concluded), 
by MANUEL GARCIA. 

10, Advanced Solfeggi from the celebrated works 
of CRESCENTINI, PAER, PELIGRINI, &c. 

11, Celebrated Trios from popular English Operas, 

12, Songs by Modern Composers—Gounod, Balfe, 
SULLIVAN, DAVID, ARDITI, LEVEY. 
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CHANCEL ORGAN—No. 1. 
ONE MANUAL. 
CC to Gs. In all, 56 Notes. Five Stops. 14 
Octaves of German Pedals. 
£7 10s. per Quarter for Three Years. 
CHANCEL ORGAN—No. 2. 
ONE MANUAL. 
CC to Gs. In all, 56 Notes, Nine Stops. Two 
Octaves German Pedals, Two Composition 
Pedals. General Swell. 
£12 12s. per Quarter for Three Years. 
CHANCEL ORGAN—No. 3. 
TWO MANUALS. 
CC to G3, In all, 56 Notes. Pedal Organ, CCC 
to E, 29 pipes. Couplers—Swell to Great; Great 
to Pedal. Sixteen Stops. Three Composition 
Pedals. 24 Octaves German Pedals. 
£25 per Quarter for Three Years. 
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CHAMBER ORGAN—No. 1. 
ONE MANUAL. 
CC to G3. In all, 56 Notes. Four Stops. Two 
Octaves German Pedals. 


£6 per Quarter for Three Years. 


CHAMBER ORGAN—No. 2. 
ONE MANUAL. 
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Entire Wheat Flour 


Highly recommended by the faculty as the most nutritious and easily 
dligested food for infants, children, and invalids. Its richness in phosphates 
makes it invaluable during teething; it is a singularly digestive and nourishing 
food for children, and is an excellent diet for invalids, being retained in the 
stomach when Arrowroot, Corn-flour, and similar articles are rejected. 


From the “ Lancet,” 2nd April, 1870. 
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DIGESTION RESTORED. 
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